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N"  453.     SATURDAY,  AUGUST  9,  1712, 


Non  vsUat&  nee  teimiferar 

Feiind 

Hon.  2  Od.  XX.  1. 

No  weak,  no  common  wing  shall  bear 
My  risiiig  body  through  the  air. 

Creech. 

J  HERE  is  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of  the 
mind  than  gratitude.  It  is  accompanied  with  such 
an  inward  satisfaction,  that  the  duty  is  sufficiently 
rewarded  by  the  performance.  It  is  not  like  the  prac- 
tice of  many  other  virtues,  difficult  and  painful,  but 
attended  with  so  much  pleasure,  that  were  there  no 
positive  command  which  enjoined  it,  nor  any  re- 
compence  laid  up  for  it  hereafter,  a  generous  mind 
would  indulge  in  it,  for  the  natural  gratification  that 
accon)panies  it. 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man,  how  much 
more  from  man  to  his  Maker  !  The  Supreme  Being 
does  not  only  confer  upon  us  those  bounties,  which 
proceed  more  immediately  from  his  hand,  hut  even 
those  benefits  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  others. 
Every  blessing  we  enjoy,  by  what  means  soever  it 
may  be  derived  upon  us,  is  the  gift  of  Him  who  is 
the  great  Author  of  good,  and  Tather  of  mercies. 
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If  gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one  another, 
naturally  produces  a  ver}'  pleasing  sensation  in  the 
mind  of  a  grateful  man ;  it  exalts  the  soul  into  rap- 
ture, when  it  is  employed  on  this  great  object  of 
gratitude,  on  this  beneficent  Being  who  has  given  us 
every  thing  we  already  possess,  and  from  whom  we 
expect  every  thing  we  yet  hope  for. 

INIost  of  tlie  work?;  of  the  pagan  poets  were  either 
direct  hymns  to  their  deities,  or  tended  indirectly  to 
the  celebration  of  their  respective  attributes  and 
perfections.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  which  are  still 
extant,  will  upon  reflexion  find  this  observation  so 
true,  that  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it.  One  would 
wonder  that  more  of  our  Christian  poets  have  not 
tui"ned  their  thoughts  this  way,  especially  if  we  con- 
sider, that  our  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  not 
only  infinitely  more  great  and  noble  than  what  could 
possibly  enter  into  the  heart  of  an  heathen,  but 
filled  with  every  thing  that  can  raise  the  imagina- 
tion, and  give  an  opportunity  for  the  sublimest 
thoughts  and  conceptions. 

Plutarch  tells  us  of  a  heathen  who  was  singing  an 
hymn  to  Diana,  in  which  he  celebrated  her  for  her 
delight  in  human  sacrifices,  and  other  instances  of 
cruelty  and  revenge ;  upon  which  a  poet  who  was 
present  at  this  piece  of  devotion,  and  seems  to  have 
had  a  truer  idea  of  the  divine  nature,  told  the  vota- 
ry, by  way  of  reproof,  that,  in  recompense  for  his 
hymn,  he  heartily  wished  he  might  have  a  daughter 
of  the  same  temper  with  the  goddess  he  celebrated. 
It  was  indeed  impossible  to  write  the  praises  of  one 
of  those  false  deities,  according  to  the  pagan  creed, 
without  a  mixture  of  impertinence  and  absurdity. 

The  Jews,  who  before  the  time  of  Christianity 
were  the  only  people  who  had  the  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  have  set  the  Christian  world  an  example 
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how  they  ought  to  employ  this  divine  talent  of  which 
I  am  speaking.  As  that  nation  produced  men  of 
great  genius,  without  considering  them  as  inspired 
writers,  they  have  transmitted  to  us  many  hymns 
and  divine  odes,  which  excel  those  that  are  delivered 
down  to  us  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  in 
the  poetry,  as  much  as  in  the  subject  to  which  it  was 
consecrated.  This  I  think  might  easily  be  shewn, 
if  there  were  occasion  for  it. 

I  have  already  communicated  to  the  public  some 
pieces  of  divine  poetry :  and,  as  they  have  met  with 
a  very  favourable  reception,  I  shall  from  time  to 
time  publish  any  work  of  the  same  nature,  which 
has  not  yet  appeared  in  print,  ajid  may  be  acccpt- 
iible  to  my  readers. 

I. 

'  Wlien  all  thy'mercies,  O  my  God, 

Aly  risiiii;  soul  surveys  ; 
Transported  with  the  view,  I'm  lost 

III  wonder,  love,  and  praise  : 

II. 

♦  ()  how  shall  words  with  equal  warmth 

Tlie  fjralitude  declare, 
That  glows  witiiui  my  lavish'd  heart  ? 

IJut  thou  canst  read  it  there. 

HI. 

'  Thy  providence  my  lilf.  sustain'd 

And  all  my  wants  redrest, 
When  ill  the  silent  v\onih  1  lay, 

And  hung  upon  the  breast. 

IV. 

'  To  all  my  weak  complaints  and  cri<'s 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear, 
Jje  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  learnt 

To  lorni  theinsehes  in  prayr. 
V. 
'  Unnumher'd  comforts  to  my  soul 

Thy  tender  caret  bestou'd, 
liefore  my  infant  heart  conceiv'd 

J-'rom  whom  tliO'ie  comt'orts  (kjvv'd. 
J5    2 
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VI. 

'  When  ifl  the  slipp'ry  paths  of  youth 

With  heedless  steps  I  run, 
Thine  arm  unseen  convey'd  me  safe, 

And  led  me  up  to  man. 

VII. 

*  Through  hidden  dangers,  toils,  and  deaths, 

It  gently  clear'd  my  way, 
And  through  the  pleasing  snares  of  vjce, 

More  to  be  fear'd  than  they. 

VIII. 

<  When  worn  with  sickness,  oft  hast  Thou 

With  health  renew'd  my  face. 
And,  when  in  sins  and  sorrows  sunk, 

Reviv'd  my  soul  with  grace. 

IX. 

'  Thy  bounteous  hand  with  worldly  bliss 

Has  made  my  cup  run  o'er. 
And  in  a  kind  and  faithful  friend 

Has  doubled  all  my  store. 

X. 

'  Ten  thousand  thousand  precious  gifts 

My  daily  thanks  employ  ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  heart, 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy. 

XI. 

<  Through  every  period  of  my  life 

Thy  goodness  I'll  pursue  ; 
And  after  death  in  distant  worlds 

The  glorious  theme  renew. 

XII. 

'  When  nature  fails,  and  day  and  night 

Divide  thy  works  no  more. 
My  ever-gvateful  heart,  O  Lord, 

Thy  mercy  shall  adore. 

XIII. 

'  Through  all  eternity  to  Thee 

A  joyful  song  I'll  raise, 
For,  oh  !  eternity's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise.' 
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Sine  me,  tacicam  teinpus  ne  quod  dem  inihi 
Laboris. 

Tbr,  Heaut.  Act.  i.  Sc.  1. 

Give  me  leave  to  allow  myself  no  respite  from  labour. 

It  is  an  inexpressible  pleasure  to  know  a  little  of 
the  world,  and  be  of  no  character  or  significancy  in 
it. 

To  be  ever  unconcerned,  and  ever  looking  on 
new  objects  with  an  endless  curiosity,  is  a  delight 
known  only  to  those  who  are  turned  for  speculation  : 
nay,  they  who  enjoy  it  must  value  things  only  as 
they  are  the  objects  of  speculation,  without  drawing 
any  worldly  advantage  to  themselves  from  them,  but 
just  as  they  are  what  contribute  to  their  amusement, 
or  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  I  lay  one  niglit 
last  week  at  Richmond  ;  and  being  restless,  not  out 
of  dissatisfaction,  but  a  certain  busy  inclination  one 
sometimes  has,  I  rose  at  four  in  the  morning,  and 
took  boat  for  London,  with  a  resolution  to  rove  by 
boat  and  coach  for  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours, 
till  the  mdny  different  objects  I  must  needs  meet 
with  should  tire  my  imagination,  and  give  me  an  in- 
clination to  a  repose  more  profound  than  I  was  at 
that  time  capable  of  I  beg  people's  pardon  for  an 
odd  humour  I  am  guilty  of,  and  was  often  tiiat  day, 
which  is  saluting  any  person  whom  I  like,  whether 
I  know  him  or  not.  This  is  a  particularity  would  be 
tolerated  in  me,  if  they  considered  that  the  greatest 
pleasure  I  know  I  receive  at  my  eyes,  and  that  I  am 
obliged  to  an  agreeable  person  for  coming  abroad 
B  3 
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into  my  view,  as  another  is  for  a  visit  of  conversation 
at  their  own  houses. 

The  hours  of  the  day  and  night  are  taken  up  in 
the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  by  people  as 
different  from  each  other  as  those  who  are  born  in 
different  centuries.  Men  of  six  o'clock  give  way  to 
those  of  nine,  they  of  nine  to  the  generation  of 
twelve  ;  and  they  of  twelve  disappear,  and  make 
room  for  the  fashionable  world,  who  have  made  two 
o'clock  the  noon  of  the  day. 

When  we  first  put  off  from  shore,  we  soon  fell  in 
V'ith  a  fleet  of  gardeners,  bound  for  the  several  mar- 
ket ports  of  London  ;  and  it  was  the  most  pleasing 
scene  imaginable  to  see  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
those  industrious  people  plied  their  way  to  a  certain 
sale  of  their  goods.  The  banks  on  each  side  are 
as  well  peopled,  and  beautified  with  as  agreeable 
plantations,  as  any  spot  on  the  earth ;  but  the 
Thames  itself  loaded  with  the  product  of  each 
shore,  added  very  much  to  the  landscape.  It  was 
very  easy  to  observe  by  their  sailing,  and  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  ruddy  virgins,  who  were  supercar- 
goes, the  part  of  the  town  to  which  they  were  bound. 
"There  was  an  air  in  the  purveyors  for  Covent- 
garden,  who  frequently  converse  with  morning  rakes, 
very  unlike  the  seeming  sobriety  of  those  bound  for 
Stocks-market. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  in  our  voyage ; 
but  1  landed  with  ten  sail  of  apricot-boats,  at  Strand- 
bridge,  after  having  put  in  at  Nine-Elms,  and  taken 
in  melons,  consigned  by  Mr.  Cuffe,  of  that  place,  to 
Sarah  Sewell  and  Company,  at  their  stall  in  Covent- 
garden.  We  arrived  at  Strand-bridge  at  six  of  the 
clock,  and  were  unloading ;  when  the  hackney- 
coachmen  of  the  foregoing  night  took  their  leave  of 
each  other  at  the  Dark-House,  to  go  to  bed  before 
the  day  was  too  far  spent.  Chinuiey-sweepers  passed 
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by  us  as  we  made  up  to  the  market,  and  soma 
raillery  happened  between  one  of  the  fruit-wenches 
and  those  black  men  about  the  Devil  and  Eve,  with 
allusion  to  their  several  professions.  I  could  not 
believe  any  place  more  entertaining  than  Covent- 
garden ;  where  I  strolled  from  one  fruit-shop  to  an- 
other, with  crowds  of  agreeable  young  women  around 
me,  who  were  purchasing  fruit  for  their  respective 
families.  It  was  almost  eight  of  the  clock  before  I 
could  leave  that  variety  of  objects.  I  took  coach 
and  followed  a  young  lady,  who  tripped  into  an- 
other just  before  me,  attended  by  her  maid.  I 
saw  immediately  she  was  of  the  family  of  the 
Vainloves.  There  are  a  set  of  these,  who,  of  all 
things,  affect  the  play  of  Blindman's-bufF,  and  lead- 
ing men  into  love  for  they  know  not  whom,  who  are 
fled  they  know  not  where.  This  sort  of  woman  is 
usually  a  janty  slattern ;  she  hangs  on  her  clothes, 
plays  her  head,  varies  her  posture,  and  changes  place 
incessantly,  and  all  with  an  appearance  of  striving 
at  the  same  time  to  hide  herself,  and  yet  give  you  to 
understand  she  is  in  humour  to  laugh  at  you.  You 
must  have  often  seen  the  coachmen  make  signs  with 
their  fingers,  as  they  drive  by  each  other,  to  inti- 
mate how  much  they  have  got  that  day.  They  can 
carry  on  that  language  to  give  intelligence  where 
they  are  driving.  In  an  instant  my  coachman  took 
the  wink  to  pursue  ;  and  the  lady's  driver  gave  the 
hint  that  he  was  going  through  Long-acre  towards 
St.  James's  :  while  he  whipped  up  James-street,  we 
drove  for  King-street,  to  save  the  pass  at  St.  Martin's 
lane.  The  coachmen  took  care  to  meet,  jostle,  and 
threaten  each  other  for  way,  and  be  entangled  at 
the  end  of  Newpoft-strect  and  Long-acre.  The 
fright,  you  must  believe,  brougiit  down  the  lady's 
coach-door,  and  obliged  her,  with  her  mask  off,  to 
inquire  into  the  bustle, — when  she  sees  the  man  she 
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would  avoid.  The  tackle  of  the  coach-window  is 
so  bad  she  cannot  draw  it  up  again,  and  she  drives 
on  sometimes  wholly  discovered,  and  sometimes  half 
escaped,  according  to  the  accident  of  carnages  in  her 
way.  One  of  these  ladies  keeps  her  seat  in  a  hack- 
ney-coach, as  well  as  the  best  rider  does  on  a  ma- 
naged horse.  The  laced  shoe  on  her  left  foot,  with 
a  careless  gesture,  just  appearing  on  the  opposite 
cushion,  held  her  both  firm,  and  in  a  proper  attitude 
to  receive  the  next  jolt. 

As  she  was  an  excellent  coach-woman,  many  were 
the  glances  at  each  other  which  we  had  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  by  the  skill  of 
our  drivers ;  till  at  last  my  lady  was  conveniently 
lost,  with  notice  from  her  coachman  to  ours  to  make 
off,  and  he  should  hear  where  she  went.  This 
chace  was  now  at  end ;  and  the  fellow  who  drove 
her  came  to  us,  and  discovered  that  he  was  ordered 
to  come  again  in  an  hour,  for  that  she  was  a  silk- 
worm. I  was  surprised  with  this  phrase,  but  found 
it  was  a  cant  among  the  hackney  fraternity  for  their 
best  customers,  women  who  ramble  twice  or  thrice 
a  week  from  shop  to  shop,  to  turn  over  all  the  goods 
in  town  without  buying  any  thing.  The  silk-worms 
are,  it  seems,  indulged  by  the  tradesmen ;  for,  though 
they  never  buy,  they  are  ever  talking  of  new  silks, 
laces,  and  ribbons,  and  serve  the  owners  in  getting 
them  customers,  as  their  common  dunners  do  hi 
making  them  pay. 

The  day  of  people  of  fashion  began  now  to  break, 
and  carts  and  hacks  were  mingled  with  equipages  of 
show  and  vanity;  when  I  resolved  to  walk  it,  out  of 
cheapness;  but  my  unhappy  curiosity  is  such,  that  I 
find  it  always  my  interest  to  take  coach ;  for  some 
odd  adventure  among  beggars,  ballad-singers,  or  the 
like,  detains  and  throws  me  into  expense.  It  hap- 
pened so  immediately;  for  at  the  corner  of  War- 
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wick- Street,  as  I  was  listening  to  a  new  ballad,  a 
ragged  rascal,  a  beggar  who  knew  me,  came  up  to 
me,  and  began  to  turn  the  eyes  of  the  good  company 
upon  me,  by  telling  me  he  was  extremely  poor,  and 
should  die  in  the  street  for  want  of  drink,  except  I 
immediately  would  have  the  charity  to  give  him  six- 
pence to  go  into  the  next  ale-house  and  save  his  life. 
He  urged,  with  a  melancholy  face,  that  all  his  family 
had  died  of  thirst.  All  the  mob  have  humour,  and 
two  or  three  began  to  take  the  jest;  by  which  Mr. 
Sturdy  carried  his  point,  and  let  me  sneak  off  to  a 
coach.  As  I  drove  along,  it  was  a  pleasing  reflexion 
to  see  the  world  so  prettily  checkered  since  I  left 
Richmond,  and  the  scene  still  filling  with  childron 
of  a  new  hour.  This  satisfaction  increased  as  I  moved 
towards  the  city ;  and  gay  signs,  well-disposed 
streets,  magnificent  public  structures,  and  wealthy 
shops  adorned  with  contented  faces,  made  the  joy 
still  rising  till  we  came  into  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  centre  of  the  world  of  trade,  the  Exchange  of 
London.  As  other  men  in  the  crowds  about  me 
were  pleased  with  their  hopes  and  bargains,  I  found 
my  account  in  observing  then),  in  attention  to  their 
several  interests.  I,  indeed,  looked  upon  myself  as 
the  richest  man  that  walked  the  Exchange  that  day; 
for  my  benevolence  made  me  share  the  gains  of  every 
bargain  that  was  made.  It  was  not  the  least  of  my 
satisfaction  in  my  survey,  to  go  up  stairs,  and  pass  the 
shops  of  agreeable  females:  to  observe  so  many  pretty 
hands  busy  in  the  folding  of  ribbons,  and  the  utmost 
eagerness  of  agreeable  faces  in  the  sale  of  patches, 
pins,  and  wires,  on  each  side  of  the  counters,  was  an 
amusement  in  which  I  could  longer  have  indulged 
myself,  had  not  the  dear  creatures  called  to  me,  to 
ask  what  I  wanted,  when  I  could  not  answer,  only 
'  To  look  at  you.'  I  went  to  one  of  the  windows 
which  opened  to  the  area  below,  where  all  the  scversil 
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voices  lost  their  distinction,  and  rose  up  in  a  con- 
fused humming ;  which  created  in  me  a  reflexion 
that  could  not  come  into  the  mind  of  any  but  of  one 
a  little  too  studious;  for  I  said  to  myself  with  a  kind 
of  pun  in  thought,  *  What  nonsense  is  all  the  hurry 
of  this  world  to  those  who  are  above  it  ?'  In  these, 
or  not  much  wiser  thoughts,  I  had  like  to  have  lost 
my  place  at  the  chop-house,  where  every  man,  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  bashfulness  or  sullenness  of  our 
nation,  eats  in  a  public  room  a  mess  of  broth,  or 
chop  of  meat,  in  dumb  silence,  as  if  they  had  no  pre- 
tence to  speak  to  each  other  on  the  foot  of  being  men, 
except  they  were  of  each  other's  acquaintance. 

I  went  afterwards  to  Robin's,  and  saw  people, 
who  had  dined  with  me  at  the  five-penny  ordinary 
just  before,  give  bills  for  the  value  of  large  estates; 
and  could  not  but  behold  with  great  pleasure,  pro- 
perty lodged  in,  and  transferred  in  a  moment  from, 
such  as  would  never  be  masters  of  half  as  much  as  is 
seemingly  in  them,  and  given  from  them,  every  day 
they  live.  But  before  five  in  the  afternoon  I  left  the 
city,  came  to  my  common  scene  of  Covent-garden, 
and  passed  the  evening  at  Will's  in  attending  the 
discourses  of  several  sets  of  people,  who  relieved 
each  other  within  my  hearing  on  the  subjects  of 
cards,  dice,  love,  learning,  and  politics.  The  last 
subject  kept  me  till  I  heard  the  streets  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  bell-man,  who  had  now  the  world  to 
himself,  and  cry'd  '  Past  two  o'clock.'  This  roused 
me  from  my  seat ;  and  I  went  to  my  lodgings,  led  by 
a  light,  whom  I  put  into  the  discourse  of  his  private 
economy,  and  made  him  give  me  an  account  of  the 
charge,  hazard,  profit,  and  loss  of  a  family  that 
depended  upon  a  link,  •with  a  design  to  end  my 
trivial  day  with  the  generosity  of  six-pence,  instead 
of  a  third  part  of  that  sum.  When  I  came  to  my 
chambers,  1  writ  down  these  minutes ;  hut  was  at  a 
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Joss  what  instruction  I  should  propose  to  my  reader 
from  the  enumeration  of  so  many  insignificant  mat- 
ters and  occurrences  ;  and  I  thought  it  of  great  use, 
if  they  could  learn  with  me  to  keep  their  minds 
open  to  gratification,  and  ready  to  receive  it  from  any 
thing  it  meets  with.  This  one  circumstance  will  make 
every  face  you  see  give  you  the  satisfaction  you  now 
take  in  beholding  that  of  a  friend  ;  will  make  every 
object  a  pleasing  one  ;  will  make  all  the  good  which 
arrives  to  any  man,  an  increase  of  happiness  to  your- 
sell".  T. 
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■  E^o  tipia  Matinee 


Mure,  mndoijve, 
(iialit  carpcntis  thi/nut per  labo''eni 

I'lurimuin 

HoR.  t  Od.  ii.  27. 


-My  timorous  Muse 


L'lminbitioiis  tracts  piirsiios; 
Does  with  weak  unballast  wings, 
About  tlie  mossy  brooks  and  springs, 

Likp  tlie  laborious  bee, 
For  little  drops  of  honey  fly, 

And  there  with  humble  sweets  contents  her  industry. 

Cowi.Ev. 

The  following  letters  have  in  them  reflexions  which 
will  seem  of  importance  both  to  the  learned  world 
and  to  domestic  life.  There  is  in  the  first  an  alle- 
gory so  well  carried  on,  that  it  cannot  but  be  very 
pleasing  to  those  who  have  a  taste  of  good  writing : 
and  the  other  billets  may  have  their  use  in  common 
life. 
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*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  As  I  walked  the  other  day  in  a  fine  gar- 
den, and  observed  the  great  variety  of  improve- 
ments in  plants  and  flower*,  beyond  what  they  other- 
wise would  have  been,  I  was  naturally  led  into  a 
reflexion  upon  the  advantages  of  education,  or 
modern  culture :  how  many  good  qualities  in  the 
mind  are  lost,  for  want  of  the  like  due  care  in  nurs- 
ing and  skilfully  managing  them  ;  how  many  virtues 
are  choked  by  the  multitude  of  weeds  which  are 
suflPered  to  grow  among  them ;  how  excellent  parts 
are  often  starved  and  useless,  by  being  planted  in  a 
wrong  soil ;  and  how  very  seldom  do  these  moral 
seeds  produce  the  noble  fruits  which  might  be  ex- 
pected from  them,  by  a  neglect  of  proper  manuring, 
necessary  pruning,  and  an  artful  management  of  our 
tender  inclinations  and  first  spring  of  life.  These 
obvious  speculations  made  me  at  length  conclude, 
that  there  is  a  sort  of  vegetable  principle  in  the 
mind  of  every  man  when  he  comes  into  the  world. 
In  infants,  the  seeds  lie  bui'ied  and  undiscovered, 
till  after  a  while  they  sprout  forth  in  a  kind  of  ra- 
tional leaves,  which  are  words ;  and  in  due  season 
the  flowers  begin  to  appear  in  variety  of  beautiful 
colours,  and  all  the  gay  pictures  of  youthful  fancy 
and  imagination  ;  at  last  the  fruit  knits  and  is  formed, 
which  is  green  perhaps  at  first,  sour  and  unpleasant 
to  the  taste,  and  not  fit  to  be  gathered  :  till,  ripened 
by  due  care  and  application,  it  discovers  itself  in  all 
the  noble  productions  of  philosophy,  mathematics, 
close  reasoning,  and  handsome  argumentation.  These 
fruits,  when  they  arrive  at  a  just  maturity,  and  are  of 
a  good  kind,  afford  the  most  vigorous  nourishment 
to  the  minds  of  men.  I  reflected  further  on  the  in- 
tellectual leaves  before-mentioned,  and  found  almost 
as  great  a  variety  among  them,  as  in  the  vegetable 
world.     I  could  easily  observe  the  smooth  shining 
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Italian  leaves,  the  nimble  French  aspen  always  in 
motion,  the  Greek  and  Latin  evergreens,  the  Spa- 
nish myrtle,  the  English  oak,  the  Scotch  thistle,  the 
Irish  shambrogue,  the  prickly  German  and  Dutch 
holly,  the  Polish  and  Russian  nettle,  besides  a  vast 
number  of  exotics  imported  from  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  I  saw  several  barren  plants,  which  bore 
only  leaves,  without  any  hopes  of  flower  or  fruit. 
The  leaves  of  some  were  fragrant  and  well -shaped, 
of  others  ill-scented  and  irregular.  I  wondered  at 
a  set  of  old  whimsical  botanists,  who  spent  their 
whole  lives  in  the  contemplation  of  some  withered 
Egyptian,  Coptic,  Armenian,  or  Chinese  leaves ; 
while  others  made  it  their  business  to  collect,  in 
voluminous  herbals,  all  the  several  leaves  of  some 
one  tree.  The  flowers  afforded  a  most  diverting  en- 
tertainment, in  a  wonderful  variety  of  figures,  co- 
lours, and  scents;  however,  most  of  them  withered 
soon,  or  at  best  are  but  annuals.  Some  professed 
florists  make  them  their  constant  study  and  employ- 
ment, and  despise  all  fruit ;  and  now  and  then  a 
few  fanciful  people  spend  all  their  time  in  the  culti- 
vation of  a  single  tulip,  or  a  carnation.  But  the 
most  agreeable  amusement  seems  to  be  the  well- 
choosing,  mixing,  and  binding  together  these  flowers 
in  pleasing  nosegays,  to  present  to  ladies.  The 
scent  of  Italian  flowers  is  observed,  like  their  other 
perfumes,  to  be  too  strong,  and  to  hurt  the  brain  ; 
that  of  the  French  with  glaring  gaudy  colours,  yet 
faint  and  languid ;  (rerman  and  northern  flowers 
have  little  or  no  smell,  or  sometimes  an  unpleasant 
one.  The  ancients  had  a  secret  to  give  a  lasting 
beauty,  colour,  and  sweetness,  to  some  of  their 
choice  flowers,  which  flourish  to  this  day,  and 
which  few  of  the  moderns  can  effect.  These  arc 
becoming  enough  and  agreeable  in  their  season, 
and  do  often  handsomely  adorn  an  entcrtaimiicnt : 
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but  an  over-fondness  of  them  seems  to  be  a  disease. 
It  rarely  happens  to  find  a  plant  vigorous  enough  to 
have  (like  an  orange-tree)  at  once  beautiful  and 
shining  leaves,  fragrant  flowers,  and  delicious  nou- 
rishing fruit. 

Sir,  yours,  &c. 

'  DEAR   SPEC.  August  6,    1712. 

*  You  have  given  us,  in  your  Spectator  of 
Saturday  last,  a  very  excellent  discourse  upon  the 
force  of  custom,  and  its  wonderful  efficacy  in  mak- 
ing every  thing  pleasant  to  us.  I  cannot  deny  but 
that  I  received  above  two-pennyworth  of  instruc- 
tion from  your  paper,  and  in  the  general  was  very 
well  pleased  w-ith  it :  but  I  am,  without  a  compli- 
ment, sincerely  troubled  that  I  cannot  exactly  be  of 
your  opinion,  that  it  makes  every  thing  pleasing  to 
us.  In  short,  I  have  the  honour  to  be  yoked  to  a 
young  lady,  who  is,  in  plain  English,  for  her  stand- 
ing, a  very  eminent  scold.  She  began  to  break  her 
mind,  very  freely,  both  to  me  and  to  her  servants, 
about  two  months  after  our  nuptials ;  and,  though  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  this  humour  of  hers  these 
three  years,  yet  I  do  not  know  what  is  the  matter 
with  me,  but  I  am  no  more  delighted  with  it  than  I 
was  at  the  very  first.  I  have  advised  with  her  rela- 
tions about  her,  and  they  all  tell  me  that  her  mother 
and  her  grandmother  before  her  were  both  taken 
much  after  the  same  manner;  so  that,  since  it  runs 
in  the  blood,  I  have  but  small  hopes  of  her  recovery. 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  little  of  your  advice  in 
this  matter.  I  would  not  willingly  trouble  you  to 
contrive  how  it  may  be  a  pleasure  to  me;  if  you  will 
but  put  me  in  a  way  that  I  may  bear  it  with  indifter- 
ence,  I  shall  rest  satisfied. 

Dear  Spec. 

Your  very  humble  servant. 
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'  p.  S.  I  must  do  the  poor  girl  the  justice  to  let 
you  know,  that  this  match  was  none  of  her  own 
choosing  (or  indeed  of  mine  either);  in  considera- 
tion of  which  I  avoid  giving  her  the  least  provoca- 
tion; and  indeed  we  live  better  together  than  usually 
folks  do  who  hated  one  another  when  they  were  first 
joined.  To  evade  the  sin  against  parents,  or  at  least 
to  extenuate  it,  my  dear  rails  at  my  father  and  mo- 
ther, and  I  curse  hers  for  making  the  match,' 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR,  AugUSt  8,  1712. 

*  I  LIKE  the  theme  you  lately  gave  out  ex- 
tremely, and  should  be  as  glad  to  handle  it  as  any 
man  living.  But  I  find  myself  no  better  qualified  to 
write  about  money  than  about  my  wife  ;  for,  to  tell 
you  a  secret,  which  I  desire  may  go  no  further,  I 
am  master  of  neither  of  those  subjects. 

Yours, 

PILL  GARLICK.* 
*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  DESIRE  you  will  print  this  in  italic,  so 
as  it  may  be  generally  taken  notice  of.  It  is  de- 
signed only  to  admonish  all  persons,  who  speak 
either  at  the  bar,  pulpit,  or  any  public  assembly 
whatsoever,  how  they  discover  their  ignorance  in  the 
use  of  similies.  There  are,  in  the  pulpit  itself,  as 
vvcll  as  in  other  places,  such  gross  abuses  in  this 
kind,  that  I  give  this  warning  to  all  I  know.  I  shall 
bring  them  for  the  future  before  your  spectatorial 
authority.  On  Sunday  last,  one,  who  sliall  be 
nameless,  reproving  several  of  his  congregation  for 
standing  at  prayers,  was  pleased  to  say,  "  One 
would  think,  like  the  elephant,  you  had  no  knees." 
Now  I  myself  saw  an  elepliant,  in  Bartholomew  fair, 
kneel  down  to  take  on  his  back  the  ingenious  Mr. 
William  Penkethman. 

T.  Your  most  humble  servant.' 

c2 
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N"  456.  WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  13,  1712. 


De  quo  libeUi  in  celeberrimis  locis  proponuntur,  huic  ne 
peiire  quidem  tacite  sonceditur. 

TULL. 

The  man  whose  conduct  is  publicly  arraigned,  is  not  suf- 
fered even  to  be  undone  quietly. 

Otway,  in  his  tragedy  of  Venice  Preserved,  has 
described  the  misery  of  a  man  whose  effects  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  law,  with  great  spirit.  The  bit- 
terness of  being  the  scorn  and  laughter  of  base  minds, 
the  anguish  of  being  insulted  by  men  hardened  be- 
yond the  sense  of  shame  or  pity,  and  the  injury  of  a 
man's  fortune  being  wasted,  under  pretence  of  jus- 
tice, are  excellently  aggravated  in  the  following 
speech  of  Pierre  to  Jaffier : 

*  I  pass'd  this  very  moment  by  thy  doors. 
And  found  them  guarded  by  a  troop  of  villains; 
The  sons  of  public  i-apine  were  destroying. 
They  told  me,  by  the  sentence  of  the  law, 
They  had  commission  to  seize  all  thy  fortune  : 
Nay  more,  Priuli's  cruel  hand  had  sign'd  it. 
Here  stood  a  ruffian  with  a  horrid  face, 
Lording  it  o'er  a  pile  of  massy  plate, 
Tumbled  into  a  heap  for  public  sale. 
There  was  another  making  villainous  jests 
At  thy  undoing.     He  had  ta'en  possession 
Of  all  thy  ancient  most  domestic  ornaments  : 
Rich  hangings  intermix'd  and  wrought  with  gold; 
The  very  bed,  which  on  thy  wedding-night 
Receiv'd  tliee  to  the  arms  of  Belvidera, 
The  scene  of  all  thy  joys,  was  violated 
By  the  coarse  hands  of  lilthy  dungeon  villains, 
And  thrown  amongst  the  common  lumber.' 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  unhappy  than  the 
condition  of  bankruptcy.    The  calamity  which  hap- 
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pens  to  U9  by  ill  fortune,  or  by  the  injury  of  others, 
has  in  it  some  consolation ;  but  what  arises  from  our 
own  misbehaviour,  or  error,  is  the  state  of  the  most 
exquisite  sorrow.  When  a  man  considers  not  only 
an  ample  fortune,  but  even  the  very  necessaries  of 
life,  his  pretence  to  food  itself,  at  the  mercy  of  his 
creditors,  he  cannot  but  look  upon  himself  in  the 
state  of  the  dead,  with  his  case  thus  much  worse, 
that  the  last  office  is  performed  by  his  adversaries  in- 
stead of  his  friends.  From  this  hour  the  cruel  world 
does  not  only  take  possession  of  his  whole  fortune, 
but  even  of  every  thing  else  which  had  no  relation 
to  it.  All  his  indifferent  actions  have  new  interpre- 
tations put  upon  them  ;  and  those  whom  he  has  fa- 
voured in  his  former  life,  discharge  themselves  of 
their  obligations  to  him,  by  joining  in  the  reproaches 
of  his  enemies.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  it  should 
be  so  ;  but  it  is  too  often  seen  that  there  is  a  pride 
mixed  with  the  impatience  of  the  creditor;  and  there 
are  who  would  rather  recover  their  own  by  the 
downfall  of  a  prosperous  man,  than  be  discharged 
to  the  common  satisfaction  of  themselves  and  their 
creditors.  The  wretched  man,  who  was  lately  master 
of  abundance,  is  now  under  the  direction  of  others; 
and  the  wisdom,  economy,  good  sense,  and  skill  in 
human  life  before,  by  reason  of  his  present  mis- 
fortune, are  of  no  use  to  him  in  the  disposition 
of  any  thing.  The  incapacity  of  an  infant  or  a  luna- 
tic is  designed  for  his  provision  and  accommodation  ; 
but  that  of  a  bankrupt,  without  any  mitigation  in 
respect  of  the  accidents  by  which  it  arrived,  is  calcu- 
lated for  his  utter  ruin,  except  there  be  a  remainder 
ample  enough,  after  the  discharge  of  his  creditors, 
to  bear  also  the  expense  of  rewarding  those  by 
whose  means  the  eftcct  of  all  this  labour  was  trans- 
ferred from  him.  This  man  is  to  look  on  and  see 
others  giving  directions  upon  what  terms  and  con- 
c  3 
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ditions  his  goods  are  to  be  purchased  ;  and  all  thi» 
usually  done,  not  with  an  air  of  trustees  to  dispose 
of  his  eifects,  but  destroyers  to  divide  and  tear  them 
to  pieces. 

There  is  something  sacred  in  misery  to  great  and 
good  minds ;  for  this  reason  all  wise  law-givers  have 
been  extremely  tender  how  they  let  loose  even  the 
man  who  has  right  on  his  side,  to  act  with  any  mix- 
ture of  resentment  against  the  defendant.  Virtuous 
and  modest  men,  though  they  be  used  with  some  ar- 
tifice, and  have  it  in  their  power  to  avenge  them- 
selves, are  slow  in  the  application  of  that  power, 
and  are  ever  constrained  to  go  into  rigorous  mea- 
sures. They  are  careful  to  demonstrate  themselves 
not  only  persons  injured,  but  also  that  to  bear  it 
longer  would  be  a  means  to  make  the  offender  in- 
jure others,  before  they  proceed.  Such  men  clap 
their  hands  upon  their  hearts,  and  consider  what  it 
is  to  have  at  their  mercy  the  life  of  a  citizen.  Such 
would  have  it  to  say  to  their  own  souls,  if  possible, 
that  they  were  merciful  when  they  could  have  de- 
stroyed, rather  than  when  it  was  in  their  power  to 
have  spared  a  man,  they  destroyed.  This  is  a  due 
to  the  common  calamity  of  human  life,  due  in  some 
measure  to  our  very  enemies.  They  who  scruple 
doing  the  least  injury,  are  cautious  of  exacting  the 
utmost  justice. 

Let  any  one  who  is  conversant  in  the  variety  of 
human  life  reflect  upon  it,  and  he  will  find  the  man 
who  wants  mercy  has  a  taste  of  no  enjoyment  of 
any  kind.  There  is  a  natural  disrelish  of  every 
thing  which  is  good  m  his  very  nature,  and  he  is 
born  an  enemy  to  the  world.  He  is  ever  extremely 
partial  to  himself  in  all  his  actions,  and  has  no  sense 
of  iniquity  but  from  the  punishment  which  shall  at- 
tend it.  The  law  of  the  land  is  his  gospel,  and  all 
his  cases  of  conscience  are  determined  by  his  attor- 
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ney.  Such  men  know  not  what  it  is  to  gladden  the 
heart  of  a  miserable  man  ;  that  riches  are  the  instru- 
ments of  serving  the  purposes  of  heaven  or  hell, 
according  to  the  disposition  of  the  possessor.  The 
wealthy  can  torment  or  gratify  all  who  are  in  their 
power,  and  choose  to  do  one  or  other,  as  they  are 
aflfected  with  love  or  hatred  to  mankind.  As  for  such 
who  are  insensible  of  the  concerns  of  others,  but 
merely  as  they  affect  themselves,  these  men  are  to  be 
valued  only  for  their  mortality,  and  as  we  hope  bet- 
ter things  from  their  heirs.  I  could  not  but  read  with 
great  delight  a  letter  from  an  eminent  citizen,  who 
has  failed,  to  one  who  was  intimate  with  him  in  his 
better  fortune,  and  able  by  his  countenance  to  re- 
trieve his  lost  condition. 

'  SIR, 

'  It  is  in  vain  to  multiply  words  and  make 
apologies  for  what  is  never  to  be  defended  by  the 
best  advocate  in  the  world,  the  guilt  of  being  un- 
fortunate. All  that  a  man  in  my  condition  can  do  or 
say,  will  be  received  with  prejudice  by  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind,  but  I  hope  not  with  you :  you 
have  been  a  great  instrument  in  helping  me  to  get 
what  I  have  lost ;  and  I  know  (for  that  reason,  as 
well  as  kindness  to  me )  you  cannot  but  be  in  pain  to 
see  me  undone.  To  shew  you  I  am  not  a  man  inca- 
pable of  bearing  calamity,  I  will,  though  a  poor  man, 
lay  aside  the  distinction  between  us,  and  talk  with 
the  frankness  we  did  when  we  were  nearer  to  an 
equality  :  as  all  I  do  will  be  received  with  prejudice, 
all  you  do  will  be  looked  upon  with  partiality.  What 
1  desire  of  you  is,  that  you,  who  are  courted  by  all, 
would  smile  upon  me,  who  am  shunned  by  all.  Let 
that  grace  and  favour  which  your  fortune  throws 
upon  you,  be  turned  to  make  up  the  coldness  and 
indifference  that  is  used  towards  me.    All  good  and 
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cenerous  men  will  have  an  eye  of  kindness  for  me 
ior  my  own  sake,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  will  re- 
gard me  for  yours.  There  is  a  happy  contagion  in 
riches,  as  well  as  a  destructive  one  in  poverty  :  the 
rich  can  make  rich  without  parting  with  any  of  their 
store  ;  and  the  conversation  of  the  poor  makes  men 
poor,  though  they  borrow  nothing  of  them.  How 
this  is  to  be  accounted  for  I  know  not ;  but  men's 
estimation  follows  us  according  to  the  company  we 
keep.  If  you  are  what  you  were  to  me,  you  can  go 
a  great  way  towards  my  recovery  ;  if  you  are  not, 
my  good  fortune,  if  it  ever  returns,  will  return  by 
slower  approaches. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

and  humble  servant.' 

This  was  answered  by  a  condescension  that  did 
not,  by  long  impertinent  professions  of  kindness,  in- 
sult his  distress,  but  was  as  follows : 

*  DEAR    TOM, 

*  I  AM  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  have 
heart  enough  to  begin  the  world  a  second  time.  I 
assure  you,  I  do  not  think  your  numerous  family  at 
all  diminished  (in  the  gifts  of  nature,  for  which  I 
have  ever  so  much  admired  them)  by  what  has  so 
lately  happened  to  you.  I  shall  not  only  counte- 
nance your  affairs  with  my  appearance  for  you,  but 
shall  accommodate  you  with  a  considerable  sum  at 
common  interest  for  three  years.  You  know  I  could 
make  more  of  it;  but  I  have  so  great  a  love  for  you, 
that  I  can  wave  opportunities  of  gain  to  help  you ; 
for  I  do  not  care  whether  they  say  of  me  after  I  am 
dead,  that  I  had  an  hundred  or  fifty  thousand 
pounds  more  than  I  wanted  when  I  was  living. 
T.  Your  obliged  humble  servant.' 
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N°  457.    THURSDAY,  AUGUST  14,  1712. 


•MuUa  et  praclara  minantis. 

HoR.  2  Sat.  Lii.  9. 


Seeming  to  promise  something  wondrous  great. 

I  SHALL  this  day  lay  before  my  readers  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  same  hand  with  that  of  last  Friday,  which 
contained  proposals  for  a  printed  news-paper  that 
should  take  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  penny-post. 

'sir, 

'  The  kind  reception  you  gave  my  last 
Friday's  letter,  in  which  I  broached  my  project  of  a 
news-paper,  encourages  me  to  lay  before  you  two  or 
three  more ;  for,  you  must  know,  sir,  that  we  look 
upon  you  to  be  the  Lowndes*  of  the  learned  world,^ 
and  cannot  think  any  scheme  practicable  or  rational 
before  you  have  approved  of  it,  though  all  the  mo- 
ney we  raise  by  it  is  on  our  own  funds,  and  for  our 
private  use. 

'  I  have  often  thought  that  a  news-letter  of  whis- 
pers, written  every  post,  and  sent  about  the  kingdom, 
after  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Mr.  Dyer,  Mr. 
Dawkes,  or  any  other  epistolary  historian,  might  be 
highly  gratifying  to  the  public,  as  well  as  beneficial 
to  the  author.  By  whispers  I  mean  those  pieces  of 
news  which  are  communicated  as  secrets,  and  which 
bring  a  double  pleasure  to  the  hearer;  first,  as  they 
are  private  history;  and,  in  the  next  place,  as  they 
have  always  in  them  a  dash  of  scandal.  These  are  the 
two  chief  qualifications  in  an  article  of  news,  which 
recommend  it,  in  a  more  than  ordinary  manner,  to 
the  ears  of  the  curious.   Sickness  of  persons  in  high 

*  Secretary  at  this  time  of  the  treasury,  and  director  of 
the  mint. 
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posts,  twilight  visits  paid  and  received  by  ministers  of 
state,  clandestine  courtships  and  marriages,  secret 
amours,  losses  at  play,  applications  for  places,  with 
their  respective  successes  or  repulses,  are  the  mate- 
rials in  which  1  chiefly  intend  to  deal.  I  have  two 
persons,  that  are  each  of  them  the  representative  of  a 
species,  who  are  to  furnish  me  with  those  whispers 
which  I  intend  to  convey  to  my  correspondents.  The 
first  of  these  is  Peter  Hush,  descended  from  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Hushes.  The  other  is  the  old 
lady  Blast,  who  has  a  very  numerous  tribe  of  daugh- 
ters in  the  two  great  cities  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster. Peter  Hush  has  a  whispering-hole  in  most  of 
the  great  coffee-houses  about  town.  If  you  are  alone 
with  him  in  a  wide  room,  he  carries  you  up  into  a 
corner  of  it,  and  speaks  in  your  ear.  I  have  seen 
Peter  seat  himself  in  a  company  of  seven  or  eight 
persons,  whom  he  never  saw  before  in  his  life ;  and, 
after  having  looked  about  to  see  there  was  no  one  that 
overheard  him,  has  communicated  to  them  in  a  low 
voice,  and  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  the  death  of  a 
great  man  in  the  country,  who  was,  perhaps,  a  fox- 
hunting the  very  moment  this  account  was  given  of 
him.  If  upon  your  entering  into  a  coffee-house  you 
see  a  circle  of  heads  bending  over  the  table,  and  lying 
close  to  one  another,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  my  friend 
Peter  is  among  them.  I  have  known  Peter  publish- 
ing the  whisper  of  the  day  by  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  at  Garraway's,  by  twelve  at  Will's,  and 
before  two  at  the  Smyrna.  When  Peter  has  thus 
effectually  launched  a  secret,  I  have  been  very  well 
pleased  to  hear  people  whispering  it  to  one  another  at 
second-hand,  and  spreading  it  about  as  their  own;  for 
you  must  know,  sir,  the  great  incentive  to  whispering 
is  the  ambition  which  every  one  has  of  being  thought 
in  the  secret,  and  being  looked  upon  as  a  man  who 
J)a.s  access  to  greater  people  than  one  would  imagine. 
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After  having  given  you  this  account  of  Peter  Hush, 
I  proceed  to  that  virtuous  lady,  the  old  lady  Blast, 
who  is  to  communicate  to  me  the  private  transac- 
tions of  the  crimp-table,  with  all  the  arcana  of  the 
fair  sex.  The  Lady  Blast,  you  must  understand, 
has  such  a  particular  malignity  in  her  whisper,  that 
it  blights  like  an  easterly  wind,  and  withers  every 
reputation  that  it  breathes  upon.  She  has  a  particular 
knack  at  making  private  weddings,  and  last  winter 
married  above  five  women  of  quality  to  their  foot- 
men. Her  whisper  can  make  an  innocent  j'oung 
woman  big  with  child,  or  fill  an  healthful  young 
fellow  with  distempers  that  are  not  to  be  named.  She 
can  turn  a  visit  into  an  intrigue,  and  a  distant  salute 
into  an  assignation.  She  can  beggar  the  wealthy, 
and  degrade  the  noble.  In  short,  she  can  whisper 
men  base  or  foolish,  jealous  or  ill-natured :  or,  if 
occasion  requires,  can  tell  you  the  slips  of  their 
great  grandmothers,  and  traduce  the  memory  of 
honest  coachmen  that  have  been  in  their  graves 
above  these  hundred  yeai's.  By  these  and  the  like 
helps,  I  question  not  but  I  shall  furnish  out  a  very 
liandsome  news-letter.  Tf  ynu  approve  my  project, 
I  shall  begin  to  whisper  by  the  very  next  post,  and 
question  not  but  every  one  of  my  customers  will  be 
very  well  pleased  with  me,  when  he  considers  that 
every  piece  of  news  I  send  him  is  a  word  in  his  ear, 
and  lets  him  into  a  secret. 

*  Having  given  you  a  sketch  of  this  project,  I  shall, 
in  the  next  place,  suggest  to  you  another  for  a 
monthly  pamphlet,  which  I  shall  likewise  submit  to 
your  spectatorial  wisdom.  I  need  not  tell  you,  sir, 
that  there  are  several  authors  in  France,  Germany, 
and  Holland,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country*,  who 
publish  every  month  what  they  call,  An  Account  of 
the  Works  of  the  Learned,  in  which  they  give  us  an 

*  Mr.  Michael  de  la  Roche,  ,38  vols.  8vo,  in  Engl,  uucler 
tlilTei  ent  titles,  and  in  Fr.  8  tomes,  2  tto. 
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abstract  of  all  such  books  as  are  printed  in  any  part 
of  Europe.  Now,  sir,  it  is  my  design  to  publish 
every  month.  An  Account  of  the  Works  of  the  Un- 
learned. Several  late  productions  of  my  own  country- 
men, who  many  of  them  make  a  very  eminent  figure 
in  the  illiterate  world,  encourage  me  in  this  under- 
taking. I  may  in  this  work  possibly  make  a  review 
of  several  pieces  which  have  appeared  in  the  foreign 
accounts  above-mentioned,  though  they  ought  not 
to  have  been  taken  notice  of  in  works  which  bear 
such  a  title.  I  may  likewise  take  into  consideration 
such  pieces  as  appear,  from  time  to  time,  under  the 
names  of  those  gentlemen  who  compliment  one 
another  in  public  assemblies,  by  the  title  of  "  the 
learned  gentlemen."  Our  party-authors  will  also 
afford  me  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  not  to  men- 
tion the  editors,  commentators,  and  others,  who  are 
often  men  of  no  learning,  or,  what  is  as  bad,  of  no 
knowledge.  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  this  hint;  but, 
if  you  think  any  thing  can  be  made  of  it,  I  shall  set 
about  it  with  all  the  pains  and  application  that  so 
\iseful  a  work  deserves. 

I  am  ever, 
C.  Most  worthy  Sir,  &c.' 
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Ak^wf  ovx  «y«9».  Hes  *, 

Ptidor  mains »—  HoR, 

False  modesty. 

I  COULD  not  but  smile  at  the  account  that  was 
yesterday  given  me  of  a  modest  young  gentleman, 

*  The  motto  from  Hesiod  was  not  prefixed  to  this  paper 
ia  the  Specu  ia  folio. 
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who,  being  invited  to  an  entertainment,  though  he 
was  not  used  to  drink,  had  not  the  confidence  to 
refuse  his  glass  in  his  turn,  when  on  a  sudden  he  grew 
so  flustered,  that  he  took  all  the  talk  of  the  table 
into  his  own  hands,  abused  every  one  of  the  com- 
pany, and  flung  a  bottle  at  the  gentleman's  head 
who  treated  him.  This  has  given  me  occasion  to  re- 
flect upon  the  ill  effects  of  a  vicious  modesty,  and  to 
remember  the  saying  of  Brutus,  as  it  is  quoted  by 
Plutarch,  that  *  the  person  has  had  but  an  ill  educa- 
tion, who  has  not  been  taught  to  deny  any  thing.' 
This  false  kind  of  modesty  has,  perhaps,  betrayed 
both  sexes  into  as  many  vices  as  the  most  aban- 
doned impudence  ;  and  is  the  more  inexcusable  to 
reason,  because  it  acts  to  gratify  others  rather  than 
itself,  and  is  punished  with  a  kind  of  remorse,  not 
only  like  other  vicious  habits  when  the  crime  is  over, 
but  even  at  the  very  time  that  it  is  committed. 

Nothing  is  more  amiable  than  true  modesty,  and 
nothing  is  more  contemptible  than  the  false.  The 
one  guards  virtue,  the  other  betrays  it.  True 
modesty  is  ashamed  to  do  any  thing  that  is  opposite 
to  the  humour  of  the  company.  True  modesty 
avoids  every  thing  that  is  criminal,  false  modesty 
every  thing  that  is  unfashionable.  The  latter  is  only 
a  general  undetermined  instinct;  the  former  is  that 
instinct,  limited  and  circumscribed  by  the  rules  of 
prudence  and  religion. 

We  may  conclude  that  modesty  to  be  false  and 
vicious  which  engages  a  man  to  do  any  thing  that  is 
ill  or  indiscreet,  or  which  restrains  him  from  doing 
any  thing  that  is  of  a  contrary  nature.  How  many 
men,  in  the  common  concerns  of  life,  lend  sums  of 
money  which  they  are  not  able  to  spare,  are  bound 
for  persons  whom  they  have  but  little  friendship  for, 
give  recommendatory  characters  of  men  whom  they 
are  not  acquainted  with,  bestow  places  on  those 

VOL.  XIII.  D 
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whom  they  do  not  esteeni,  live  in  such  a  manner  as 
they  themselves  do  not  approve,  and  all  this  merely 
because  they  have  not  the  confidence  to  resist  soli- 
citation, importunity,  or  example ! 

Nor  does  this  false  modesty  expose  us  only  to  such 
actions  as  are  indiscreet,  but  very  often  to  such  as 
are  highly  criminal.  When  Xenophanes  was  called 
timorous,  because  he  would  not  venture  his  money 
in  a  game  at  dice  :  '  I  confess,'  said  he,  '  that  I  am 
exceeding  timorous,  for  I  dare  not  do  an  ill  thing.' 
On  the  contrary,  a  man  of  vicious  modesty  complies 
with  every  thing,  and  is  only  fearful  of  doing  what 
may  look  singular  in  the  company  where  he  is  en- 
gaged. He  falls  in  with  the  torrent,  and  lets  him- 
self go  to  every  action  or  discourse,  however  un- 
justifiable in  itself,  so  it  be  in  vogue  among  the 
present  party.  This,  though  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon, is  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  dispositions  in 
human  nature,  that  men  should  not  be  ashamed  of 
speaking  or  acting  in  a  dissolute  or  irrational  man- 
ner, but  that  one  who  is  in  their  company  should  be 
ashamed  of  governing  himself  by  the  principles  of 
reason  and  virtue. 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  to  consider  false  mo- 
desty, as  it  restrains  a  man  from  doing  what  is  good 
and  laudable.  My  reader's  own  thoughts  will  suggest 
to  him  many  instances  and  examples  under  this 
head.  I  shall  only  dwell  upon  one  reflexion,  which 
I  cannot  make  without  a  secret  concern.  We  have 
in  England  a  particular  bashfulness  in  every  thing 
that  regards  religion.  A  well-bred  man  is  obliged  to 
conceal  any  serious  sentiment  of  this  nature,  and 
very  often  to  appear  a  greater  libertine  than  he  is, 
that  he  may  keep  himself  in  countenance  among  the 
men  of  mode.  Our  excess  of  modesty  makes  us 
shamefaced  in  all  the  exercises  of  piety  and  devotion. 
This  humour  prevails  upon  us  daily  j  insomuch  that, 
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at  many  well-bred  tables,  the  master  of  the  house  is 
so  very  modest  a  man,  that  he  has  not  the  confidence 
to  say  grace  at  his  own  table :  a  custom  which  is  not 
only  practised  by  all  the  nations  about  us,  but  was 
never  omitted  by  the  heathens  themselves.  English 
gentlemen,  who  travel  into  Roman-catholic  coun- 
tries, are  not  a  little  surprised  to  meet  with  people 
of  the  best  quality  kneeling  in  their  churches,  and 
engaged  in  their  private  devotions,  though  it  be  not 
at  the  hours  of  public  worship.  An  officer  of  the 
armv,  or  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,  in  those  coun- 
tries, would  be  afraid  of  passing  not  only  for  an 
irreligious,  but  an  ill-bred  man,  should  he  be  seen 
to  go  to  bed,  or  sit  down  at  table,  without  offering 
up  his  devotions  on  such  occasions.  The  same  show 
of  religion  appears  in  all  the  foreign  reformed 
churches,  and  enters  so  much  into  their  ordinary 
conversation,  that  an  Englishman  is  apt  to  term 
them  hypocritical  and  precise. 

This  little  appearance  of  a  religious  deportment  in 
our  nation,  may  proceed  in  some  measure  from  that 
modesty  which  is  natural  to  us  ;  but  the  great  occa- 
sion of  it  is  certainly  this.  Those  swarms  of  secta- 
ries that  over-ran  the  nation  in  the  time  of  the  great 
rebellion,  carried  their  hypocrisy  so  high,  that  they 
had  converted  our  whole  language  into  a  jargon  of 
enthusiasm  ;  insomuch  that,  upon  the  Restoration, 
men  thought  they  could  not  recede  too  far  from  the 
behaviour  and  practice  of  those  persons  who  had 
made  religion  a  cloak  to  so  many  villanies.  This  led 
them  into  the  other  extreme  ;  every  appearance  of 
devotion  was  looked  upon  as  puritanical  ;  and  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  '  ridiculers'  who  flourished  in 
tliat  reign,  and  attacked  every  thing  that  was  serious, 
it  has  ever  since  been  out  of  countenance  among  us. 
By  this  means  we  are  gradually  fallen  into  that 
vicious  modesty,  which  has  in  some  measure  worn 
u  2 
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out  from  among  us  the  appearance  of  Christianity 
in  ordinary  life  and  conversation,  and  which  dis- 
tinguishes us  from  all  our  neighbours. 

Hypocrisy  cannot  indeed  be  too  much  detested, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  open 
impiety.  They  are  both  equally  destructive  to  the 
person  who  is  possessed  with  them  ;  but,  in  regard 
to  others,  hypocrisy  is  not  so  pernicious  as  barefaced 
irreligion.  The  due  mean  to  be  observed  is,  '  to 
be  sincerely  virtuous,  and  at  the  same  time  to  let 
the  world  see  we  are  so.'  I  do  not  know  a  more 
dreadful  menace  in  the  holy  writings,  than  that 
which  is  pronounced  against  those  who  have  this 
perverted  modesty,  to  be  ashamed  before  men  in  a 
particular  of  such  unspeakable  importance.         C. 
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-Quicqnid  dignum  sapiente  honoque  est. 

HoR.  1  Ep.  iv.  5. 


. Whate'er  befits  the  wise  and  good.         Creech. 

Religion  may  be  considered  under  two  general 
heads.  The  first  comprehends  what  we  are  to  believe, 
the  other  what  we  are  to  practise.  By  those  things 
which  we  are  to  believe,  I  mean  whatever  is  revealed 
to  us  in  the  holy  writings,  and  which  we  could  not 
have  obtained  the  knowledge  of  by  the  light  of  na- 
ture ;  by  the  things  which  we  are  to  practise,  I  mean 
all  those  duties  to  which  we  are  directed  by  reason  or 
natural  religion.  The  first  of  these  I  shall  distinguish 
by  the  name  of  faith,  the  second  by  that  of  morality. 
If  we  look  into  the  more  serious  part  of  mankind, 
we  find  many  who  lay  so  great  a  stress  upon  faith, 
that  they  neglect  morality  ;  and  many  who  build  so 
much  upon  morality,  that  they  do  not  pay  a  due  re- 
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gard  to  faith.  The  perfect  man  should  be  defective 
in  neither  of  these  particulars,  as  will  be  very  evi- 
dent to  those  who  consider  the  benefits  which  arise 
from  each  of  them,  and  which  I  shall  make  the  sub- 
ject of  this  day's  paper. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  division  of  Christian 
duty  into  morality  and  faith,  and  that  they  have 
both  their  peculiar  excellencies,  the  first  has  the 
pre-eminence  in  several  respects. 

First,  Because  the  greatest  part  of  morality  (as  I 
have  stated  the  notion  of  it)  is  of  a  fixed  eternal 
nature,  and  will  endure  when  faith  shall  fail,  and  be 
lost  in  conviction. 

Secondly,  Because  a  person  may  be  qualified  to 
do  greater  good  to  mankind,  and  become  more  be- 
neficial to  the  world,  by  morality  without  faith,  than 
by  faith  without  morality. 

Thirdly,  Because  morality  gives  a  greater  perfec- 
tion to  human  nature,  by  quieting  the  mind,  mode- 
rating the  passions,  and  advancing  the  happiness  of 
every  man  in  his  private  capacity. 

Fourthly,  Because  the  rule  of  morality  is  much 
more  certain  than  that  of  faith,  all  the  civilised  na- 
tions of  the  world  agreeing  in  the  great  points  of 
morality,  as  much  as  they  differ  in  those  of  faith. 

Fifthly,  Because  infidelity  is  not  of  so  malignant 
a  nature  as  immorality ;  or,  to  put  the  same  reason 
in  another  light,  because  it  is  generally  owned,  there 
may  be  salvation  for  a  virtuous  infidel  (particularly 
in  the  case  of  invincible  ignorance),  but  none  for  a 
vicious  believer. 

Sixtlily,  Because  faith  seems  to  draw  its  principal, 
if  not  all  its  excellency,  from  the  influence  it  has  upon 
morality;  as  we  shall  see  more  at  large,  if  we  con- 
iiidcr  wherein  consists  the  excellency  of  faith,  or  the 
belief  of  revealed  religion ;  and  this  I  think  is, 
jj  3 
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Ffrst,  In  explaining,  and  carrying  to  greater 
heights,  several  points  of  morality. 

Secondly,  In  furnishing  new  and  stronger  motives 
to  enforce  the  practice  of  morality. 

Thirdly,  In  giving  us  more  amiable  ideas  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  more  endearing  notions  of  one  an- 
other, and  a  truer  state  of  ourselves,  both  in  regard 
to  the  grandeur  and  vileness  of  our  natures. 

Fourthly,  By  shewing  us  the  blackness  and  defor- 
mity of  vice,  which  in  the  Christian  system  is  so 
very  great,  that  he  who  is  possessed  of  all  perfec- 
tion, and  the  sovereign  judge  of  it,  is  represented 
by  several  of  our  divines  as  hating  sin  to  the  same 
degree  that  he  loves  the  sacred  person  who  was 
made  the  propitiation  of  it. 

Fifthly,  In  being  the  ordinary  and  prescribed 
method  of  making  morality  effectual  to  salvation. 

I  have  only  touched  on  these  several  heads,  which 
every  one  who  is  conversant  in  discourses  of  this 
nature  will  easily  enlarge  upon  in  his  own  thoughts, 
and  draw  conclusions  from  them  which  may  be  use- 
ful to  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  life.  One  I  am 
sure  is  so  obvious,  that  he  cannot  miss  it,  namely, 
that  a  man  cannot  be  perfect  in  his  scheme  of  mo- 
rality, who  does  not  strengthen  and  support  it  with 
that  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Besides  this,  I  shall  lay  down  two  or  three  other 
maxims,  which  I  think  we  may  deduce  from  what 
has  been  said, 

First,  That  we  should  be  particularly  cautious  of 
making  any  thing  an  article  of  faith,  which  does  not 
contribute  to  the  confirmation  or  improvement  of 
morality. 

Secondly,  That  no  article  of  faith  can  be  true  and 
authentic,  which  weakens  or  subverts  the  practical 
part  of  religion,  or  what  I  have  hitherto  called  mo- 
rality. 
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Thirdly,  That  the  greatest  friend  of  morality  and 
natural  religion,  cannot  possibly  apprehend  any 
danger  from  embracing  Christianity,  as  it  is  pre- 
served pure  and  uncorrupt  in  the  doctrines  of  our 
national  church*. 

There  is  likewise  another  maxim  which  I  think 
may  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  considerations^ 
which  is  this,  that  we  should,  in  all  dubious  points, 
consider  any  ill  consequences  that  may  arise  from 
them,  supposing  they  should  be  erroneous,  before 
we  give  up  our  assent  to  them. 

For  example,  In  that  disputable  point  of  persecut- 
ing men  for  conscience  sake,  besides  the  imbittering 
their  minds  with  hatred,  indignation,  and  all  the  ve- 
hemence of  resentment,  and  insnaring  them  to  profess 
what  they  do  not  believe,  we  cut  them  off  from  the 
pleasures  and  advantages  of  society,  afflict  their  bo- 
dies, distress  their  fortunes,  hurt  their  reputations, 
ruin  their  families,  make  their  lives  painful,  or  put  an 
end  to  them.  Sure  when  I  see  such  dreadful  conse- 
quences rising  from  a  principle,  I  would  be  as  fully 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  it,  as  of  a  mathematical 
demonstration,  before  I  would  venture  to  act  upoa 
it,  or  make  it  a  part  of  my  religion. 

In  this  case  the  injury  done  our  neighbour  is  plain 
and  evident;  the  principle  that  puts  us  upon  doing 
it,  of  a  dubious  and  disputable  nature.  Morality 
seems  highly  violated  by  the  one;  and  whether  or 
no  a  zeal  for  what  a  man  thinks  the  true  system  of 
faith  may  justify  it,  is  very  uncertain.  I  cannot  but 
think,  if  our  religion  produces  charity  as  well  as 
zeal,  it  will  not  be  for  shewing  itself  by  such  cruel 
instances.  But  to  conclude  with  the  words  of  an 
excellent  author,  '  We  have  just  enough  of  religion 
to  make  us  hate,  but  not  enough  to  make  us  love  one 
another.'  C. 

•  The  Gospel. 
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Decipimur  specie  recti. 

Hon.  Ars  Poet.  v.  25. 
Deluded  by  a  seeming  excellence. 

KoStOMMON. 

Our  defects  and  follies  are  too  often  unknown  to 
us;  nay,  they  are  so  far  from  being  known  to  us, 
that  they  pass  for  demonstrations  of  our  worth.  This 
makes  us  easy  in  the  midst  of  them,  fond  to  shew 
them,  fond  to  improve  them,  and  to  be  esteemed  for 
them.  Then  it  is  that  a  thousand  unaccountable 
conceits,  gay  inventions,  and  extravagant  actions, 
nmst  afford  us  pleasures,  and  display  us  to  others 
in  the  colours  which  we  ourselves  take  a  fancy  to 
glory  in.  Indeed  there  is  something  so  amusing  for 
the  time  in  this  state  of  vanity  and  ill-grounded  sa- 
tisfaction, that  even  the  wiser  world  has  chosen  an 
exalted  word  to  describe  its  enchantments,  and  call- 
ed it,  '  The  Paradise  of  Fools.' 

Perhaps  the  latter  part  of  this  reflexion  may  seem 
a  false  thought  to  some,  and  bear  another  turn  than 
what  I  have  given;  but  it  is  at  present  none  of  my 
business  to  look  after  it,  who  am  going  to  confess 
that  I  have  been  lately  amongst  them  in  a  vision. 

Methought  I  was  transported  to  a  hill,  green, 
flowery,  and  of  an  easy  ascent.  Upon  the  broad  top 
of  it  resided  squint-eyed  Error,  and  Popular  Opinion 
with  many  heads;  two  that  dwelt  in  sorcery,  and 
were  famous  i'or  bewitching  people  with  the  love  of 
themselves.  To  these  repaired  iv  multitude  from  CA^ery 
fcide,  by  two  different  paths  which  lead  towards  each 
of  them.  Some  who  had  the  most  assuming  air  went 
directly  of  themselves  to  Error,  without  expecting  a 
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conductor ;  others  of  a  softer  nature  went  first  to 
Popular  Opinion,  from  whence,  as  she  influenced 
and  engaged  them  with  their  own  praises,  she  de- 
livered them  over  to  his  government. 

When  we  had  ascended  to  an  open  part  of  the  sum- 
mit where  Opinion  abode,  we  found  her  entertaining 
several  who  had  arrived  before  us.  Her  voice  was 
pleasing ;  she  breathed  odours  as  she  spoke.  She 
seemed  to  have  a  tongue  for  every  one;  every  one 
thought  he  heard  of  something  that  was  valuable  in 
himself,  and  expected  a  paradise  which  she  promised 
as  the  reward  of  his  merit.  Thus  were  we  drawn 
to  follow  her,  till  she  should  bring  us  where  it  was 
to  be  bestowed;  and  it  was  observable,  that  all  the 
way  we  went,  the  company  was  either  praising  them- 
selves for  their  qualifications,  or  one  another  for  those 
qualifications  which  they  took  to  be  conspicuous  in 
their  own  characters,  or  dispraising  others  for  want- 
ing theirs,  or  vying  in  the  degrees  of  theui. 

At  last  we  approached  a  bower,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  Error  was  seated.  The  trees  were  thick 
woven,  and  the  place  where  he  sat  artfully  contrived 
to  darken  him  a  little.  He  was  disguised  in  a  whitish 
robe,  which  he  had  put  on,  that  he  might  appear  to 
us  with  a  nearer  resemblance  to  Truth;  and  as  she 
has  a  light  whereby  she  manifests  the  beauties  of 
nature  to  the  eyes  of  her  adorers,  so  he  had  provid- 
ed himself  with  a  magical  wand,  that  he  might  do 
something  in  imitation  of  it,  and  please  with  delu- 
sions. This  he  lifted  solemnly,  and,  muttering  to 
himself,  bid  the  glories  which  he  kept  under  enchant- 
ment to  appear  before  us.  Immediately  we  cast  our 
eyes  on  that  part  of  the  sky  to  which  he  pointed,  and 
observed  a  thin  blue  prospect,  which  cleared  a» 
mountaius  in  a  sununcr  morning  when  the  mist  goes 
ott,  and  the  palace  of  Vanity  appeared  to  sight. 

The  foundation  seemed  hardly  a  foundation,  but  a 
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set  of  curling  clouds,  which  it  stood  upon  by  magical 
contrivance.  The  way  by  which  we  ascended  was 
painted  like  a  rainbow ;  and  as  we  went,  the  breeze, 
that  played  about  us,  bewitched  the  senses.  The 
walks  were  gilded  all  for  show;  the  lowest  set  of 
pillars  were  of  the  slight  fine  Corinthian  order,  and 
the  top  of  the  building  being  rounded,  bore  so  far 
the  resemblance  of  a  bubble. 

At  the  gate  the  travellers  neither  met  with  a  porter, 
nor  waited  till  one  should  appear ;  every  one  thought 
his  merits  a  sufficient  passport,  and  pressed  forward. 
In  the  hall  we  met  with  several  phantoms,  that  roved 
amongst  us,  and  ranged  the  company  according  to 
their  sentiments.  There  was  decreasing  Honour,  that 
had  nothing  to  shew,  but  an  old  coat  of  his  ancestor's 
achievements.  There  was  Ostentation,  that  made  him- 
self his  own  corrstant  subject,  and  Gallantry  strutting 
upon  his  tiptoes.  At  the  upper  end  of  the'hall  stood  a 
throne,  whose  canopy  glittered  with  all  the  riches  that 
gaiety  could  contrive  to  lavish  on  it;  and  between  the 
gilded  arms  sat  Vanity,  decked  in  the  peacock's  fea- 
thers, and  acknowledged  for  another  Venus  by  her  vo- 
taries. The  boy  who  stood  beside  her  for  a  Cupid,  and 
who  made  the  world  to  bow  before  her,  was  called 
Self-Conceit.  His  eyes  had  every  now  and  then  a 
cast  inwards,  to  the  neglect  of  all  objects  about  him ; 
and  the  arms  which  he  made  use  offer  conquest,  were 
borrowed  from  those  against  whom  he  had  a  design. 
The  arrow  which  he  shot  at  the  soldier,  was  fledged 
from  his  own  plume  of  feathers;  the  dart  he  directed 
against  the  man  of  wit,  was  winged  from  the  quills 
he  writ  with;  and  that  which  he  sent  against  those 
who  presumed  upon  their  riches,  was  headed  with 
gold  out  of  their  treasuries.  He  made  nets  for  states- 
men from  their  own  contrivances ;  he  ix)ok  fire 
from  the  eyes  of  ladies,  with  which  he  melted  their 
hearts;  and  lightning  from  the  tongues  of  the  elo- 
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quent,  to  inflame  them  with  their  own  glories.  At 
the  foot  of  the  throne  sat  three  false  Graces  :  Flat- 
tery with  a  shell  of  paint,  Affectation  with  a  mirror 
to  practise  at,  and  Fashion  ever  changing  the  pos- 
ture of  her  clothes.  These  applied  themselves  to 
secure  the  conquests  which  Self-Conceit  had  gotten, 
and  had  each  of  them  their  particular  polities.  Flat- 
tery gave  new  colours  and  complexions  to  all  things ; 
Aftectation  new  airs  and  ap}>earances,  which,  as  she 
said,  were  not  vulgar  ;  and  Fashion  both  concealed 
some  home  defects,  and  added  some  foreign  exter- 
nal beauties. 

As  I  was  reflecting  upon  what  I  saw,  I  heard  a 
voice  in  the  crowd  bemoaning  the  condition  of  man- 
kind, which  is  thus  managed  by  the  breath  of  Opi- 
nion, deluded  by  Error,  fired  by  Self-Conceit,  and 
given  up  to  be  trained  in  all  the  courses  of  Vanity, 
till  Scorn  or  Poverty  come  upon  us.  These  expres- 
sions were  no  sooner  handed  about,  but  I  imme- 
diately saw  a  general  disorder,  till  at  last  there  was 
a  parting  in  one  place,  and  a  grave  old  man,  decent 
and  resolute,  was  led  forward  to  be  punishetl  for  the 
words  he  had  uttered.  I  le  appeared  inclined  to  have 
spoken  in  his  own  defence,  but  I  could  not  observe 
that  any  one  was  willing  to  l>ear  him.  Vanity  cast 
a  scornful  smile  at  him;  Self-Conceit  was  angry; 
Flattery,  who  knew  him  for  Plain-Dealing,  put  on  a 
vizard,  and  turned  away;  Affectation  tossed  her  fan, 
made  mouths,  and  called  liini  Envy  or  Slander;  and 
Fashion  would  have  it,  that  at  least  he  must  be  Ill- 
Manners.  I'hus  slighted  and  despL^sed  by  ail,  he  was 
driven  out  for  abusing  people  of  merit  and  figure;  and 
I  heard  it  firmly  resolved,  that  he  sfioiild  be  used  no 
better  wherever  they  met  with  him  hereafter. 

I  had  already  seen  tlie  meaning  of  most  part  of  that 
warning  which  he  had  given,  and  was  considering 
how  the  latter  words  should   be  fulfilled,  when  a 
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mighty  noise  was  heard  without,  and  the  door  was 
blackened  by  a  numerous  train  of  harpies  crowding 
in  upon  us.  Folly  and  Broken-Credit  was  seen  in 
the  house  before  they  entered.  Trouble,  Shame, 
Infamy,  Scorn,  and  Poverty,  brought  up  the  rear. 
Vanity,  with  her  Cupid  and  Graces,  disappeared; 
her  subjects  ran  into  holes  and  corners;  but  many  of 
them  were  found  and  carried  off  (as  I  was  told  by 
one  who  stood  near  me)  either  to  prisons  or  cellars, 
solitude  or  little  company,  the  mean  arts  or  the  viler 
crafts  of  life.  *  But  these,'  added  he  with  a  disdain- 
ful air,  '  are  such  who  would  fondly  live  here,  when 
their  merits  neither  matched  the  lustre  of  the  place, 
nor  their  riches  its  expenses.  We  have  seen  such 
scenes  as  these  before  now  ;  the  glory  you  saw  will 
all  return  when  the  hurry  is  over.'  I  thanked  him 
for  his  information ;  and  believing  him  so  incorri- 
gible as  that  he  would  stay  till  it  was  his  turn  to  be 
taken,  I  made  off  to  the  door,  and  overtook  some 
few,  who,  though  they  would  not  hearken  to  Plain- 
Dealing,  were  now  terrified  to  good  purpose  by  the 
example  of  others.  But  when  they  had  touched  the 
threshold,  it  was  a  strange  shock  to  them  to  find  that 
the  delusion  of  Error  was  gone,  and  they  plainly  dis- 
cerned the  building  to  hang  a  little  up  in  the  air 
without  any  real  foundation.  At  first  we  saw 
nothing  but  a  desperate  leap  remained  for  us,  and  I  a 
thousand  times  blamed  my  unmeaning  curiosity  that 
had  brought  me  into  so  much  danger.  But  as  they 
began  to  sink  lower  in  their  own  minds,  methought 
the  palace  sunk  along  with  us,  till  they  were  arrived 
at  the  due  point  of  esteem  which  they  ought  to  have 
for  themselves;  then  the  part  of  the  buildmg  in 
yhich  they  stood  touched  the  earth,  and  we  depart- 
ing out,  it  retired  from  our  eyes.  Now,  whether 
they  who  stayed  in  the  palace  were  sensible  of  this 
descent,  I  cannot  tell:  it  was  then  my  opinion  that 
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they  were  not.  However  it  be,  my  dream  broke  up 
at  it,  and  has  given  me  occasion  all  my  life  to  reflect 
upon  the  fatal  consequences  of  following  the  sugges- 
tions of  Vanity. 

MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  WRITE  to  you  to  desire,  that  you  would 
again  touch  upon  a  certain  enormity,  which  is  chiefly 
in  use  among  the  politer  and  better-bred  part  of 
mankind ;  I  mean  the  ceremonies,  bows,  curtsies, 
whisperings,  smiles,  winks,  nods,  with  other  familiar 
arts  of  salutation,  which  take  up  in  our  churches  so 
much  time  that  might  be  better  employed,  and  which 
seem  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  duty  and  true 
intent  of  our  entering  into  those  religious  assemblies. 
The  resemblance  which  this  bears  to  our  indeed 
proper  behaviour  in  theatres,  may  be  some  instance 
of  its  incongruity  in  the  above-mentioned  places.  In 
Iloman-catholic  churches  and  chapels  abroad,  I 
myself  have  observed,  more  than  once,  persons  of 
the  first  quality,  of  the  nearest  relation,  and  inti- 
matest  acquaintance,  passing  by  one  another  lui- 
knowiiig  as  it  were,  and  unknown,  and  with  so  little 
notice  of  each  other,  that  it  looked  like  having  their 
minds  more  suitably  and  more  solemnly  engaged;  at 
least  it  was  an  acknowledgment  that  they  ought  to 
have  been  so.  I  iiave  been  told  the  same  even  of  the 
Mahometans,  with  relation  to  the  propriety  of  their 
demeanor  in  the  conventions  of  their  erroneous  wor- 
ship; and  I  cannot  but  think  cither  of  them  suffi- 
cient laudable  patterns  for  our  imitation  in  this  par- 
ticular. 

*  I  cannot  help,  upon  this  occasion,  remarking  on 
the  excellent  nu;mories  of  those  devotionists,  who 
^pon  returning  from  church  shall  give  a  particular 
account  how  two  or  three  hrmdred  ])eople  were 
dressed:  a  thing,  by  reason  of  its  variety,  so  difficult 

vol..  XI n.  J- 
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to  be  digested  and  fixed  in  the  head,  that  it  is  a  mi- 
racle to  me  how  two  poor  hours  ot"  divine  service  can 
be  time  sufficient  lor  so  elaborate  an  undertaking,  the 
duty  of  the  place  too  being  jointly,  and  no  doubt  oft 
pathetically,  performed  along  with  it.  Where  it  is 
said  in  sacred  writ,  that  "  the  woman  ought  to  have 
a  covering  on  her  head  because  of  tlie  angels,"  that 
last  word  is  by  some  thought  to  be  metaphorically 
used,  and  to  signify  young  men.  Allowing  this  in- 
terpretation to  be  right,  the  text  may  not  appear  to 
be  wholly  I'oreign  to  our  present  purpose. 

'  When  you  are  in  a  disposition  proper  for  writing 
on  such  a  subject,  1  earnestly  recommend  this  to 
you;  and  am,  .Sir, 

T.  Your  very  humble  servant.' 


NM61.    TUESDAY,  AUGUST  19,  17P2. 


Scd  nnn  ego  credulus  illis. 

ViRG.  Ed.  ix.  31. 
But  I  discern  their  flatt'ry  from  their  praise. 

Dryden. 

For  want  of  time  to  substitute  something  else  in 
the  room  of  the«i,  I  am  at  present  obliged  to  publish 
compliments  above  my  desert  in  the  following  let- 
ters. It  is  no  small  satisfaction,  to  have  given  occa- 
sion to  ingenious  men  to  employ  their  thoughts  upon 
sacred  subjects,  from  the  approbation  of  such  pieces 
of  poetry  as  they  have  seen  in  my  Saturdays'  papers. 
1  shall  never  publish  verse  on  that  day  but  what  1^ 
vritten  by  the  same  hand  * ;  yet  shall  I  not  accompany 

*  Addison. 
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those  writings  with  eulogiums,  but  leave  them  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

FOR  THE  SPECTATOR. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  You  very  much  promote  the  interests  of 
virtue,  while  you  reform  the  taste  of  a  profane  age ; 
and  persuade  us  to  be  entertained  with  divine  poems, 
while  we  are  distinguished  by  so  many  thousand  hu- 
mours, and  split  into  so  many  different  sects  and 
parties;  yet  persons  of  every  part}',  sect,  and  humour, 
are  I'ond  of  conforming  their  taste  to  yours.  You 
can  transfuse  your  own  relish  of  a  poum  into  all 
your  readers,  according  to  their  ca{)acity  to  receive  ; 
and  when  you  recommend  the  pious  passion  that 
reigns  in  the  verse,  we  seem  to  i'eel  tlie  devotion, 
and  grow  proud  and  pleased  inwardly,  that  we 
have  souls  capable  of  relishing  what  the  Spectator 
approves. 

'  Upon  reading  the  hymns  that  you  have  pub- 
lished in  some  late  papers,  1  had  a  mind  to  try  yes- 
terday whether  I  could  write  one.  The  cxivlh 
psahn  appears  to  me  an  admirable  ode,  and  1  began 
to  turn  it  into  our  language.  As  I  was  describing 
the  journc)'  of  Israel  from  Egypt,  and  added  the  di- 
vine presence  amongst  them,  1  perceived  a  beauty 
in  this  psalm  which  was  entirely  new  to  me,  and 
which  I  was  going  to  lose  ;  and  that  is,  that  the 
poet  utterly  conceals  the  presence  of  God  in  the  be- 
ginning of  it,  and  rather  lets  a  possessive  pronoun 
go  without  a  substantive,  than  he  will  so  much  as 
mention  any  thing  of  divinity  there.  "  .hiuali  was 
liis  sanctuarv,  and  Israel  his  dominion  or  kingdom." 
The  reason  now  seems  evident,  and  tiiis  con- 
duct necessary :  lor,  if  (lod  had  appeared  before, 
fl)(>rc  could  be  no  wonder  why  the  mountains  should 
;:  2  ■ 
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leap  and  the  sea  retire  ;  therefore,  tliat  this  convul- 
sion of  nature  may  be  brought  in  with  due  surprise, 
his  name  is  not  mentioned  till  afterward  ;  and  then, 
with  a  very  agreeable  turn  of  thought,  God  is  intro- 
duced at  once  in  all  his  majesty.  This  is  what  I 
have  attempted  to  imitate  in  a  translation  without 
paraphrase,  and  to  preserve  what  I  could  of  the  spi- 
rit of  the  sacred  author. 

'  If  the  following  essay  be  not  too  incorrigible, 
bestow  upon  it  a  few  brighteningsfrom  your  genius, 
that  I  may  learn  how  to  write  better,  or  to  write  no 
more. 

Your  daily  admirer  and 

humble  servant,  &.c. 

PSALM  CXIV. 

I. 

"  When  Israel,  freed  from  Pharaoh's  haiid, 
Left  the  proud  tyrant  and  liis  land, 
The  tribes  witli  cheerful  homage  own 
Their  king,  and  Judah  was  his  throne. 

II. 

"  Across  the  deep  their  journey  lay, 
The  deep  divides  to  make  them  way  ; 
Tlie  streams  of  Jordan  saw,  and  Hcd 
With  backward  current  to  their  head. 

III. 

"  The  mountains  shook  like  friRhted  sheep, 
Like  lambs  the  little  hillocks  leap  ; 
Not  Sinai  on  her  base  could  stand, 
Conscious  of  sov'reign  power  at  hand. 

IV. 
■'  What  power  could  make  the  deep  divide  ! 
Make  Jordan  backward  roll  his  tide  .' 
Why  did  ye  leap,  ye  little  hills  r 
Antl  whence  the  fright  tliitt  Sinai  feels  ? 

V. 
"  Let  every  mountiiin,  ev'ry  flood. 
Retire,  and  know  th'  approaching  (jod, 
The  King  of  Israel.     See  him  here  : 
Tremble,  thou  earth,  adore  and  fear. 
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VI. 

"  He  tlninders — and  all  iialnro  mourns, 
The  rock  U)  standinj^  pools  he  turns, 
Flhits  sprinsi  with  fountains  at  his  word. 
And  tires  and  seas  confess  tiieir  Lord  *.'' 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  There  are  those  who  take  the  advantage 
of  your  putting  a  lialfpenny  value  upon  yourself 
above  the  rest  of  our  daily  writers,  to  defame  you  in 
j)ublic  conversation,  and  strive  to  make  you  unpo- 
pular upon  the  account  of  this  said  halfpenny.  But, 
if  I  were  vou,  I  would  insist  upon  that  small  acknow- 
ledgment lor  the  superior  merit  of  yours,  as  being  a 
work  of  invention.  Give  me  leave,  therefore,  to  do 
you  justice,  and  say  in  your  behalf,  what  you  can- 
not yourself,  which  is,  that  your  writings  have  made 
learning  a  more  necessary  part  of  good  breeding 
than  it  was  before  you  ajjpeared  ;  that  modesty  is 
become  fashionable,  and  impudence  stands  in  need 
of  some  wit ;  since  you  have  put  them  both  in  their 
proper  lights.  Profaneness,  lewdness,  and  de- 
bauchery, are  not  now  (pialifications ;  and  a  man 
may  be  a  very  tine  gentleman,  though  he  is  neitlier 
a  keeper  nor  an  infidel. 

'  I  would  have  you  tell  the  town  the  story  of  the 
Sibyls,  if  they  deny  giving  you  two-pence.  Let 
them  know,  that  those  sacred  papers  were  valued  at 
the  same  rate  after  two-thirds  of  them  were  destroyed, 
as  when  there  was  the  whole  set.  There  are  so 
many  of  us  who  will  give  you  your  own  price, 
that  you  may  acquaint  your  non  conformist  readers, 
that  they  shall  not  have  it,  excej)t  they  come  in 
witliin  such  a  day,  under  three-jience.  I  do  not 
know  but  v'ou  might  bring  in  the  Date  ()l)olum  Be- 
lisario  with  a  good  grace.  The  witlings  eome  in 
clusters  to  two  or  tliree  cotiee-houses  whicli  have 
left  you  off;  and  I  hope  you  will  make  us,  who  line 
*  J5)  Dr.  ^aac  Watts. 
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to  your  wit,  merry  with  their  characters  who  stand 
out  against  it. 

I  am  your  most  humble  servant. 

'  P.  S.  I  have  lately  got  the  ingenious  authors  of 
blacking  for  shoes,  powder  for  colouring  the  hair, 
pomatum  for  the  hands,  cosmetic  for  the  face,  to  be 
your  constant  customers  ;  so  that  your  advertiscT 
ments  will  as  much  adorn  the  outward  man,  as  your 
paper  does  the  inward.' 

T. 


N"162.     WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  20,  1712, 


A'(7  ego  prcetulerim  jucundo  sanus  amicu. 

HoH.  1  Sat.  V.  Ik 

Nothing  so  grateful  as  a  pleasant  friend. 

People  are  not  aware  of  the  very  great  force 
vhich  pleasantry  in  company  has  upon  all  those 
with  whom  a  man  of  that  talent  converses.  His 
faults  are  generally  overlooked  by  all  his  acquaint- 
ance ;  and  a  certain  carelessness,  that  constantly  at- 
tends all  his  actions,  carries  him  on  with  greater 
success,  than  diligence  and  assiduity  does  others 
who  have  no  share  of  this  endowment.  Dacinthus 
breaks  his  word  upon  all  occasions  both  trivial  and 
important ;  and,  when  he  is  sufficiently  railed  at  for 
that  abominable  quality,  they  who  talk  of  him  end 
with  '  After  all,  he  is  a  very  pleasant  fellow.'  Da- 
cinthus is  an  ill-natured  husband,  and  yet  the  very 
women  end  their  freedom  of  discourse  upon  this  subr 
ject,  '  But  after  all,  he  is  very  pleasant  company.' 
Dacinthus  is  neither,  in  point  of  honour,  civility, 
good-breeding,  nor  good-nature,  unexceptionable; 
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and  yet  all  is  answered,  '  For  he  is  a  very  pleasant 
fellow.'  When  this  quality  is  conspicuous  in  a  man 
who  has,  to  accompany  it,  manly  and  virtuous  sen- 
timents, there  cannot  certainly  be  any  thing  which 
can  give  so  pleasing  a  gratification  as  the  gaiety  of 
such  a  person  ;  but  when  it  is  alone,  and  serves  only 
to  gild  a  crowd  of  ill  qualities,  there  is  no  man  so 
much  to  be  avoided  as  your  pleasant  fellow.  A  very 
pleasant  fellow  shall  turn  your  good  name  to  a  jest, 
make  your  character  contemptible,  debauch  your  wife 
or  daughter,  and  yet  be  received  by  the  rest  of  the 
world  with  welcome  wherever  he  appears.  It  is 
very  ordinary  with  those  of  this  character  to  be  at- 
tentive only  to  their  own  satisfactions,  and  have 
very  little  bowels  for  the  concerns  or  sorrows  of 
otlier  men  ;  nay,  they  are  capable  of  purchasing 
their  own  pleasures  at  the  expense  of  giving  pain  to 
otliers.  But  they  who  do  not  consider  this  sort  of 
men  thus  carefully,  are  irresistibly  exposed  to  their 
insinuations.  The  author  of  the  following  letter  car- 
ries the  matter  so  high,  as  to  intimate  that  the  liber- 
ties of  England  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  a  prince 
merely  as  he  was  of  this  pleasant  character, 

'  MR.  SPECTATOK, 

'  TiiERK  is  no  one  passion  which  all  man- 
kind so  naturally  give  into  as  pride,  nor  any  other 
j)assion  which  appears  in  such  different  disguises. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  ail  habits  and  complexions.  Is 
it  not  a  question,  whether  it  does  more  harm  or 
good  in  the  world  ;  and  if  there  be  not  such  a  thing 
as  what  we  may  call  a  virtuous  and  laudable  pride  ? 
*  It  is  this  passion  alone,  when  misapplied,  that 
lays  us  so  open  to  Hatterers  ;  and  he  wlio  can  agree- 
ably condescend  to  sooth  our  humour  or  temper, 
<iM(ls  always  an  open  avenue  to  our  soul ;  especially 
if  the  rtatlerur  hapot'n  to  be  our  superior. 
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One  might  give  many  instances  of  tills  in  a  late 
English  monarch  under  the  title  of  "  The  gaieties 
of  king  Charles  II.'"  This  prince  was  by  nature 
extremely  familiar,  of  very  easy  access,  and  much 
delighted  to  see  and  be  seen  ;  and  this  happy  tem- 
per, which  in  the  highest  degree  gratified  his  peo- 
ple's vanity,  did  him  more  service  with  his  loving 
subjects  than  all  his  other  virtues,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  he  had  many.  He  delighted,  though  a 
mighty  king,  to  give  and  take  a  jest,  as  they  say  : 
and  a  prince  of  this  fortunate  disposition,  who  were 
inclined  to  make  an  ill  use  of  his  power,  may  have 
any  thing  of  his  people,  be  it  never  so  much  to  their 
prejudice.  But  this  good  king  made  generally  a 
very  innocent  use,  as  to  the  public,  of  this  insnaring 
temper  ;  for,  it  is  well  known,  he  pursued  pleasure 
more  than  ambition.  He  seemed  to  glory  in  being 
the  first  man  at  cock-matches,  horse-races,  balls, 
and  plays ;  he  appeared  highly  delighted  on  those 
occasions,  and  never  failed  to  warm  and  gladden  the 
heart  of  every  spectator.  He  more  than  once  dined 
with  his  good  citizens  of  London  on  their  lord- 
mayor's-day,  and  did  so  the  year  that  Sir  Robert 
Viner  was  mayor.  Sir  Robert  was  a  very  loyal  man, 
and,  if  you  will  allow  the  expression,  very  fond  of 
his  sovereign  ;  but,  what  with  the  joy  he  felt  at  heart 
for  the  honoiu'  done  him  by  his  prince,  and  through 
the  warmth  he  was  in  with  continual  toasting  healths 
to  the  royal  family,  his  lordship  grew  a  little  fond 
of  his  majesty,  and  entered  into  a  familiarity  not 
altogether  so  graceful  in  so  public  a  place.  The 
king  understood  very  well  how  to  extricate  himself 
in  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  and,  with  an  hint  to  the 
company  to  avoid  ceremony,  stole  off  and  made 
towards  his  coach,  which  stood  ready  for  him  in 
Guildhall-yard.  But  the  mayor  liked  his  company 
so  well,  and  was  grown  so  intimate,  that  he  pursued 
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him  hastily,  and,  catching  him  fast  by  the  hand, 
cried  out  with  a  vehement  oath  and  accent,  "  Sir, 
you  shall  stay  and  take  t'other  bottle."  The  airy 
monarch  looked  kindly  at  him  over  his  shoulder, 
and  with  a  smile  and  graceful  air  (for  I  saw  him  at 
the  time,  and  do  now)  repeated  this  hue  of  the  old 
song: 

''  He  that's  drunk  is  as  meat  as  a  king," 

and  immediately  returned  back  and  complied  with 
his  landlord. 

'  I  give  you  this  story,  Mr.  Spectator,  because,  as 
I  said,  I  saw  the  passage  ;  and  I  assure  you  it  is 
very  true,  and  yet  no  common  one  ;  and  when  I  tell 
you  the  sequel,  you  will  say  I  have  a  better  reason 
for  it.  This  very  mayor  afterwards  erected  a  statue 
of  his  merry  monarch  in  Stocks-market*,  and  did  the 
crown  many  and  great  services  ;  and  it  was  owing 
to  this  humour  of  the  king,  that  his  family  had  so 
great  a  fortune  shut  up  in  the  exchequer  of  their 
pleasant  sovereign.  The  many  good-natured  con- 
descensions of  this  prince  arc  vulgarly  known  ;  and 
it  is  excellently  said  of  him  by  a  great  liandf  which 
ivrit  his  character,  that  he  was  not  a  king  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  together  in  his  whole  reign,     lie  would 

•  'Die  e(|iicstriaii  statue  of  Ciiailcs  II.  in  .Slotlvs-inarket, 
»'rcct('(l  at  the  sfdc  ciiariie  of  Sir  Koheit  \  iiiov.  Ma>i  oiii^iiialiy 
made  tor  Jnlin  SoMeski,  Kinj,'  of  I'oiaiid:  hnt  liy  some  arei- 
«lenl  it  had  l)eeii  ici't  on  tliv  v\orkniair>  iiand^.  'I'o  save  time 
and  <\j)en>e,  tiie  Pulander  was  eonveited  into  a  I'triton,  and 
the  Turk  nudeineati)  his  linrse  into  ()li\  er  (i  oniweli,  to  eom- 
|>ie1c  tile  eomi-liineiit.  I  iit'ortiniateis  tlie  turban  on  tiie 
Turk's  head  was  overlooked,  and  h  ft  an  nndcniahle  proof  ot" 
this  story.  See  Stows  Survey,  .ve.  ed.  17.>.'),  p.  .">17.  vol.  i. 
and  Uidpii's  Review,  A.e.  e<iil.  IT.Sii.  p.  m. 

T  SJK  ffirhl  duke  of  ISuekinsham,  wiio  said,  tliat  '  on  a  pre- 
ni'ditalion  Ciiarles  II.  could  not  act  the  [>art  ol'  a  kinj;  for  a 
juoiiicnt.' 
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receive  visits  from  fools  and  half  madmen ;  and  at 
times  I  have  met  with  people  who  have  boxed, 
fought  at  back- sword,  and  taken  poison  before  king 
Charles  II.  In  a  word,  he  was  so  pleasant  a  man, 
that  no  one  could  be  sorrowful  under  his  govern- 
ment. This  made  him  capable  of  baffling,  with  the 
greatest  ease  imaginable,  all  suggestions  of  jealousy  ; 
and  the  people  could  not  entertain  notions  of  any 
thing  terrible  in  him,  whom  they  saw  every  way 
agreeable.  This  scrap  of  the  familiar  part  of  that 
prince's  history  I  thought  fit  to  send  you,  in  com- 
pliance to  the  request  you  lately  made  to  your  cor- 
respondents. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant.' 
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Oinn'ui  qiice  sensu  volvuntur  rota  diurno, 

Fedore  sopito  reddit  utiiica  quiea. 
]'emtlor  dej'essa  toio  ciim  membra  reponit, 

Mens  tamen  ad  sijlvas  et  sua  lustra  redit : 
Jiidicibus  lites,  uurigis  somnia  ciirrus, 

Vanaque  nocturnis  mctu  ca'ctur  equis. 
Mc  quoque  Musaruin  stiidiuin  sub  nocte  silenti 

Artibus  assuetis  soUicitare  sukt. 

Claud. 

In  sleep,  when  fancy  is  let  loose  to  play, 

Our  dreams  repeat  the  wishes  ot'the  day. 

Though  further  toil  liis  tired  limbs  refuse, 

The  dreaminir  hunter  still  the  chaee  pursues, 

Thejudi^e  a-bed  dispenses  still  tlie  laws. 

And  sleeps  again  o'er  the  unfinisli'd  cause. 

The  dozing  racer  hears  his  chariot  roll, 

Smacks  the  vain  whip,  and  shuns  the  fanoy'd  goal. 

Me  too  the  Muses  in  the  silent  night, 

Witii  wonted  chimes  of  jingiini:  \erse  deligiit. 

I  WAS  lately  entertaining  myself  with  comparing 
Homer's  balance,  in  which  .Jupiter  is  represented 
as  weighing  the  fates  of  Hector  and  Achilles,  with 
a  passage  of  Virgil,  wherein  that  deity  is  introduced 
as  weighinff  the  fates  of  Turnus  and  /Kneas,  I  then 
considered  how  the  same  way  of  thinking  prevailed 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  those  noble 
passages  of  Scripture,  wherein  we  are  told,  that  the 
great  king  of  J5abylon,  the  day  before  his  death,  had 
been  '  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  been  found 
wanting.'  In  other  places  ol'  the  holy  writings,  the 
Almighty  is  described  as  weighing  the  mountains 
in  scales,  making  the  weight  for  the  winds,  knowing 
the  balancings  of  the  clouds;  and  in  others  as  weighing 
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the  actions  of  men,  and  laying  their  calamities  toge- 
ther in  a  balance.  Milton,  as  I  have  observed  in  a 
former  paper,  had  an  eye  to  several  of  these  forego- 
ing instances  in  that  beautiful  description,  wherein 
he  represents  the  archangel  and  the  evil  spirit  as 
addressing  themselves  for  the  combat,  but  parted  by 
the  balance  which  appeared  in  the  heavens,  and 
weighed  the  consequences  of  such  a  battle. 

'  Th'  Eternal,  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray, 
Huii^;  t'orth  in  heav'n  his  srolden  scales,  yet  seen 
JU'twixt  Astrea  and  tiio  Scorjiion  siirn  ; 
AVherein  all  things  created  tirst  he  wei^h'd, 
The  pendidoiis  round  earlli.  with  balam'd  air, 
In  counterpoise,  now  poncU-rs  all  events. 
Battles  and  leaUns  ;  in  these  he  jiut  two  weights, 
Tiie  secpiel  eadi  of  parting  and  of  fight. 
Tlie  latter  (luick.  up  Hew,  and  kick'd  the  l)eani  ; 
Which  Gabriel  spying,  thus  liespake  the  fiend  : 

''  Satan,  I  know  thy  strength,  and  thou  knows't  mine  ;; 
Neither  our  own,  hut  gi^'n.     What  folly  then 
To  boast  N\  hat  arms  can  do,  since  thine  no  more 
Than  Hea\  "u  permits ;  nor  mine,  though  doubled  now 
To  trample  thee  as  mire  !  For  proof  look  up, 
And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign, 
\\'here  thou  art  weigh'd,  and  sliown  how  light,  how  weak, 
If  thou  resi-1.''     'fhe  liend  looked  up,  and  kiuw 
•  His  mounted  scale  aloft  ;  nor  more  ;  hut  tied 
INlurm'ring,  and  with  him  tied  the  shades  of  night.' 

These  several  amusing  thoughts,  having  taken 
possession  of  my  mind  some  time  before  I  went  to 
sleep,  and  mingling  themselves  with  my  ordinary 
ideas,  raised  in  my  imagination  a  very  odd  kind  of 
vision.  I  was,  methought,  replaced  in  my  study, 
and  seated  in  my  elbow  chair,  where  I  had  indulged 
the  foregoing  speculations  with  my  lamp  burning 
by  me  as  usual.  Whilst  1  was  here  meditating  on 
several  subjects  of  morality,  and  considering  the  na- 
ture of  many  virtues  and  vices,  as  materials  lor  those 
discourses  with  which  I  daily  entertain  the  public, 
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I  saw,  raethought,  a  pair  of  golden  scales  hanging 
by  a  chain  of  the  same  metal,  over  the  table  that 
stood  before  me ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  there  were 
great  heaps  of  weights  thrown  down  on  each  side 
of  them.  I  found,  upon  examining  these  weights, 
they  shewed  the  value  of  every  thing  that  is  in 
esteem  among  men.  I  made  an  essay  of  them,  by 
putting  the  weight  of  wisdom  in  one  scale,  and  that 
of  riches  in  another;  upon  which,  the  latter,  to  shew 
its  comparative  lightness,  immediately  flew  up  and 
kicked  the  beam. 

But,  before  I  proceed,  I  must  inform  my  reader, 
that  these  weights  did  not  exert  their  natural  gravity 
till  they  were  laid  in  the  golden  balance,  insomuch 
that  I  could  not  guess  which  was  light  or  heavy 
whilst  I  held  them  in  my  hand.  This  I  found  by 
several  instances;  for  upon  my  laying  a  weight  in 
one  of  the  scales,  which  was  inscribed  by  the  word 
'  Eternity,'  though  1  threw  in  that  of  Time,  Pro- 
sperity, Affliction,  Wealth,  Poverty,  Interest,  Suc- 
cess, with  many  other  weights,  which  in  my  hand 
seemed  very  ponderous,  they  were  not  able  to  stir 
the  opposite  balance;  nor  could  they  have  prevailed, 
though  assisted  with  the  weight  of  the  Sun,  the 
Stars,  and  the  Earth. 

Upon  emptying  the  scales,  I  laid  several  titles  and 
honours,  with  Pomp,  Triumphs  and  many  weights  of 
the  like  nature,  in  one  of  them;  and  seeing  a  little 
glittering  weight  lie  by  me,  I  threw  it  accidentally 
into  the  other  scale,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  it 
proved  so  exact  a  counterpoise,  that  it  kept  the  ba- 
lance in  an  equilibrium.  This  little  glittering  weight 
was  inscribed  upon  the  edges  of  it  witii  the  word 
'  Vanity.'  I  found  tliL-re  were  several  otiicr  weights 
which  were  equally  heavy,  and  exact  counterpoises 
to  one  another :  a  i\:w  of  them  I  tried,  as  Avarice 
and  Poverty,  Kiclies  and  Content,  with  some  others. 

\0L,  XI  n.  F 
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There  were  likewise  several  weights  that  were 
of  the  same  figure,  and  seemed  to  correspond  with 
each  other,  but  were  entirely  different  when  thrown 
into  the  scales:  as  Religion  and  Hypocrisy,  Pe- 
dantry and  Learning,  Wit  and  Vivacit}^  Supersti- 
tion and  Devotion,  Gravity  and  Wisdom,  with  many 
others. 

I  observed  one  particular  weight  lettered  on  both 
sides;  and,  upon  applying  myself"  to  the  reading  of 
it,  1  found  on  one  side  written,  '  In  the  dialect  of 
men,'  and  underneath  it,  '  Calamities:'  on  the  other 
side  was  written,  '  In  the  language  of  the  gods,' 
and  underneath  '  Blessings.'  I  found  the  intrinsic 
value  of  this  weight  to  be  much  greater  than  I  ima- 
gined, for  it  overpowered  Health,  Wealth,  Good- 
fortune,  and  many  other  weights,  which  were  much 
more  ponderous  in  my  hand  than  the  other. 

There  is  a  saying  among  the  Scotch,  that  an  ovmce 
of  mother-wit  is  worth  a  pound  of  clergy  :  I  was  sen- 
sible of  the  truth  of  this  saying,  when  I  saw  the  dif- 
ference between  the  weight  of  Natural  Parts  and 
that  of  Learning.  The  observations  which  I  made 
upon  these  two  weights  opened  to  me  a  new  field  of 
discoveries;  foi*,  notwithstanding  the  weight  of  the 
Natural  Parts  was  much  heavier  than  that  of  Learn- 
ing, I  observed  that  it  weighed  an  hundred  times 
heavier  than  it  did  before,  when  I  put  Learning  into 
the  same  scale  with  it.  I  made  the  same  observation 
upon  Faith  and  Morality ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
latter  outweighed  the  former  separately,  it  received 
a  thousand  times  more  additional  weight  from  its 
conjunction  with  the  former,  than  what  it  had  by  it- 
self. This  odd  phenomenon  shewed  itself  in  other 
particulars,  as  in  Wit  and  Judgment,  Philosophy  and 
Religion,  Justice  and  Humanity,  Zeal  and  Charity, 
depth  of  iJense  and  perspicuity  of  Style,  vvitli  innu- 
merable other  particulars  too  lung  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  paper. 
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As  a  dream  seldom  fails  of  dashing  seriousness 
with  impertinence,  mirth  with  gravity,  mcthought  I 
made  several  other  experiments  of  a  more  ludicrous 
nature,  by  one  of  which  1  found  that  an  English  oc- 
tavo was  very  often  heavier  than  a  French  folio ; 
and,  by  another,  that  an  old  Greek  or  Latin  author 
weighed  down  a  Mhole  library  of  moderns.  Seeing 
one  of  my  Spectators  lying  by  me,  I  laid  it  into  one 
of  the  scales,  and  flung  a  two-penny  piece  into  the 
other.  The  reader  will  not  inquire  into  the  event, 
if  he  remembers  the  first  trial  which  1  have  recorded 
in  this  paper.  I  afterwards  threw  both  the  sexes 
into  the  balance  ;  but,  as  it  is  not  for  my  interest  to 
disoblige  either  of  them,  I  shall  desire  to  be  excused 
from  telling  the  result  of  this  experiment.  Having 
an  opportunity  of  this  nature  in  my  hands,  I  could 
not  forbear  throwing  into  one  scale  the  principles  of 
a  Tory,  and  into  the  other  those  of  a  Whig;  but,  as  I 
have  all  along  declared  this  to  be  a  neutral  paper,  I 
shall  likewise  desire  to  be  silent  under  this  head  also, 
though  upon  examining  one  of  the  weights,  I  saw 
the  word  '  tekki,'  engraven  on  it  in  capital  letters. 
I  made  many  other  experiments ;  and,  though  I 
have  not  room  for  tliem  all  in  this  day's  speculation, 
I  may  perhaps  reserve  them  for  another.  I  shall  only 
add,  that,  upon  my  awaking,  I  was  sorry  to  find  my 
golden  scales  vanished;  but  resolved  for  the  future 
to  learn  this  lesson  from  them,  not  to  despise  or  value 
any  things  for  their  appearances,  hut  to  regulate  my 
esteem  and  piissions  towards  them  according  to  their 
real  and  intrinsic  value.  C. 
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Atiream  qidsquis  mediocritatem 
DUigit,  tutus  cant  obsoleti 
^ordibus  tecti,  caret  incidendA 
iiobrius  aula. 

HoR.  2  Od.  X.  5. 

The  golden  mean,  as  she's  loo  nice  to  dwell 
Among  the  ruins  of  a  filtliy  cell, 
So  is  her  modesty  withal  as  great, 
To  baulk  the  envy  of  a  princely  seat. 

NORRIS. 

I  AM  wonderfully  pleased  when  I  meet  with  any 
passage  in  an  old  Greek  and  Latin  author,  that  is 
not  blown  upon,  and  which  I  have  never  met  with 
in  a  quotation.  Of  this  kind  is  a  beautiful  saying  in 
Theognis;  'Vice  is  covered  by  wealth,  and  virtue 
by  poverty ;'  or,  to  give  it  in  the  verbal  translation, 
'  Among  men  there  are  some  who  have  their  vices 
concealed  by  wealth,  and  others  who  have  their 
virtues  concealed  by  poverty.'  Every  man's  ob- 
servation will  supply  him  with  instances  of  rich 
men,  who  have  several  faults  and  defects  that  are 
overlooked,  if  not  entirely  hidden,  by  means  of  their 
riches;  and,  I  think,  we  cannot  hnd  a  more  na- 
tural description  of  a  poor  man,  whose  merits  are 
lost  in  his  poverty,  than  that  in  the  words  of  the 
wise  man :  '  There  was  a  little  city,  and  few  men 
within  it ;  and  there  came  a  great  king  against  it, 
and  besieged  it,  and  built  great  bulwarks  against  it. 
Now  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man,  and 
he,  by  his  wisdom,  delivered  the  city ;  yet  no  man 
remembered  that  same  poor  man.  Then  said  I, 
wisdom  is  better  than  strength;  nevertheless,  the 
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poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised,   and  his  words  are 
not  heard.' 

The  middle  condition  seems  to  be  the  most  ad- 
vantageously situated  for  the  gaining  of  wisdom. 
Poverty  turns  our  thoughts  too  much  upon  the  sup- 
plying of  our  wants,  and  riches  upon  enjoying  our 
superfluities;  and,  as  Cowley  has  said  in  another 
case,  '  It  is  hard  for  a  man  to  keep  a  steady  eye 
upon  truth,  who  is  always  in  a  battle,  or  a  triumph.* 

If  we  regard  poverty  and  wealth,  as  they  are  apt 
to  produce  virtues  or  vices  in  the  mind  of  man,  one 
ma}^  observe  that  there  is  a  set  of  each  of  these 
growing  out  of  poverty,  quite  different  from  that 
which  rises  out  of  wealth.  Humility  and  patience, 
industry  and  temperance,  are  very  often  the  good 
qualities  of  a  poor  man.  Humanity  and  good-nature, 
magnanimity  and  a  sense  of  honour,  are  as  often 
the  qualifications  of  the  rich.  On  the  contrary,  po- 
verty is  apt  to  betray  a  man  into  envy,  riches  into 
arrogance.  Poverty  is  too  often  attended  with  fraud, 
vicious  compliance,  repining,  murmur,  and  discon- 
tent ;  riches  expose  a  man  to  pride  and  luxury,  a 
foolish  elation  of  heart,  and  too  great  a  fondness  for 
the  present  world.  In  short,  the  middle  condition  is 
most  eligible  to  the  man  who  would  improve  himself 
in  virtue;  as  1  have  before  shewn,  it  is  the  most  ad- 
vantageous for  the  gaining  of  knowledge.  It  was 
upon  this  consideration  that  Agur  founded  his 
prayer,  which,  for  the  wisdom  of  it,  is  recorded  in 
holy  writ.  '  Two  things  have  I  recpiired  of  thee; 
deny  me  them  not  before  I  die.  Remove  far  from 
me  vanity  and  lies  ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches;  feed  me  with  food  (convenient  forme:  lest 
I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say,  Who  is  the  Lord  ? 
or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of 
my  God  in  vain.* 

r  3 
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I  shall  fill  the  remaining  part  of  my  paper  with  a 
very  ])rctty  allegory,  which  is  wrought  into  a  play 
by  Aristophanes  the  Greek  comedian.  It  seems 
originally  designed  as  a  satire  upon  the  rich,  though, 
in  some  parts  of  it,  it  is,  like  the  foregoing  discourse, 
a  kind  of  comparison  between  wealth  and  poverty. 

Chremylus,  who  was  an  old  and  a  good  man,  and 
withal  exceeding  poor,  being  desirous  to  leave  some 
riches  to  his  son,  consults  the  oracle  of  Apollo  upon 
the  subject.  The  oracle  bids  him  follow  the  first 
man  he  should  see  upon  his  going  out  of  the  temple. 
The  person  he  chanced  to  see  was  to  appearance  an 
old  sordid  blind  man,  but,  upon  his  following  him 
from  place  to  place,  he  at  last  found,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, that  he  was  Plutus  the  god  of  riches,  and  that 
he  was  just  come  out  of  the  house  of  a  miser.  Plutus 
further  told  him,  that,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  used  to 
declare,  that  as  soon  as  he  came  to  age  he  would 
distribute  wealth  to  none  but  virtuous  and  just  men; 
upon  which  .Jupiter,  considering  the  pernicious  con- 
sequences of  such  a  resolution,  took  his  sight  away 
from  him,  and  left  him  to  stroll  about  the  world 
in  the  blind  condition  wherein  Chremylus  beheld 
him.  With  much  ado  Chremylus  prevailed  upon 
him  to  go  to  his  house,  where  he  met  an  old  woman 
in  a  tattered  raiment,  who  had  been  his  guest  for 
many  years,  and  whose  name  was  Poverty.  The  old 
woman  refusing  to  turn  out  so  easily  as  he  would 
have  her,  he  threatened  to  banish  her  not  only  from 
his  own  house,  but  out  of  all  Greece,  if  she  made 
any  more  words  upon  the  matter.  Poverty  on  this 
occasion  pleads  her  cause  very  notably,  and  repre- 
sents to  her  old  landlord,  that,  should  she  be  driven 
out  of  the  country,  all  their  trades,  arts,  and  sciences, 
would  be  driven  out  with  her ;  and  that,  if  every 
one  was  rich,  they  would  never  be  supplied  with 
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those  pomps,  ornaments,  and  conveniences  of  lite 
which  made  riches  desirable.     She  likewise  repre- 
sented to  him  the  several  advantages  which  she  be- 
stowed upon  her  votaries  in  regard  to  their  shape, 
their  health,  and  their  activity,  by  preserving  them 
from  gouts,  dropsies,  unwieldiness,  and  intemperance. 
But  whatever  she  had  to  say  for  herself,  she  was 
at  last  forced  to  troop  off.     Chremylus  immediately 
considered  how  he  might  restore  Plutus  to  his  sight ; 
and,  in  order  to  it,  conveyed  him  to  the  temple  of 
jEsculapius,  who  was  famous  for  cures  and  miracles 
of  this  nature.     By  this  means  the  deity  recovered 
his  eyes,  and  began  to  make  a  right  use  of  them, 
by  enriching  every  one  that  was  distinguished  by 
piety  towards  the  gods,  and  justice  towards  men ; 
and  at  the  same  time  by  taking  away  his  gifts  from 
the  impious  and  undeserving.     This  produces  se- 
veral merry  incidents,  till  in  the  last  act  Mercury  de- 
scends with  great  complaints  from  the  gods,  that 
since  the  good  men  were  grown  rich,  they  had  re- 
ceived no  sacrifices;  which  is  confirmed  by  a  priest 
of  Jupiter,  who  enters  with  a  remonstrance,  that  since 
this  late  innovation  he  was  reduced  to  a  starving  con- 
dition, and  could  not  live  upon  his  office.    Chremy- 
lus, who  in  the  beginning  of  the  play  was  religious 
in  his  poverty,  concludes  it  with  a  proposal,  which 
was  relished  by  all  the  good  men  who  were  now 
grown  rich  as  well  as  himself,  that  they  should  carry 
Plutus  in  a  solemn  procession  to  the  temple,  and  in- 
stall him  in  the  place  of  Jupiter.     This  allegory  in- 
structed the  Athenians  in  two  points :  first,  as   it 
vindicated  the  conduct  of  Providence  in  its  ordinary 
distributions  of  wealth ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  as 
it  shewed  the  great  tendency  of  riches  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  those  who  possessed  thcui. 

C. 
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Qua  ralione  queas  tmditcac  hnilcr  ernim  : 
Nf  tc  simper  inops  uifitct  rcriHi/UL'  cupido ; 
Ne  pavar,  et  rerum  tnediocrUer  utilium  spe.i. 

HoR.  1  Ep.  xviii.  97- 

How  you  may  glide  with  gentle  ease 
Adown  tiie  current  ot'yoiir  days  ; 
jNor  vex'd  by  mean  and  low  desires, 
Nor  wanii'd  by  wild  andjitious  fires  ; 
By  hope  alann'd,  depress'd  by  fear. 
For  things  but  little  worth  \our  care. 

Fhancis, 

Having  endeavoured  in  my  last  Saturday's  paper 
to  shew  the  great  excellency  of  faith,  I  shall  here 
consider  what  are  the  proper  means  of  strengthen- 
ing and  confirming  it  in  the  mind  of  man.  Those 
who  delight  in  reading  books  of  controversy,  which 
are  written  on  both  sides  of  the  question  on  points 
of  faith,  do  very  seldom  arrive  at  a  fixed  and  settled 
habit  of  it.  They  are  one  day  entirely  convinced  of 
its  important  truths,  and  the  next  meet  with  some- 
thing that  shakes  and  disturbs  them.  The  doubt 
which  was  laid  revives  again,  and  shews  itself  in 
new  difficulties,  and  that  generally  for  this  reason, 
because  the  mind,  which  is  perpetually  tost  in  con- 
troversies and  disputes,  is  apt  to  forget  the  reasons 
which  had  once  set  it  at  rest,  and  to  be  disquieted 
with  any  former  perplexity,  when  it  appears  in  a 
new  shape,  or  is  started  by  a  different  hand.  As 
nothing  is  more  laudable  than  an  enquiry  after  truth, 
so  nothing  is  more  irrational  than  to  ]  ass  away  our 
whole  lives,  without  determining  ourselves  one  way 
or  other,  in  those  points  which  are  of  the  last  im- 
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portance  to  us.  There  are  indeed  many  things  from 
which  we  may  withhold  our  assent;  but,  in  cases  by 
which  we  are  to  regulate  our  lives,  it  is  the  greatest 
absurdity  to  be  wavering  and  unsettled,  without 
closing  with  that  side  which  appears  the  most  safe 
and  the  most  probable.  The  first  rule,  therefore, 
which  I  shall  lay  down,  is  this;^tKarw'ITen  by  read- 
ing or  discourse  we  find  ourselves  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  any  article,  and  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  our  belief  in  it,  we  should  never  after 
suffer  ourselves  to  call  it  in  question.  We  may 
perhaps  forget  the  arguments  which  occasioned  our 
conviction,  but  we  ought  to  remember  the  strength 
they  had  with  us,  and  therefore  still  to  retain  the 
conviction  which  they  once  produced.  This  is  no 
more  than  what  we  do  in  every  common  art  or 
science;  nor  is  it  possible  to  act  otherwise,  consider- 
ing the  weakness  and  limitation  of  our  intellectual 
faculties.  It  was  thus  that  Latimer,  one  of  the 
glorious  army  of  martyrs,  who  introduced  the  re- 
formation in  England,  behaved  himself  in  that  great 
conference  which  was  managed  between  the  most 
learned  among  the  protestants  and  papists  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  This  venerable  old  man, 
knowing  how  his  abilities  were  impaired  by  age,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  recollect  all  those 
reasons  which  had  directed  him  in  the  choice  of  his 
religion,  left  his  companions,  who  were  in  the  full 
possession  of  their  parts  and  learning,  to  baffle  and 
confound  their  antagonist  by  the  force  of  reason. 
As  for  himself  he  only  repeated  to  his  adversaries 
tile  articles  in  which  he  firmly  believed,  and  in  the 
profession  of  which  he  was  determined  to  die.  It  is 
in  this  manner  that  the  mathematician  proceeds 
upon  propositions  which  lie  has  once  demonstrated; 
and  though  the  demonstration  may  have  slipped  out 
of  his  memory,  he  builds  upon  the  truth,  because  he 
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know's  it  was  demonstrated.  This  rule  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  weaker  minds,  and  in  some  measure 
for  men  of  the  greatest  abilities ;  but  to  these  last  I 
would  propose,  in  tlie  second_pJace,  that  tliey  should 
lay  up  in  their  memories," and  always  keep  by  them 
in  readiness  those  arguments  which  appear  to  them 
of  the  greatest  strength,  and  which  cannot  be  got 
over  by  all  the  doubts  and  cavils  of  infidelity. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  there  is  nothing  which 
strengthens  faith  inoTe "than  morality.  Faith  and 
morality  naturally  produce  each  other.  A  man  is 
quickly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  religion,  who  tinds 
it  is  not  against  his  interest  that  it  should  be  true. 
The  pleasure  he  receives  at  present,  and  the  happiness 
which  he  promises  himself  from  it  hereafter,  will 
both  dispose  him  very  powerfully  to  give  credit  to  it, 
according  to  the  ordinary  observation,  that  we  are 
easy  to  believe  what  we  wish.  It  is  very  certain, 
that  a  man  of  sound  reason  cannot  forbear  closing 
with  religion  upon  an  impartial  examination  of  it ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  as  certain,  that  faith  is  kept 
alive  in  us,  and  gathers  strength  from  practice  more 
than  from  speculation. 

There  is  still  another  method,  which  is  more  per- 
suasive than  any  of  the  former;  and  that  is  an  habi- 
tual adoration  of  the  Supreme  Being,  as  well  in  con- 
stant acts  of  mental  worship,  as  in  outward  forms. 
The  devout  man  does  not  only  believe,  but  feels 
tliere  is  a  Deity.  lie  has  actual  sensations  of  him ; 
his  experience  concurs  with  his  reason;  he  sees  him 
more  and  more  in  all  his  intercourses  with  him,  and 
even  in  this  life  almost  loses  his  faith  in  conviction. 

The  last  method  which  I  shall  mention  for  the 
giving  life  to  a  man's  faith,  is  frequent  retirement 
from  the  world,  accompanied  with  religious  medi- 
tation. When  a  man  thinks  of  any  thing  in  the 
d;n-kn(.'s<  of  the  night,  whatever  deep  impressiojis  it 
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may  make  in  his  mind,  they  are  apt  to  vanish  as 
soon  as  the  day  breaks  about  him.  TJie  light  and 
noise  of  the  day,  which  are  perpetually  soliciting 
his  senses,  and  calling  off  his  attention,  wear  out  of 
his  mind  the  thoughts  that  imprinted  themselves  in 
it,  with  so  much  strength,  during  the  silence  and 
darkness  of  the  night.  A  man  finds  the  same  dif- 
ference as  to  himself  in  a  crowd  and  in  a  solitude : 
the  mind  is  stunned  and  dazzled  amidst  that  variety 
of  objects  which  press  upon  Iier  in  a  great  city.  She 
cannot  apply  herself  to  the  consideration  of  those 
things  which  are  of  the  utmost  concern  to  her.  The 
cares  or  pleasures  of  the  world  strike  in  with  every 
thought,  and  a  niultitude  of  vicious  examples  gives 
a  kind  of  justification  to  our  folly.  In  our  retire- 
ments every  thing  disposes  us  to  be  serious.  In 
courts  and  cities  we  are  entertained  with  the  works 
of  men;  in  the  country  with  those  of  God.  One  is 
the  province  of  art,  the  other  of  nature.  Faith  and 
devotion  naturally  grow  in  the  mind  of  every  rea- 
sonable man,  who  sees  the  impressions  of  divine 
power  and  wisdom  in  every  object  on  which  he 
casts  his  eye.  The  Suprtnie  Being  has  made  the 
best  arguments  for  his  own  existence,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  heavens  and  the  eurth;  and  these  are  ar- 
guments which  a  man  of  sense  cannot  forbear  at- 
tending to,  who  is  out  of  the  noise  and  hurry  of  hu- 
man a'fairs.  Aristotle  says,  that  should  a  man  live 
under  ground,  and  there  converse  with  works  of  art 
and  mechanism,  and  should  uiterwards  be  brought 
up  into  the  open  day,  and  see  the  several  glories  of 
the  heaven  and  earth,  he  would  immediately  pro- 
nounce lluin  the  works  of  such  a  being  as  we  define 
God  to  be.  The  psalmist  has  very  beautiful  strokes 
of  poetry  to  this  purpose,  in  that  exalted  strain: 
'  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  ;  and  the 
firmament  sliewfth  his  handy-work.  One  day  telleth 
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another ;  and  one  night  ceititieth  another.  There 
is  neither  speech  nor  language;  but  their  voices  are 
heard  among  them.  Their  sound  is  gone  out  into 
all  lands ;  and  their  words  into  the  ends  of  the 
world.'  As  such  a  bold  and  sublime  manner  of 
thinking  furnishes  very  noble  matter  for  an  ode, 
the  reader  may  see  it  wrought  into  the  following 
one. 


"  The  spacious  tirmament  on  high, 

With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky, 

And  spangled  heavens,  a  shining  frame, 

Their  great  Original  proclaim  : 

Th'  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 

Does  his  Creator's  power  display, 

And  publishes  to  every  land 

The  work  of  an  almighty  hand. 

II. 

"  Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail. 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  list'ning  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth  : 
Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn, 
And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn, 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll, 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole  to  pole. 

III. 

"  What  though,  in  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  the  daik  terrestrial  ball ? 
What  though  nor  real  voice  nor  sound 
Amid  their  radiant  orbs  be  found  ? 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice, 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice. 
For  ever  singing  as  they  shine, 
'  The  Hand  that  made  us  is  divine.'  ' 
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Vera  incessu  patuit  dea. 

ViRG.  iEn.  i.  409. 

And  by  her  graceful  walk  the  queen  of  love  is  known. 

DllYDEN. 

When   Mneas,  the  hero  of  Virgil,  is  lost  in  the 
wood,  and  a  perfect  stranger  in  the  place  on  which 
he  is  landed,  he  is  accosted  by  a  lady  in  an  habit 
for  the  chase.     She  inquires  of  him,  whether  he 
has  seen  pass  by  that  way  any  young  woman  dressed 
as  she  was?  whether  she  were  following  the  sport 
in  the  wood,  or  any  other  way  employed,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  huntresses  ?  The  hero  answers 
with  the  respect  due  to  the  beautiful  appearance 
she  made  ;  tells  her  he  saw  no  such  person  as  she 
inquired  for ;  but  intimates  that  he  knows  her  to  be 
of  the  deities,  and  desires  she   would  conduct  a 
stranger.     Her  form  from  her  first  appearance  ma- 
nifested she  was  more  than  mortal ;   but,  though 
she  was  certainly  a  goddess,  the  poet  does  not  make 
her  known  to  be   the  goddess  of  beauty  till  she 
moved.     All  the  charms  of  an  agreeable  person  are 
then  in  their  highest  exertion,  every  limb  and  fea- 
ture appears  with  its  respective  grace.     It  is  from 
this  observation  that  I  cannot  help  being  so  passion- 
ate an  admirer  as  I  am  of  good  dancing.     As  all  art 
is  an  imitation  of  nature,  this  is  an  imitation  of 
nature  in  its  highest  excellence,  and  at  a  time  when 
she  is  most  agreeable.     The  business  of  dancing  is 
to  display  beauty  ;  and  for  that  reason  all  distortions 
and  mimicries,  as  such,  are  what  raise  aversion  in- 
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stead  of  pleasure :  but  things  that  are  in  themselves 
excellent,  are  ever  attended  with  imposture  and 
false  imitation.  Thus^,  as  in  poetry  there  are  labour- 
ing fools  who  write  anagrams  and  acrostics,  there 
are  pretenders  in  dancing,  who  think  merely  to  do 
what  others  cannot,  is  to  excel.  Such  creatures 
should  be  rewarded  like  him  who  had  acquired  a 
knack  of  throwing  a  grain  of  corn  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle,  with  a  bushel  to  keep  his  hands  in  use. 
The  dancers  on  our  stage  are  very  faulty  in  this 
kind ;  and  what  they  mean  by  writhing  themselves 
into  such  postures,  as  it  would  be  a  pain  for  any  of 
the  spectators  to  stand  in,  and  yet  hope  to  please 
those  spectators,  is  unintelligible.  Mr.  Prince  has 
a  genius,  if  he  were  encouraged,  would  prompt 
him  to  better  tilings.  In  all  the  dances  he  invents, 
you  see  he  keeps  close  to  the  characters  he  repre- 
sents. He  does  not  hope  to  please  by  making  his 
performers  move  in  a  manner  in  which  no  one  else 
ever  did,  but  by  motions  proper  to  the  characters 
he  represents.  He  gives  to  clowns  and  lubbards 
clumsy  graces ;  that  is,  he  makes  them  practise 
what  they  would  think  graces;  and  I  have  seen 
dances  of  his,  which  might  give  hints  that  would 
be  useful  to  a  comic  uTiter.  These  performances 
have  pleased  the  taste  of  such  as  have  not  reflexion 
enough  to  know  their  excellence,  because  they  are 
in  nature ;  and  the  distorted  motions  of  others  have 
offended  those  who  could  not  form  reasons  to  them- 
selves for  their  displeasure,  from  their  being  a  con- 
tradiction to  nature. 

When  one  considers  the  inexpressible  advantage 
there  is  in  arriving  at  some  excellence  in  tiiis  art, 
it  is  monstrous  to  behoUl  it  so  much  neglected. 
The  following  letter  has  in  it  something  very  natural 
on  this  subject. 
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*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  I  AM  a  widower  with  but  one  daughter: 
she  was  by  nature  much  inclined  to  be  a  romp ; 
and  I  had  no  way  of  educating  her,  but  command- 
ing a  young  woman,  whom  I  entertained  to  take 
care  of  her,  to  be  very  watchful  in  her  care  and 
attendance  about  her.  I  am  a  man  of  business,  and 
obliged  to  be  much  abroad.  The  neighbours  have 
told  me,  that  in  my  absence  our  maid  has  let  in  the 
spruce  servants  in  the  neighbourhood  to  junketings, 
while  my  girl  played  and  romped  even  in  the  street. 
To  tell  you  the  plain  truth,  1  catched  her  once,  at 
eleven  years  old,  at  chuck-fartliing  among  the  boys. 
This  put  me  upon  new  thoughts  about  my  child, 
and  I  determined  to  place  her  at  a  boarding-school ; 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  a  very  discreet  young 
gentlewoman  her  maintenance  at  the  same  place 
and  rate,  to  be  her  companion.  I  took  little  notice 
of  my  girl  from  time  to  time,  but  saw  her  now  and 
then  in  good  health,  out  of  harm's  way,  and  was 
satisfied,  liut,  by  much  importunity  I  was  lately 
prevailed  with  to  go  to  one  of  their  balls.  I  cannot 
express  to  you  the  anxiety  my  silly  heart  was 
ill,  when  I  saw  my  romp,  now  fifteen,  taken  out : 
I  never  felt  the  pangs  of  a  father  upon  me  so 
strongly  in  my  whole  life  before,  and  1  could  not 
have  sudered  more  had  my  whole  fortune  been  at 
slake.  My  girl  came  on  with  the  most  becoming 
nu)de.>ty  1  had  ever  seen,  and  casting  a  respectful 
c\  e,  as  if  she  feared  me  more  than  all  thi'  audience, 
J  gave  a  nod,  which  I  think  gave  her  all  the  spirit 
she  assumed  upon  it :  hut  she  rose  properly  to  that 
dignity  of  aspect.  .My  romp,  now  the  most  grace- 
ful person  of  her  si-x,  assumed  a  majesty  which 
commaiuled  the  highest  respect  ;  ;:iul  when  she 
tunifd  tome,  and  saw  my  face  in  rajiture,  she  fell 
into  the  prettiest  smile,  and  1  saw  in  ail  her  motions 
G  2 
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that  she  exulted  in  her  father's  satisfaction.     You, 
Mr.  Spectator,  will,  better    than  I   can  tell  you, 
imagine  to  yourself  all  the  difterent  beauties  and 
changes  of  aspect  in  an  accomplished  young  woman 
setting  forth  all  her  beauties  with  a  design  to  plcftse 
no  one  so  much  as  her  father.     My  girl's  lover  can 
never  know  half  the  satisfaction  that  I  did  in  her 
that  day.     I  could  not  possibly  have  imagined,  that 
so  great  improvement  could  have  been  wrought  by 
an  art  that  I  always  held  in  itself  ridiculous  and 
contemptible.      There    is,    I    am    convinced,    no 
method  like  this,  to  give  young  women  a  sense  of 
their  own  value  and  dignity  ;  and  I  am   sure  there 
can  be  none  so  expeditious  to  communicate  that 
value  to  others.     As  for  the  flippant  insipidly  gay, 
and  wantonly  forward,  whom   you   behold  among 
dancers,  that  carriage  is  more  to  be  attributed  to 
the  perverse  genius  of  the  performers,  than  imputed 
to  the  art  itself.     For  my  part,  my  child  has  danced 
herself  into  my  esteem  ;  and  1  have  as  great  an 
honour  for  her  as  ever  I  had  for  her  mother,  from 
whom  she  derived  those  latent  good  qualities  which 
appeared  in  her  countenance  when  she  was  dancing  ; 
for  my  girl,  though  I  say  it  myself,  shewed  in  one 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  innate  principles  of  a  modest 
virgin,  a   tender  wife,    a   generous  friend,  a  kind 
mother,  and  an  indulgent  mistress.     I'll  strain  hard 
but  I  will  purchase  for  her  an  husband  suitable  to 
her  merit.     I  am  jour  convert  in  the  admiration  of 
what  I  thought  you  jested  when  you  recommended  ; 
and  if  you  please  to  be  at  my  house  on  Thursday 
next,  1  make  a  ball  for  my  daughter,  and  you  shall 
see  her  dance,  or,  if  you  will  do  her  that  honour, 
dance  with  her. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

rillLli'ATER.' 
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I  have  some  time  ago  spoken  of  a  treatise  written 
by  Mr.  Weaver  on  this  subject,  which  is  now,  I 
understand,  ready  to  be  published.  This  work  sets 
this  matter  in  a  very  plain  and  advantageous  light ; 
and  I  am  convinced  from  it,  that  if  the  art  was  under 
proper  regulations,  it  would  be  a  mechanic  way  of 
implanting  insensibly,  in  minds  not  capable  of  re- 
ceiving it  so  well  by  any  other  rules,  a  sense  of  good- 
breeding  and  virtue. 

Were  any  one  to  see  Mariamne  *  dance,  let  him 
be  never  so  sensual  a  brute,  I  defy  him  to  entertain 
any  thoughts  but  of  the  highest  respect  and  esteem 
towards  her.  I  was  shewed  last  week  a  picture  in 
a  lady's  closet,  for  which  she  had  an  hundred  dif- 
ferent dresses,  that  she  could  clap  on  round  the  face 
on  purpose  to  demonstrate  the  force  of  habits  in  the 
diversity  of  the  same  countenance.  Motion,  and 
change  of  posture  and  aspect,  has  an  eifect  no  less 
surprising  on  the  person  of  Mariamne  when  she 
dances. 

(,'hloe  is  extremely  pretty,  and  as  silly  as  she  is 
jirulty.  This  idiot  has  a  very  good  ear,  and  a  most 
agreeable  shape;  but  the  folly  of  the  thing  is  such, 
that  it  smiles  so  impertinently,  and  affects  to  please 
so  sillily,  that  while  she  dances  you  see  the  simple- 
ton from  head  to  foot.  For  you  nmst  know  (as 
trivial  as  this  art  is  thought  to  be),  no  one  ever  was 
a  good  dancer  that  had  not  a  good  understanding. 
If  this  be  a  truth,  I  shall  leave  the  reader  to  judge, 
from  that  maxim,  what  esteem  they  ought  to  have 
for  such  itnpertinents  as  fly,  hop,  caper,  tumble, 
twirl,  turn  round,  and  jump  over  their  heads;  and, 
in  a  word,  play  a  thousand  pranks  which  many 
animals  can  do  better  than  a  man,  instead  of  per- 

*  lMolja!)lv  Mrs.  IJickiKll. 
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forming  to  perfection  what  the  human  figure  only  is 
capable  of  performing. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  odd,  that  I,  who  set  up  for 
a  mighty  lover,  at  least  of  virtue,  should  take  so 
much  pains  to  recommend  what  the  soberer  part  of 
mankind  look  upon  to  be  a  trifle  ;  but,  under  favour 
of  the  soberer  part  of  mankind,  I  think  they  have  not 
enough  considered  this  matter,  and  for  that  reason 
only  disesteem  it.  I  must  also,  in  my  own  justifica- 
tion, say,  that  I  attempt  to  bring  into  the  service  of 
honour  and  virtue  every  thing  in  nature  that  can  pre- 
tend to  give  elegant  delight.  It  may  possibly  be 
proved,  that  vice  is  in  itself  destructive  of  pleasure, 
and  virtue  in  itself  conducive  to  it.  If  the  delights 
of  a  free  fortune  were  under  proper  regulations,  this 
truth  would  not  want  much  argument  to  support  it ; 
but  it  would  be  obvious  to  every  man,  that  there  is  a 
strict  affinity  between  all  things  that  are  truly  lauda- 
ble and  beautiful,  from  the  highest  sentiment  of  the 
soul  to  the  most  indifferent  gesture  of  the  body.    T. 
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Qiiodcvnque  mca-  jwterunt  audere  CamtrrKP, 

Srn  tihi  par  poteriiut ;  sat,  quod  spes  abnuit,  ultrti ; 
Sire  minus  ;  artcijuc  canciit  minus:  onme  roremus 
Hoc  tibi :  tie  tanto  caveat  mihi  nmnine  charta. 

TiBLi.L.  ad  Messalaui,  1  Jilk'g.  iv.  24. 

Wliato'or  my  Muse  adventurous  dares  indite, 
WliPtlier  the  niccMicss  of  tliy  pier(-in<i;  sis;lit 
Applaud  my  lays,  or  eensfire  what  1  write  ; 
To  (lice  I  bin;;,  and  hope  to  borrow  fame, 
By  addinj;  to  my  pag(>  Alessala's  name. 

The  love  of  praise  is  a  passion  deeply  fixed  in  the 
mind  of  every  extraordinary  person  ;  and  those  who 
are  most  affected  with  it,  seem  most  to  partake  of 
that  particle  of  the  divinity  which  distinguishes 
mankind  from  the  inferior  creation.  The  Supreme 
Being  himself  is  most  pleased  with  praise  and  thanks- 
giving :  tlie  other  part  of  our  duty  is  but  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  faults,  whilst  this  is  the  immediate 
adoration  of  his  perfections.  'Twas  an  excellent 
observation,  that  we  then  only  despise  commenda- 
tion when  we  cease  to  deserve  it ;  and  we  have  still 
extant  two  orations  of  Tully  and  Pliny,  spoken  to 
the  greatest  and  best  princes  of  all  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, who,  no  doubt,  heard  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction, wliat  even  the  most  disinterested  persons, 
and  at  so  large  a  distance  of  time,  cannot  read  with- 
out admiration.  Cccsar  thought  his  life  consisted  in 
the  breath  of  praise,  when  he  professed  he  had  Hved 
long  enough  for  himself,  when  he  had  for  his  glory. 
Others  have  sacrificed  themselves  for  a  name  which 
was  not  to  begin  till  they  were  dead,  giving  away 
themselves  to  purchase  a  sound  which  was  not  to 
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commence  till  they  were  out  of  hearing.  But  by 
merit  and  superior  excellencies,  not  only  to  gain, 
but  whilst  living,  to  enjoy  a  great  and  universal 
reputation,  is  the  last  degree  of  happiness  which 
we  can  hope  for  here.  Bad  characters  are  dispersed 
abroad  with  profusion,  I  hope  for  example  sake, 
and  (as  punishments  are  designed  by  the  civil  power) 
more  for  the  deterring  the  innocent  than  the  chas- 
tising tiic  guilty.  The  good  are  less  frequent,  whe- 
ther it  be  that  there  are  indeed  fewer  originals  of 
thio  kind  to  copy  after,  or  that,  through  the  malig- 
nity of  our  nature,  we  rather  delight  in  the  ridicule 
than  the  virtues  we  find  in  others.  However,  it  is 
but  ji stj  as  Meii  as  pleasing,  even  for  variet}',  some- 
times to  give  the  world  a  representation  of  the  bright 
side  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  the  dark  and  gloomy. 
The  desire  of  imitation  may,  perhaps,  be  a  greater 
incentive  to  the  practice  of  what  is  good,  than  the 
aveision  we  may  conceive  at  what  is  blameable: 
the  one  immediately  directs  you  what  you  should  do, 
whilst  the  other  only  shews  what  you  should  avoid; 
and  I  cannot  at  present  do  tliis  with  more  tatisfac- 
tion,  than  by  endeavouraig  to  do  some  justice  to  the 
character  of  Manilius. 

It  would  far  exceed  my  present  design,  to  give 
a  particular  description  of  Manilius  through  all  the 
paits  of  his  excellent  life.  I  shall  now  only  draw 
him  in  his  retirement,  and  pass  over  in  silence  the 
various  arts,  the  courtly  manners,  and  the  unde- 
signing  honesty  by  which  he  attained  the  honours 
he  has  enjoyed,  and  which  now  give  a  dignity  and 
veneration  to  the  ease  he  does  enjoy.  'Tis  here  that 
he  looks  back  with  pleasure  on  the  waves  and  billows 
througli  which  he  has  steered  to  so  fair  an  haven : 
he  is  now  intent  upon  the  practice  of  every  virtue, 
wliicii  a  great  knowledge  and  use  of  mankind  has 
discovei'ed  to  be  the  most  useful  to  them.     Thus  in 
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his  private  domestic  employments  he  is  no  less  glo- 
rious than  in  his  public  ;  for  it  is  in  reality  a  more 
difficult  task  to  be  conspicuous  in  a  sedentary  inac- 
tive life,  than  in  one  that  is  spent  in  hurry  and  busi- 
ness :  persons  engaged  in  the  latter,  like  bodies 
violently  agitated,  from  the  swiftness  of  their  mo- 
tion have  a  brightness  added  to  them,  which  often 
vanishes  when  they  are  at  rest ;  but  if  it  then  still 
remain,  it  must  be  the  seeds  of  intrinsic  worth  that 
thus  shine  out  without  any  foreign  aid  or  assistance. 
His  liberality  in  another  might  also  bear  the  name 
of  profusion :  he  seems  to  think  it  laudable  even  in 
the  excess,  like  that  river  which  most  enriches  when 
it  overflows  *.  But  Manilius  has  too  perfect  a  taste 
of  the  pleasure  of  doing  good,  ever  to  let  it  be  out 
of  his  power;  and  for  that  reason  he  will  have  a  just 
economy  and  a  splendid  frugality  at  home,  the  foun- 
tain from  whence  those  streams  should  flow  which 
he  disperses  abroad.  He  looks  with  disdain  on  those 
who  propose  their  death,  as  the  time  when  they  are 
to  begin  their  munificence  ;  he  will  both  see  and  en- 
joy (which  he  then  does  in  the  highest  degree)  what 
he  bestows  himself;  he  will  be  the  living  executor 
of  his  own  bounty,  whilst  they  who  have  the  happi- 
ness to  be  within  his  care  and  patronage,  at  once 
pray  for  the  continuation  of  his  life  and  their  own 
good  fortune.  No  one  is  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
obligations;  he  knows  how,  bv  proper  and  becom- 
ing methods,  to  raise  himself  to  a  level  with  those  of 
the  highest  rank  ;  and  his  good-nature  is  a  sullicient 
warrant  against  the  want  of  those  who  are  so  un- 
happy as  to  be  in  the  very  lowest.  One  may  say 
of  him,  as  Pindar  bids  his   Muse  say  of  Theron, 

'  Swear,  that  Thfion  sure  has  sworn, 
iSio  one  near  liiin  should  he  poor. 

^  The  Nile. 
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Svvenr,  1h.it  none  ever  had  such  graceful  art, 

Fortune's  tree  gifts  as  freely  to  impart, 

With  an  uneuvious  hand,  and  an  unbounded  heart.' 

Never  did  Atticus  succeed  better  in  gaining  the 
universal  love  and  esteem  of  all  men  ;  nor  steer 
with  more  success  between  tlie  extremes  of  two 
contending  parties.  'Tis  his  peculiar  happiness  that, 
while  he  espouses  neither  with  an  intemperate  zeal, 
he  is  not  only  admired,  but,  what  is  more  rare  and 
unusual  felicitj',  he  is  beloved  and  caressed  by  both  ; 
and  I  never  yet  saw  any  person,  ol"  whatever  age  or 
sex,  but  was  immediately  struck  with  the  merit  of" 
Manilius.  There  are  many  who  are  acceptable  to 
some  particular  persons,  whilst  the  rest  of"  mankind 
look  upon  them  with  coldness  and  indifference  ;  but 
he  is  the  first  whose  entire  good  fortune  it  is  ever  to 
please  and  to  be  pleased,  wherever  he  comes  to  be 
admired,  and  wherever  he  is  absent  to  be  lamented. 
His  merit  fares  like  the  pictures  of  Raphael,  which 
are  either  seen  with  admiration  by  all,  or  at  least  no 
one  dare  own  he  has  no  taste  for  a  composition 
which  has  received  so  universal  an  applause.  Envy 
a^id  malice  find  it  against  their  interest  to  indulge 
slander  and  obloquy.  'Tis  as  hard  for  an  enemy  to 
detract  from,  as  for  a  friend  to  add  to  his  praise.  An 
attempt  upon  his  reputation  is  a  sure  lessening  of 
one's  own ;  and  there  is  but  one  way  to  injure  him, 
which  is  to  refuse  him  his  just  commendations,  and 
be  obstinately  silent. 

It  is  below  him  to  catch  the  sight  with  any  care  of 
flress ;  his  outward  garb  is  but  the  emblem  of  his 
mind.  It  is  genteel,  plain,  and  unaffected ;  he 
knows  that  gold  and  embroider}^  can  add  nothing  to 
the  opinion  which  all  have  of  his  merit,  and  that  he 
gives  a  lustre  to  the  plainest  dress,  whilst  'tis  impos- 
sible the  richest  should  communicate  any  to  liim. 
He  is  still  the  principal  figure  in  the  room.    He  firit 
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engages  your  eye,  as  if  there  were  some  point  of 
light  which  shone  stronger  upon  him  than  on  aiiy 
otiier  person. 

He  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  story  of  the  famous  Bussy 
d'Amboise,  who,  at  an  assembly  at  court,  where 
every  one  appeared  with  the  utmost  magnificence, 
relying  upon  his  own  superior  behaviour,  instead  of 
adorning  himself  like  the  rest,  put  on  that  day  a 
plain  suit  of  clothes,  and  dressed  all  his  servants  in 
the  most  costly  gay  habits  he  could  procure.  The 
event  was,  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  court  were 
fixed  upon  him  ;  all  the  rest  looked  like  his  atten- 
dants, while  he  alone  had  the  air  of  a  person  of 
quality  and  distinction. 

Like  Aristippus,  whatever  shape  or  condition  he 
appears  in,  it  still  sits  free  and  easy  upon  him  ;  but 
in  some  part  of  his  character,  'tis  true,  he  differs 
from  him  ;  for  as  he  is  altogether  equal  to  the  large- 
ness of  his  present  circumstances,  the  rectitude  of 
his  judgment  has  so  lar  corrected  the  inclinations  of 
his  ambition,  that  he  will  not  trouble  himself  with 
either  the  desires  or  pursuits  of  any  thing  beyond 
his  present  enjovuients. 

A  thousand  obliging  things  How  from  him  upon 
every  occasion  ;  and  tlicy  were  always  so  just  and 
natural,  that  it  is  impossible  to  think  he  was  at  the 
least  pains  to  look  for  them.  One  would  think  it 
was  the  dfcnion  of  good  thoughts  that  discovered  to 
liim  those  treasures,  which  he  nmst  have  blinded 
others  from  seeing,  they  lay  so  directly  in  their  way. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  pleasure  that  is  taken  in  hear- 
ing him  speak,  but  the  satisfaction  one  receives  in 
the  civility  and  attention  he  pays  to  tlie  discourse  ol 
others.  His  looks  are  a  silent  commcndiition  oi'  w  Iku 
is  good  and  praiseworthy,  and  a  secret  rcpioui  l;j 
what  is  licentious  and  extravagant.  He  knows  haw 
to  appear  tree  and  open  without  danger  of  iutru^ijo^ 
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and  to  be  cautious  without  seeming  reserved.  The 
gravity  of  his  conversation  is  always  enlivened  with 
l>is  wit  and  humour,  and  the  gaiety  of  it  is  tempered 
with  something  that  is  instructive,  as  well  as  barely 
agreeable.  Thus,  with  him  you  are  sure  not  to  be 
merry  at  the  expense  of  your  reason,  nor  serious 
with  the  loss  of  your  good  humour  ;  but  by  a  happy 
mixture  of  his  temper,  they  either  go  together,  or 
perpetually  succeed  each  other.  In  fine,  Jiis  whole 
behaviour  is  equally  distant  from  constraint  and  neg- 
ligence, and  he  commands  your  respect,  whilst  he 
gains  your  heart. 

There  is  in  his  whole  carriage  such  an  engaging 
softness,  that  one  cannot  persuade  one's  self  he  is 
ever  actuated  by  those  rougher  passions,  which, 
wherever  they  find  place,  seldom  fail  of  shewing 
themselves  in  the  outward  demeanour  of  the  per- 
son they  belong  to :  but  his  constitution  is  a  just 
temperature  between  indolence  on  one  hand,  and 
violence  on  the  other.  He  is  mild  and  gentle, 
wherever  his  affairs  will  give  him  leave  to  follow 
lys  own  inclinations;  but  yet  never  failing  to  exert 
himself  with  vigour  and  resolution  in  the  service  of 
his  prince,  his  country,  or  his  friend. 

Z. 
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N"  468.    WEDNESDAY,  AUG.  27,  1712. 


Erat  homo  ingeniosus,  acutus,  acei\  et  qui  plurimum  tt  xalts 
Iwheret  et/tllis,  ntc  canduiis  minus. 

Pmn.  Epist. 

Hp  wa';  ail  ingenious,  pleasant  fellow,  and  one  who  had  a 
jjieat  deal  ot'  wit  and  satire,  w ith  an  equal  share  of  good- 
hiiniour. 

My  paper  is,  in  a  kind,  a  letter  of  news,  but  it  re- 
gards rather  what  passes  in  the  world  of  conversa- 
tion than  that  of  business.     I  am  very  sorry  that  I 
have  at  present  a  circumstance  before  me,  which  is 
of  very  great  importance  to  all  who  have  a  relish  for 
gaiety,  wit,  mirth,  or  humour;  I  mean  the  death  of 
poor  Dick  Eastcourt.     I  have  been  obliged  to  him 
for  so  many  hours  of  jollity,  that  it  is  but  a  small  re- 
compence,  though  all  I  can  give  him,  to  pass  a  mo- 
ment or  two  in  sadness  for  the  loss  of  so  agreeable 
a  man.    Poor  Eastcourt !  the  last  time  I  saw  him,  we 
were  plotting  to  shew  the  town  his  great  capacity 
for  acting  in  its  full  light,  by  introducing  him  as 
dictating  to  a  set  of  young  players,  in  what  manner 
to  speak  this  sentence,  and  utter  the  other  passion. 
lie  had  so  exquisite  a  discerning  of  what  was  de- 
fective in  any  object  before  him,  that  in  an  instant  he 
could  shew  you  the  ridiculous  side  of  what  would 
pass  for  beautiful  and  just,  even  to  men  of  no  ill 
judgment,  before  he  had  pointed  at  the  failure.    He 
was  no  less  skilful  in  the  knowledge  of  beauty;  and, 
I  dare  say,  there  is  no  one  who  knew  him  well,  but 
can  repeat  more  well-turned  compliments,  as  well  as 
smart  repartees  of  Mr.   Eastcourt's,   than  of  any 
other  man  in  England.     This  wai  easily  to  he  ob- 
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served  in  his  inimitable  faculty  of  telling  a  story,  in 
vhich  he  would  throw  in  natural  and  unexpected  in- 
cidents to  make  his  court  to  one  part,  and  rally  the 
other  part  of  the  company.  Then  he  would  vary  the 
usage  he  gave  them,  according  as  he  saw  them  bear 
kind  or  sharp  language.  He  had  the  knack  to  raise 
up  a  pensive  temper,  and  mortify  an  impertinently 
gay  one,  with  the  most  agreeable  skill  imaginable. 
There  are  a  thousand  things  which  croud  into  my 
memory,  which  make  me  too  much  concerned  to  tell 
on  about  him.  Hamlet  holding  up  the  skull  which 
the  grave-digger  threw  to  him,  with  an  account  that 
it  was  the  head  of  the  king's  jester,  falls  into  very 
pleasing  reflections,  and  cries  out  to  his  companion, 

'  Alas,  poor  Yorick  !  I  knew  him,  Horatio,  a  fel- 
low of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy ;  he  hath 
,boT-ne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand  times;  and  now 
how  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is!  my  gorge 
rises  at  it.  Here  hung  those  lips  that  I  have  kissed 
I  know  not  how  oft.  Where  be  your  gibes  now  ? 
your  gambols?  your  songs?  your  flashes  of  merri- 
ment? that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar?  Not 
one  now  to  mock  your  own  grinning  ?  quite  chap- 
fallen  ?  Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and 
tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour 
she  must  come.    Make  her  laugh  at  that.' 

It  is  an  insolence  natural  to  the  wealthy,  to  affix, 
as  much  as  in  them  lies,  the  character  of  a  man  to 
his  circumstances.  Thus  it  is  ordinary  with  them 
to  praise  faintly  the  good  qualities  of  those  below 
them,  and  say.  It  is  very  extraordinary  in  such  a 
man  as  he  is,  or  the  like,  when  they  are  forced  to 
acknowledge  the  value  of  him  whose  lowness  up- 
braids their  exaltation.  It  is  to  this  humour  only, 
that  it  is  to  be  ascribed,  that  a  quick  wit  in  conver- 
sation, a  nice  judgment  upon  any  emergency  that 
could  arise,  and  a  most  blameless  inoffensive  beha- 
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viour,  could  not  raise  this  man  above  being  received 
only  upon  the  foot  of  contributing  to  mirth  and  di- 
version. But  he  was  as  easy  under  that  condition, 
as  a  man  of  so  excellent  talents  was  capable ;  and 
since  they  would  have  it,  that  to  divert  was  his  bu- 
siness, he  did  it  with  all  the  seeming  alacrity  imagin- 
able, though  it  stung  him  to  the  heart  that  it  was 
Iiis  business.  Men  of  sense,  who  could  taste  his  ex- 
cellencies, were  well  satisfied  to  let  him  lead  the 
way  in  conversation,  and  play  after  his  own  manner; 
but  fools,  M'ho  provoked  him  to  mimicry,  found  he 
had  the  indignation  to  let  it  be  at  their  expense  wlio 
called  for  it,  and  he  would  shew  the  form  of  con- 
ceited heavy  fellows  as  jests  to  the  company  at  their 
own  request,  in  revenge  for  interrupting  him  from 
being  a  companion  to  put  on  the  character  of  a 
jester. 

What  was  peculiarly  excellent  in  this  memorable 
companion,  was,  that  in  the  accounts  he  gave  of  per- 
sons and  sentiments,  he  did  not  only  hit  the  figure 
of  their  faces,  and  manner  of  their  gestures,  but  he 
would  in  his  narrations  fall  into  their  very  way  of 
thinking,  and  this  when  he  recounted  passages 
wherein  men  of  the  best  wit  were  concerned,  as 
well  as  such  wherein  were  represented  men  of  the 
lowest  rank  of  understanding.  It  is  certainly  as  great 
an  instance  of  self-love  to  a  weakness,  to  be  impa- 
tient of  being  mimicked,  as  any  can  be  imagined. 
There  were  none  but  the  vain,  the  formal,  the  proud, 
or  those  who  were  incapable  of  amending  their 
i'aults,  that  dreaded  him  ;  to  others  he  was  in  the 
liighest  degree  pleasing  ;  and  I  do  not  know  any  sa- 
tisfaction of  any  indifferent  kind  I  ever  tasted  so 
much,  as  having  got  over  an  impatience  of  my  see- 
ing myself  in  the  air  he  could  put  me  when  I  have 
displeased  him.  It  is  indeed  to  his  exquisite  talent 
th\!i  way,  more  than  any  phitosopiiy  I  could  read  on 
11  2 
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the  subject,  that  my  person  is  very  little  of  my  care, 
and  it  is  indifterent  to  me  what  is  said  of  my  shape, 
my  air,  my  manner,  my  speech,  or  my  address.  It 
is  to  poor  Eastcourt  I  chieHy  owe  that  I  am  arrived 
at  the  happiness  of  thinking  nothing  a  diminu- 
tion to  me,  but  what  argues  a  depravity  of  my 
Mill. 

It  has  as  much  surprised  me  as  any  thing  in  na- 
ture, to  have  it  frequently  said,  that  he  was  not  a 
good  player :  but  that  must  be  owing  to  a  partiality 
for  former  actors  in  the  parts  in  which  he  succeeded 
them,  and  judging  by  comparison  of  what  was  liked 
before,  rather  than  by  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
When  a  man  of  his  wit  and  smartness  could  put  on 
an  utter  absence  of  connnon  sense  in  his  face,  as  he 
did  in  the  character  of  Bullfinch  in  the  Northern 
Lass,  and  an  air  of  insipid  cunning  and  vivacit}'  in 
the  character  of  Pounce  in  the  Tender  Husband,  it 
is  folly  to  dispute  his  capacity  and  success,  as  he 
was  an  actor. 

Poor  Eastcourt!  let  the  vain  and  proud  be  at 
rest,  thou  wilt  no  more  disturb  their  admiration  of 
their  dear  selves  ;  and  thou  art  no  longer  to  drudge 
in  raising  the  mirth  of  stupids,  who  know  nothing  of 
thy  merit,  for  thy  maintenance. 

It  is  natural  for  the  generality  of  mankind  to  run 
into  reflections  upon  our  mortality,  when  disturbers 
of  the  world  are  laid  at  rest,  but  to  take  no  notice 
•when  they  who  can  please  and  divert  are  pulled 
from  us.  But  for  my  part,  I  cannot  but  think  the 
loss  of  such  talents  as  the  man  of  whom  I  am  speak- 
ing was  master  of,  a  more  melancholy  instance  of 
mortality  than  the  dissolution  of  persons  of  never 
so  high  characters  in  the  world,  whose  pretensions 
Avcre  that  they  were  noisy  and  mischievous. 

But  I  must  grow  more  succinct,  and,  as  a  Spec- 
tator, give  an   account  of  this  extraordinary  man 
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who,  in  his  way,  never  had  an  equal  In  ariy  age  be- 
fore him,  or  in  that  wherein  he  lived.     I  speak  of 
him  as  a  companion,  and  a  man  qualified  for  conver- 
sation.    His  fortune  exposed  him  to  an  obsequious- 
ness towards  the  worst  sort  of  company,  but  his  ex- 
cellent qualities  rendered  him  capable  of  making  the 
best  figure  in  the  most  refined.  1  have  been  present 
with  him  among  men  of  the  most  delicate  taste  a 
whole  night,  and  have  known  him  (for  he  saw  it  was 
desired)  keep  the  discourse  to  himself  the  most  part 
of  it,  and  maintain  his  good  humour  with  a  counte- 
nance, in  a  language  so  delightful,  without  offence 
to  any  person  or  thing  upon  earth,  still  preserving 
the  distance  his  circumstances  obliged  him  to;   I 
say,  I  have  seen  him  do  all  this  in  such  a  charming 
manner,  that  I  am  sure  none  of  those  I  hint  at  will 
read  this,  without  giving  him  some  sorrow  for  their 
abundant  mirth,  and  one  gush  of  tears  for  so  many 
bursts  of  laughter.   I  wish  it  were  any  honour  to  the 
pleasant  creature's  memory,  that  my  eyes  are  too 
much  suffused  to  let  me  go  on T. 

*„,*  Tiio  tbllowiiig  severe  passage  in  this  number  of  the 
S})ectator  in  folio,  aj)j)aientJy  levelled  at  Ur.  Radcllffe,  was 
8U|)|jiesi5e(l  in  all  the  subsequent  editions  : 

'  ft  is  a  I'elicity  his  friends  may  rejoice  in,  that  he  had  liis 
senses,  and  used  them  as  he  ought  to  do,  in  his  last  moments. 
It  is  remarkable  that  his  judgment  was  in  its  calm  perfection 
to  the  utmost  article  ;  for  wlien  iiis  wife,  out  of  her  fondne>j;, 
desired  slie  might  send  for  a  certain  illiterate  humourist 
(whom  he  had  accompanied  in  a  thousand  mirthful  moments, 
and  wliose  insolence  makes  fools  think  he  assumes  from  con- 
scious merit),  he  answered,  "  Do  what  you  please,  bul  he 
will  not  come  near  me."  Let  y>oor  Eastrourt's  negligcm  e 
about  this  message  convince  the  unwary  oi  a  triumphant 
empiric's  ignorance  and  inhumanity 
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Detrahcre  aliqvid  alteri,  ct  hominem  hominis  incommndo  siium 
augere  commodutn,  7nagis  est  contra  naturam  quam  tnors, 
quam  paupcilas,  qiiam  dolor,  quam  catera  qiue  possunt  uut 
corpori  uccidcrc,  aut  rebus  externis. 

'TVLL. 

To  detract  any  thing  from  another,  and  for  one  man  to  multi- 
ply his  own  conveniences  by  the  inconveniences  of  another, 
is  more  aitainst  nature  tlian  death,  than  poverty,  than 
pain,  and  the  other  things  which  can  befal  the  body,  or 
external  circumstances. 

I  AM  persuaded  there  are  few  men,  of  generous 
principles,  who  would  seek  after  great  places,  were 
It  not  rather  to  have  an  opportunity  in  their  hands 
of  obliging  their  particular  friends,  or  those  whom 
they  look  upon  as  men  of  worth,  than  to  procure 
wealth  and  honour  for  themselves.  To  an  honest 
mind,  the  best  perquisites  of  a  place  are  the  advant- 
ages it  gives  a  man  of  doing  good. 

Those  who  are  under  the  great  officers  of  state, 
and  are  the  instruments  by  which  they  act,  have 
more  frequent  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  com- 
passion and  benevolence,  than  their  superiors  them- 
selves. These  men  know  every  little  case  that  is  to 
come  before  the  great  man,  and,  if  they  are  possess- 
ed with  honest  minds,  will  consider  poverty  as  a 
recommendation  in  the  person  who  applies  himself 
to  them,  and  make  the  justice  of  his  cause  the  most 
powerful  solicitor  in  his  behalf.  A  man  of  this 
temper,  when  he  is  in  a  post  of  business,  becomes  a 
blessing  to  the  public.  He  patronises  the  orphan 
and  the  widow,  assists  the  friendless,  and  guides  the 
ignorant.     He  does  not  reject  the  person's  preten- 
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sions,  who  does  not  know  how  to  explain  them,  or 
refuse  doing  a  good  office  for  a  man  because  he 
cannot  pay  the  fee  of  it.  In  short,  though  he  regu- 
lates himself  in  all  his  proceedings  by  justice  and 
equity,  he  finds  a  thousand  occasions  for  all  the 
good-natured  offices  of  generosity  and  compassion. 

A  man  is  unfit  for  such  a  place  of  trust,  who  is  of 
a  sour  untractable  nature,  or  has  any  other  passion 
that  makes  him  uneasy  to  those  who  approach  him. 
Roughness  of  temper  is  apt  to  discountenance  the 
timorous  or  modest.  The  proud  man  discourages 
those  from  approaching  him,  who  are  of  a  mean 
condition,  and  who  most  want  his  assistance.  The 
impatient  man  will  not  give  himself  time  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  matter  that  lies  before  him.  An  of- 
ficer, with  one  or  more  of  these  unbecoming  quali- 
ties, is  sometimes  looked  upon  as  a  proper  person  to 
keep  off  impertinence  and  solicitation  from  his  supe- 
rior ;  but  this  is  a  kind  of  merit,  that  can  never 
atone  for  the  injustice  which  may  very  often  arise 
from  it. 

There  are  two  other  vicious  qualities  which  ren- 
der a  man  very  unfit  for  such  a  place  of  trust.  The 
first  of  these  is  a  dilatory  temper,  which  commits  in- 
numerable cruelties  without  design.  The  maxim 
which  several  have  laid  down  for  a  man's  conduct 
in  ordinary  life,  should  be  inviolable  with  a  man  in 
office,  never  to  think  of  doing  that  to-morrow  which 
may  be  done  to-day.  A  man  who  defers  doing  what 
ought  to  be  done,  is  guilty  of  injustice  so  long  as  he 
defers  it.  The  dispatch  of  a  good  office  is  very  often 
as  beneficial  to  the  solicitor  as  the  good  office  itself. 
In  short,  if  a  man  compared  the  inconveniences  which 
another  suffers  by  his  delays,  with  the  trifling  motives 
and  advantages  which  he  himself  may  reap  by  such 
a  delay,  he  would  never  be  guilty  of  a  fault  which 
very  often  does  an  irreparable  prejudice  to  the  person 
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who  depends  upon  liini,  and  wliich  might  be  remedied 
witJi  little  tro\ible  to  himself. 

But  in  the  last  place  there  is  no  man  so  improper 
to  be  employed  in  business,  as  he  who  is  in  any  de- 
gree capable  of  corruption ;  and  such  a  one  is  the 
man  who,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  receives 
more  than  what  is  the  stated  and  unquestioned  fee 
of  his  office.    Gratifications,  tokens  of  thankfulness, 
dispatch  money,  and  the  like  specious  terms,  are  the 
pretences  under  which  corruption  very  frequently 
shelters  itself.     An  honest  man  will  however  look 
on  all  these  methods  as  unjustifiable,  and  will  enjoy 
himself  better  in  a  moderate  fortune  that  is  gained 
with  honour  and  reputation,  than  in  an  overgrown 
estate  that  is  cankered  with  the  acquisitions  of  rapine 
and  exaction.    Were  all  our  offices  discharged  with 
such  an  inflexible  integrity,  we  should  not  see  men 
in  all  ages,  who  grow  up  to  exorbitant  wealth,  with 
the  abilities  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  an  ordinary 
mechanic.     I  cannot  but  think  that  such  a  corrup- 
tion proceeds  chiefly  from  men's  employing  the  first 
that  offer  themselves,  or  those  who  have  the  cha- 
racter of  shrewd  worldly  men,  instead  of  searching 
out  such  as  have  had  a  liberal  education,  and  have 
been  trained  up  in  the  studies  of  knowledge  and 
virtue. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  men  of  learning  who 
take  to  business,  discharge  it  generally  with  greater 
honesty  than  men  of  the  world.  The  chief  reason 
for  it  I  take  to  be  as  follows.  A  man  that  has  spent 
his  youth  in  reading,  has  been  used  to  find  virtue 
extolled,  and  vice  stigmatised.  A  man  that  has 
passed  his  time  in  the  world,  has  often  seen  vice  tri- 
umphant, and  virtue  discountenanced.  Extortion, 
rapine,  and  injustice,  whicli  are  branded  with  infamy 
in  books,  often  give  a  man  a  figure  in  the  world ; 
while  several  qualities,  which  are  celebrated  in  au- 
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thors,  as  generosity,  ingenuity,  and  good-nature,  im- 
poverish and  ruin  him.  This  cannot  but  have  a  pro- 
portionable effect  on  men  whose  tempers  and  prin- 
ciples are  equally  good  and  vicious. 

There  would  be  at  least  this  advantage  in  employ- 
ing men  of  learning  and  parts,  in  business;  that  their 
prosperity  would  sit  more  gracefully  on  them,  and 
that  we  should  not  see  many  worthless  persons  shot 
up  into  the  greatest  figures  of  life.  C. 
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Turpe  est  difficiles  habere  mtgas, 
Et  stultus  labor  est  ineptiarum. 

Mart.  2  Epig.  Ixxxvi. 

'Tis  folly  only,  and  defect  of  sense, 
Turns  trifles  into  things  of  consequence. 

I  HAVE  been  very  often  disappointed  of  late  years, 
when,  upon  examining  the  new  edition  of  a  classic 
author,  I  have  found  above  half  the  volume  taken 
up  with  various  readings.  When  I  have  expected 
to  meet  with  a  learned  note  upon  a  doubtful  passage 
in  a  Latin  poet,  I  have  only  been  informed,  that 
such  or  such  ancient  manuscripts  for  an  et  write  an 
ac,  or  of  some  other  notable  discovery  of  the  like 
importance.  Indeed,  when  a  different  reading  gives 
us  a  different  sense,  or  a  new  elegance  in  an  author, 
the  editor  does  very  well  in  taking  notice  of  it;  but 
when  he  only  entertains  us  with  the  several  ways  of 
spelling  the  same  word,  and  gathers  together  the 
various  blunders  and  mistakes  of  twenty  or  thirty 
different  transcriber>,  tlicy  only  take  up  the  time  of 
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the  learned  reader,  and  puzzle  the  minds  of  the  ig- 
norant. I  Jiave  often  fancied  with  mjself  how  en- 
raged an  old  Latin  author  would  be,  should  he  see 
the  several  absurdities  in  sense  and  gran)mur,  which 
are  imputed  to  him  by  some  or  other  of  these  vari- 
ous readings.  In  one  he  speaks  nonsense ;  in  an- 
other makes  use  of  a  word  that  was  never  heard  of: 
and  indeed  there  is  scarce  a  solecism  in  writing 
which  the  best  author  is  not  guilty  of,  if  we  may  be 
at  liberty  to  read  him  in  the  words  of  some  manu- 
script, which  the  laborious  editor  has  thought  fit  to 
examine  in  the  prosecution  of  his  work. 

I  question  not  but  the  ladies  and  pretty  fellows 
will  be  very  curious  to  understand  what  it  is  that  I 
have  been  hitherto  talking  of.  I  shall  therefore  give 
them  a  notion  of  this  practice,  by  endeavouring  to 
write  after  the  manner  of  several  persons  who  make 
an  eminent  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters.  To  this 
end  we  will  suppose  that  the  following  song  is  an 
old  ode,  which  I  present  to  the  public  in  a  new 
edition,  with  the  several  various  readings  which  I 
find  of  it  in  former  editions,  and  in  ancient  manu- 
scripts. Those  who  cannot  relish  the  various  read- 
ings, will  perhaps  find  their  account  in  the  song, 
which  never  before  appeared  in  print. 

'  My  love  was  fickle  once  and  chanajini;, 

Nor  e'er  would  settle  in  my  lieart ; 
From  beauty  still  to  beauty  ranging, 

In  ev'ry  face  I  found  a  dart. 

1'was  first  a  charming  shape  enslav'd  me, 

And  eye  then  ^ave  the  fatal  stroke  : 
Till  by  her  wit  Comma  sa\ 'd  me, 

And  all  my  former  fetters  broke. 

'  But  now  a  long  and  lasting  anguisli 

For  lielvidera  I  endure  ; 
Hourly  I  sigh,  and  hourly  languish. 

Nor  iiope  to  find  the  wonted  cuie. 
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'  For  here  Uie  false  unconstant  lover, 

After  a  thousand  beauties  shewn, 
Does  new  surprising  charms  discover, 

And  finds  variety  in  one.' 

Various  Readings. 

Stanza  the  first,  verse  the  first.  And  changin^.J 
The  and  in  some  manuscripts  is  MTitten  thus,  Sf:  but 
that  in  the  Cotton  h'brary  writes  it  in  three  distinct 
letters. 

Verse  the  second.  Nor  e^er  tvoidd."]  Aldus  reads 
it  ever  wotdd;  but  as  this  would  hurt  the  metre,  we 
have  restored  it  to  its  genuine  reading,  by  observ- 
ing that  synaeresis  which  had  been  neglected  by  ig- 
norant transcribers. 

Ibid.  Jn  my  heart.'}  Scaliger  and  others,  on  my 
heart. 

Verse  the  fourth.  I  found  a  dart.'}  The  Vatican 
manuscript  for  I  reads  it ;  but  this  must  have  been 
tl)e  hallucination  of  the  transcriber,  who  probably 
mistook  the  dash  of  the  /for  a  T. 

Stanza  the  second,  verse  the  second.  The  fatal 
stroke.}  Scioppius,  Salmasius,  and  many  others,  for 
the  read  a ;  but  I  have  stuck  to  the  usual  reading. 

Verse  the  third.  Till  by  her  ivit.}  Some  manu- 
scripts have  it  his  tcit,  others  yonr,  others  their  rvit. 
But  as  I  find  Corinna  to  be  tne  name  of  a  woman 
in  other  authors,  I  cannot  doubt  but  it  should  be 
her. 

Stanza  the  third,  verse  the  first.  A  long  and  l-ast- 
ing  anguish.}  The  German  manuscript  reads  a  last- 
ing passion,  but  the  rhyme  will  not  admit  it. 

Verse  the  second.  For  Belvidera  I  endure.}  Did 
not  all  tiic  manuscripts  reclaim,  I  should  change 
Brlvidrrn  into  Felvidcra ;  Pelvis  being  used  by  se- 
veral of  the  ancient  comic  writers  for  a  looking- 
glais,  by  which  means  the  etymology  of  the  word  is 
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very  visible,  and  Pelvidera  will  signify  a  lady  who 
often  looks  in  her  glass;  as  indeed  she  had  very  good 
reason,  if  she  had  all  those  beauties  which  our  poet 
here  ascribes  to  her. 

Verse  the  third.  Hourly  I  sigh,  and  hourly  laji- 
guish.']  Some  for  the  word  hourly  read  daily,  and 
others  nightly ;  the  last  has  great  authorities  of  its 
side. 

Verse  the  fourth.  The  toonted  cure.']  The  elder 
Stevens  reads  wanted  cure. 

Stanza  the  fourth,  verse  the  second.  After  a  thou- 
sand beauties.]  In  several  copies  we  meet  with  a 
hundred  beauties,  by  the  usual  error  of  the  transcri- 
bers, who  probably  omitted  a  cypher,  and  had  not 
taste  enough  to  know  that  the  word  thousand  was 
ten  times  a  greater  compliment  to  the  poet's  mis- 
tress than  an  hund7-ed. 

Verse  the  fourth.  Andjinds  variety  in  one.]  Most 
of  the  ancient  manuscripts  have  it  in  ttco.  Indeed 
so  many  of  them  concur  in  this  last  reading,  that  I 
am  very  much  in  doubt  whether  it  ought  not  to  take 
place.  There  are  but  two  reasons,  which  incline 
me  to  the  reading  as  I  have  published  it :  first,  be- 
cause the  rhyme,  and,  secondly,  because  the  sense 
is  preserved  by  it.  It  might  likewise  proceed  from 
the  oscitancy  of  transcribers^  who  to  dispatch  their 
work  the  sooner,  used  to  write  all  numbers  in  cy- 
pher, and  seeing  the  figure  1  followed  by  a  little 
dash  of  the  pen,  as  is  customary  in  old  manuscripts, 
they  perhaps  mistook  the  dash  for  a  second  figure, 
and,  by  casting  up  both  together,  composed  out  of 
them  the  figure  2.  But  this  I  shall  leave  to  the 
learned,  without  determining  any  thing  in  a  matter 
of  so  great  uncertainty. 

C. 
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NHTl.    SATURDAY,  AUGUST  30,  ,1712. 

'E»  IX-rri/Ti)!  xf^  '''^5  3''=r*c  ^X-"  i^'^'- 

EURIPID. 

The  wise  with  hope  support  the  pains  of  life. 

The  time  present  seldom  affords  sufficient  employ- 
ment to  the  mind  of  man.  Objects  of  pain  or 
pleasure,  love  or  admiration,  do  not  lie  thick  enough 
together  in  life  to  keep  the  soul  in  constant  action, 
and  supply  an  immediate  exercise  to  its  faculties. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  remedy  this  defect,  that 
the  mind  may  not  want  business,  but  always  have 
materials  for  thinking,  she  is  endowed  with  certain 
powers,  that  can  recal  what  is  passed,  and  an- 
ticipate what  is  to  come. 

That  wonderful  faculty,  which  we  call  the  me- 
mory, is  perpetually  looking  back,  when  we  ha%e 
nothing  present  to  entertain  us.  It  is  like  those 
repositories  in  several  animals  that  are  filled  with 
stores  of  their  former  food,  on  which  they  may  ru- 
minate w  hen  their  present  pasture  fails. 

As  the  memory  relieves  the  mind  in  her  vacant 
moments,  and  prevents  any  chasms  of  thought  by 
ideas  of  what  is  passed,  we  have  other  faculties  that 
agitate  and  employ  her  for  what  is  to  come.  These 
are  the  passions  of  hope  and  fear. 

By  these  two  passions  we  reach  forward  into 
futurity,  and  bring  up  to  our  present  thoughts  ob- 
jects that  lie  hid  in  the  remotest  depths  of  time. 
We  sutler  misery  antl  enjoy  happiness,  before  they 
Are  in  being;  we  can  set  the  sun  and  stars  forward, 
ur  lose  sight  of  them  by  wtindering  into  those  retired 
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parts  of  eternity,  when  the  heavens  and  earth  shall 
be  no  more. 

By  the  way,  who  can  imagine  that  the  existence 
of  a  creature  is  to  be  circumscribed  by  time,  whose 
thoughts  are  not?  But  I  shall,  in  this  paper,  confine 
myself  to  that  particular  passion  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  hope. 

Our  actual  enjoyments  are  so  few  and  transient, 
that  man  would  be  a  very  miserable  being,  were  he 
not  endowed  with  this  passion,  which  gives  him  a 
taste  of  those  good  things  that  may  possibly  come 
into  his  possession.  '  We  should  hope  for  every 
thing  that  is  good,'  says  the  old  poet  Linus,  '  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  which  may  not  be  hoped  for, 
and  nothing  but  what  the  gods  are  able  to  give  us.* 
Hope  quickens  all  the  still  part?  of  life,  and  keeps 
the  mind  awake  in  her  most  remiss  and  indolent 
hours.  It  gives  habitual  serenity  and  good  humour. 
It  is  a  kind  of  vital  heat  in  the  soul,  that  cheers 
and  gladdens  her,  when  she  does  not  attend  to  it. 
It  makes  pain  easy,  and  labour  pleasant. 

Beside  these  several  advantages  which  rise  from 
hope,  there  is  another  which  is  none  of  the  least, 
and  that  is,  its  great  efficacy  in  preserving  us  from 
setting  too  high  a  value  on  present  enjoyments. 
The  saying  of  Caesar  is  very  well  known.  When 
he  had  given  away  all  his  estate  in  gratuities 
among  his  friends,  one  of  them  asked  what  he 
had  left  for  himself;  to  which  that  great  man  re- 
plied, '  Hope.'  His  natural  magnanimity  hindered 
him  from  prizing  what  he  was  certainly  possessed 
of,  and  turned  all  his  thoughts  upon  something  more 
valuable  that  he  had  in  view.  I  question  not  but 
every  reader  will  draw  a  moral  from  this  story,  and 
apply  it  to  himself  without  my  direction. 

The  old  story  of  Pandora's  box  (which  many  of 
the  learned  believe  was  formed  among  the  heathens 
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upon  the  tradition  of  the  fall  of  man)  shews  us  how- 
deplorable  a  state  they  thought  the  present  life, 
without  hope.  To  set  forth  the  utmost  condition  of 
misery,  they  tell  us,  that  our  forefather,  according 
to  the  pagan  theology,  had  a  great  vessel  presented 
him  by  Pandora.  Upon  his  lilting  up  the  lid  of  it, 
says  the  fable,  there  flew  out  all  the  calamities  and 
distempers  incident  to  men,  from  which,  till  that 
time,  they  had  been  altogether  exempt.  Hope, 
who  had  been  inclosed  in  the  cup  with  so  much 
bad  company,  instead  of  flying  off  with  the  rest, 
stuck  so  close  to  the  lid  of  it,  that  it  was  shut  down 
upon  her. 

I  shall  make  but  two  reflections  upon  what  I  have 
hitherto  said.  First,  that  no  kind  of  life  is  so  happy 
as  that  which  is  full  of  hope,  especially  when  the 
hope  is  well  grounded,  and  when  the  object  of  it 
is  of  an  exalted  kind,  and  in  its  nature  proper  to 
make  the  person  happy  who  enjoys  it.  This  pro- 
position must  be  very  evident  to  those  who  consider 
how  few  are  the  present  enjoyments  of  the  most 
happy  man,  and  how  insufficient  to  give  him  an 
entire  satisfaction  and  acquiescence  in  them. 

My  next  observation  is  this,  that  a  religious  life 
is  that  wiiich  most  abounds  in  a  well  grounded  hope, 
and  such  an  one  as  is  fixed  on  objects  that  are  ca- 
pable of  making  us  entirely  happy.  This  hope  in 
a  religious  man  is  much  more  sure  and  certain  than 
the  hope  of  any  temporal  blessing,  as  it  is  strength- 
ened not  only  by  reason,  but  by  faith.  It  has  at 
the  same  time  its  eye  perpetually  fixed  on  that  state, 
which  implies  in  the  very  notion  of  it  the  most  full 
and  the  most  complete  happiness. 

I  have  before  shewn  how  the  influence  of  hope 
in   general   sweetens   life,  and  makes  our  present 
condition  supportable,  if  not  pleasing ;  but  a  reli- 
gious hope  has  still   greater  advantages.     It  does 
X  2 
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)iot  only  bear  up  the  mind  under  her  sufferings,  but 
makes  her  rejoice  in  them,  as  they  may  be  the  in- 
struments of  procuring  her  the  great  and  ultimate 
end  of  all  her  hope. 

Religious  hope  has  likewise  this  advantage  above 
any  other  kind  of  hope,  that  it  is  able  to  revive  the 
dying  man,  and  to  fill  his  mind  not  only  with  secret 
comfort  and  refreshment,  but  sometimes  with  rap- 
ture and  transport.  He  triumphs  in  his  agonies, 
whilst  the  soul  springs  forward  with  delight  to  the 
great  object  which  she  has  always  had  in  view,  and 
leaves  the  body  with  an  expectation  of  being  re- 
united to  her  in  a  glorious  and  joyful  resurrection. 

I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  those  emphatical 
expressions  of  a  lively  hope,  which  the  Psalmist 
made  use  of  in  the  midst  of  those  dangers  and  ad- 
versities which  surrounded  him ;  for  the  following 
passage  had  its  present  and  personal,  as  well  as  its 
future  and  prophetic  sense.  "  I  have  set  the  Lord 
always  before  me.  Because  he  is  at  my  right  hand 
I  shall  not  be  moved.  Therefore  my  heart  is  glad, 
and  my  glory^rejoiceth.  My  flesh  also  shall  rest  in 
hope.  For  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell, 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to  see  cor- 
ruption. Thou  wilt  shew  me  the  path  of  life.  In 
thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  at  thy  right  hand 
there  are  pleasures  for  evermore.'        '  C. 
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Solamenque  mali- 


■  Voluptas 
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Tliis  only  solace  his  hard  fortune  sends. 

Dryden. 

I  RECEIVED  some  time  ago  a  proposal,  which  had 
a  preface  to  it,   wherein  the  author  discoursed  at 
large  of  the  innumerable  objects  of  charity  in  a 
nation,  and  admonished  the  rich,  who  were  afflicted 
with  any  distemper  of  body,  particularly  to  regard 
the  poor  in  the  same  species  of  affliction,  and  con- 
fine their  tenderness  to  them,  since  it  is  impossible 
to  assist  all  who  are  presented  to  them.     The  pro- 
poser had  been  relieved  from  a  malady  in  his  eyes 
by  an  operation  performed  by  Sir  William  Read, 
and,  being  a  man  of  condition,  had  taken  a  reso- 
lution to  maintain  three  poor  blind  men  during  their 
lives,   in  gratitude  for   that  great  blessing.     This 
misfortune  is  so  very  great  and  unfrequent,  that 
one  would  think  an  establishment  for  all  the  poor 
under   it  might  be  easily  accomplished,  with  the 
addition  of  a  v,ery  few  others  to  those  wealthy  who 
are  in  the  same  calamity.     However,  the  thought 
of  the  proposer  arose  from  a  very  good  motive ; 
and  the  parcelling  of  ourselves  out,  as  called  to 
particular  acts  of  beneficence,  would  be  a  pretty 
cement  of  society  and  virtue.     It  is  the  ordinary 
foundation  for  men's  holding  a  commerce  with  each 
other,  and  becoming  familiar,  that  they  agree  in  the 
same  sort  of  pleasure;  and  sure  it  may  also  be  some 
reason  for  amity,  that  they  are  under  one  common 
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distress.  If  all  the  rich  who  are  lame  in  the  gout, 
from  a  life  of  ease,  pleasure,  and  luxury,  would 
help  those  few  who  have  it  without  a  previous  life 
of  pleasure,  and  add  a  few  of  such  laborious  men, 
who  are  become  lame  from  unhappy  blows,  falls, 
or  other  accidents  of  age  or  sickness ;  I  say,  would 
such  gouty  persons  administer  to  the  necessities  of 
men  disabled  like  themselves,  the  consciousness  of 
such  a  behaviour  would  be  the  best  julep,  cordial, 
and  anodyne,  in  the  feverish,  faint,  and  tormenting 
vicissitudes  of  that  miserable  distemper.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  all  other,  both  bodily  and  intellectual 
evils.  These  classes  of  charity  would  certainly 
bring  down  blessings  upon  an  age  and  people ;  and 
if  men  were  not  petrified  with  the  love  of  this 
world,  against  all  sense  of  the  commerce  which 
ought  to  be  among  them,  it  would  not  be  an  unrea- 
sonable bill  for  a  poor  man  in  the  agony  of  pain, 
aggravated  by  want  and  poverty,  to  draw  upon  a 
sick  alderman  after  this  form : 

'  MR.  BASIL  PLENTY, 

'  Sin, 

'  You  have  the  gout  and  stone,  with  sixty 
thousand  pounds  sterling;  I  have  the 
gout  and  stone,  not  worth  one  farthing  ; 
I  shall  pray  for  you,  and  desire  you 
would  pay  the  bearer  twenty  shillings 
for  value  received  from, 
Sir, 
Cripplegate,  Your  humble  servant, 

Aug.  ;29, 1712.  LAZARUS  HOPEFUL.' 

The  reader's  own  imagination  will  suggest  to 
him  the  reasonableness  of  such  correspondences, 
and  diversify  them  into  a  thousand  forms ;  but  I 
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shall  close  this,  as  I  began,  upon  the  subject  of  blind- 
ness *.  The  following  letter  seems  to  be  written 
by  a  man  of  learning,  who  is  returned  to  his  study 
after  a  suspense  of  an  ability  to  do  so.  The  benefit 
he  reports  himself  to  have  received,  may  well  claim 
the  handsomest  encomium  he  can  give  the  operator. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  RuMixATlNG  lately  on  your  admirable 
discourses  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  I  be- 
gan to  consider  to  which  of  our  senses  we  are  obliged 
for  the  greatest  and  most  important  share  of  those 
pleasures ;  and  I  soon  concluded  that  it  was  to  the 
sight.  That  is  the  sovereign  of  the  senses,  and 
mother  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  that  have  re- 
fined the  rudeness  of  the  uncultivated  mind  to  a 
politeness  that  distinguishes  the  fine  spirits  from  the 
barbarous  gout  of  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small. 
Tiie  sight  is  tlie  obliging  benefactress  that  bestows 
on  us  the  most  transporting  sensations  that  we  have 
from  the  various  and  wonderful  products  of  nature. 
To  the  sight  we  owe  the  amazing  discoveries  of  tlie 
hcigiit,  magnitude,  and  motion  of  the  planets  ;  their 
several  revohitions  about  their  common  centre  of 
light,  heat  and  motion,  the  sun.  The  sight  travels 
yet  farther  to  the  fixed  stars,  and  furnishes  the 
understanding  with  solid  reasons  to  prove,  that  each 
of  them  is  a  sun,  moving  on  its  own  axis,  in  the 
centre  of  its  own  vortex  or  turbillion,  and  perform- 
ing tlie  same  offices  to  its  dependent  planets  that  our 
glorious  sun  docs  to  this,  lint  the  inquiries  of  the 
sight  will  not  be  stopped  here,  but  make  their  pro- 
gress through  the  immense  expanse  to  the  Milky 

•  \  l)fiu'\f)k'nt  institution  in  favour  of  blind  projilr.  anrf 
Swift's  li(»«^pitHl,  sf'cm  to  liavo  ori^inattd  from  ttii>  I'^H'ii, 
n  rtaiiily  from  the  piiiiciplcs  of  huroiuiilj  stated  in  it. 
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Way,  and  there  divide  the  blended  fires  of  the 
galaxy  into  infinite  and  different  worlds,  made 
up  of  distinct  suns,  and  their  peculiar  equipages  of 
planets,  till,  unable  to  pursue  this  track  any  further, 
it  deputes  the  imagination  to  go  on  to  new  disco- 
veries, till  it  fill  the  unbounded  space  with  endless 
worlds. 

'  The  sight  informs  the  statuary's  chisel  with 
power  to  give  breath  to  lifeless  brass  and  marble, 
and  the  painter's  pencil  to  swell  the  flat  canvas 
with  moving  figures  actuated  by  imaginary  souls. 
Music  indeed  may  plead  another  original  *,  since 
Jubal,  by  the  different  falls  of  his  hanmier  on  the 
anvil,  discovered  by  the  ear  the  first  rude  music 
that  pleased  the  antediluvian  fathers;  but  then  the 
sight  has  not  only  reduced  those  wilder  sounds  into 
artful  order  and  harmony,  but  conveys  that  harmony 
to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world  without  the 
help  of  sound.  To  the  sight  we  owe  not  only  all 
the  discoveries  of  philosophy,  but  all  the  divine 
imagery  of  poetry  that  transports  the  intelligent 
reader  of  Homer,  Milton,  and  Virgil. 

*  As  the  sight  has  polished  the  world,  so  does  it 
supply  us  with  the  most  grateful  and  lasting  plea- 
sure. Let  love,  let  friendship,  paternal  attection, 
filial  piety,  and  conjugal  duty,  declare  the  joys  the 
sight  bestows  on  a  meeting  after  absence.  But  it 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  of  sight;  every  one  that  has  it,  every 
hour  he  makes  use  of  it,  finds  them,  feels  them, 
enjoys  them. 

'  Thus,  as  our  greatest  pleasures  and  knowledge 
are  derived  from  the  sight,  so  has  Providence  been 
more  curious  in  the  formation  of  its  seat,  the  eye, 
than  of  the  organs  of  the  other  senses.     That  stu- 

*  Mr.  Weaver  ascribes  the  discovery  to  PvthnKoias. 
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pendous  machine  is  composed,  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner, of  muscles,  membranes,  and  humours.  Its 
motions  are  admirably  directed  by  the  muscles ; 
the  perspicuity  of  the  humours  transmit  the  rays  of 
light ;  the  rays  are  regularly  refracted  by  their 
figure  ;  the  black  lining  of  the  sclerotes  effectually 
prevents  their  being  confounded  by  reflexion.  It 
is  wonderful  indeed  to  consider  how  many  objects 
4;he  eye  is  fitted  to  take  in  at  once,  and  successively 
in  an  instant,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  judg- 
ment of  their  position,  figure,  and  colour.  It  watches 
against  our  dangers,  guides  our  steps,  and  lets  in  all 
the  visible  objects,  whose  beauty  and  variety  in- 
struct and  delight. 

'  The  pleasures  and  advantages  of  sight  being  so 
great,  the  loss  must  be  very  grievous  ;  of  which 
Milton,  from  experience,  gives  the  most  sensible 
idea,  both  in  the  third  book  of  his  Paradise  Lost, 
and  in  his  Samson  Agonistcs. 


'  To  light,  in  the  former. 
Thee  I  revisit  safe 


And  feel  tiiy  sov'ieiiin  vital  lamp  ;  hut  tLou 
Kevisil'st  not  these  (;yes,  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercini;  ray,  hut  find  no  dawn." 


'  And  a  little  after. 

'•  Seasons  retiini,  i)iit  not  to  inc  ntiiins 
Da\,  or  the  sweet  approach  ot'cv'n  or  morn, 
Or  si^ht  of  vernal  hlooni,  or  sinnnier's  rose, 
Or  flocks  or  herds,  or  human  face  (li\iiie  ; 
But  cloud  instead,  and  ever-diirinn  <laik. 
Surround  me  :  tVoni  the  cheerful  wavs  of' men 
Cut  off,  and  for  the  hook  of"  knowledge  t'air, 
Presente<l  with  an  universal  hlank 
Of  nature's  wcnks,  (o  me  e\|iun!,''d  and  ra/.'d, 
And  wisdom  at  one  entrance  (juite  shut  out." 
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'  Again  in  Samson  Agonistes. 

" But  chief  of  all, 

O  loss  of  sight !  of  thee  I  most  complain  : 
Blind  anions;  enemies  !  O  worse  tlian  clia'mx, 
Dungeon,  or  begijary,  or  decrepit  age  ! 
Light,  the  prime  work  of  God,  to  me's  extinct, 
And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 
AnniiU'd 

-Still  as  a  fool, 


In  pow'r  of  others,  never  in  my  own, 
Scarce  half  I  seem  to  live,  dead  more  than  half: 
O  dark  !  dark !  dark !  amid  the  blaze  of  uoon : 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  echpse, 
Without  all  hopes  of  day." 

*  The  enjoyment  of  sight  then  being  so  great  a 
blessing,  and  the  loss  of  it  so  terrible  an  evil,  how 
excellent  and  valuable  is  the  skill  of  that  artist 
which  can  restore  the  former,  and  redress  the  lat- 
ter !  My  frequent  perusal  of  the  advertisements  in 
the  public  newspapers  (generally  the  most  agree- 
able entertainment  they  afford)  has  presented  me 
with  many  and  various  benefits  of  this  kind  done  to 
my  countrymen  by  that  skilful  artist  Dr.  Grant,  her 
majesty's  oculist  extraordinary,  whose  happy  hand 
lias  brought  and  restored  to  sight  several  hundreds 
in  less  than  four  years.  Many  have  received  sight 
by  his  means  who  came  blind  from  their  mother's 
womb,  as  in  the  famous  instance  of  Jones  of  New- 
ington*.  I  myself  have  been  cured  by  him  of  a 
weakness  in  my  eyes  next  to  blindness,  and  am 
ready  to  believe  any  thing  that  is  reported  of  his 
ability  this  way;  and  know  that  many,  who  could 

*  This  ostentatious  oculist  was,  it  seems,  originally  a  cobler 
or  tinker,  afterwards  a  preacher  iii  a  congregation  of  Baptists. 
"William  Jones  was  not  born  blind,  and  was  but  very  litfle,  if 
at  all,  benefited  by  Grant's  operation,  wiio  api)ear.s  to  liave 
b((Mi  jrniify  of  great  fraud  and  downright  forgery  in  his  ac- 
coniil  and  advertisements  of  this  pretended  cure. 
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not  purchase  his  assistance  with  money,  have  en- 
joyed it  from  his  charity.  But  a  list  of  particulars 
would  swell  my  letter  beyond  its  bounds:  what  I 
have  said  being  sufficient  to  comfort  those  who  are 
in  the  like  distress,  since  they  may  conceive  hopes 
of  being  no  longer  miserable  in  this  kind,  while 
there  is  yet  alive  so  able  an  oculist  as  Dr.  Grant. 
I  am  the  Spectator's 

humble  servant, 

T.  PHILANTHROPUS.' 


N'>473.    TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1712. 


Quid  ?  si  quis  vultu  torvoferus,  et  pede  undo, 
Exiguaque  togce  simulet  textore  Catonem ; 
Virtulemnt  reprtetentet  moresque  Catonis  ? 

HoR.  1  Ep.  xix.  If. 
Suppose  a  man  the  coarsest  gown  should  wear, 
No  shoes,  his  forehead  rough,  his  look  severe, 
And  ai)e  great  Cato  in  his  form  and  dress ; 
Must  he  his  virtues  and  his  mind  express  ? 


Creech. 


TO  THE  SPECTATOR. 


'  SIR, 

*  I  AM  now  in  the  country,  and  employ  most  of 
my  time  in  reading,  or  thinking  upon  what  I  have 
read.  Your  paper  comes  constantly  down  to  me, 
and  it  affects  me  so  much,  that  I  find  my  thoughts 
run  into  your  way :  and  I  recommend  to  you  a 
subject  upon  which  you  have  not  yet  touched,  and 
that  is,  the  satisfaction  some  men  seem  to  take  in 
their  imperfections :  I  think  one  may  call  it  glo- 
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rying  in  their  insufficiency.  A  certain  great  author 
is  of  opinion  it  is  the  contrary  to  envy,  though  per- 
haps it  may  proceed  from  it.  Nothing  is  so  com- 
mon as  to  hear  men  of  this  sort,  speaking  of  them- 
selves, add  to  their  own  merit  (as  they  think)  hy 
impairing  it,  in  praising  themselves  for  their  defects, 
freely  allowing  they  commit  some  few  frivolous  er- 
rors, in  order  to  be  esteemed  persons  of  uncommon 
talents  and  great  qualihcations.  They  are  generally 
professing  an  injudicious  neglect  of  dancing,  fenc- 
ing, and  riding,  as  also  an  unjust  contempt  for 
travelling,  and  the  modern  languages;  as  for  their 
part,  say  they,  they  never  valued  or  troubled  their 
head  about  them.  This  panegyrical  satire  on 
themselves  certainly  is  worthy  of  your  animadver- 
sion. I  have  known  one  of  these  gentlemen  think 
himself  obliged  to  forget  the  day  of  an  appoint- 
ment, and  sometimes  even  that  you  spoke  to  him ;  and 
when  you  see  them,  they  hope  you'll  pardon  them, 
for  they  have  the  worst  memory  in  the  world.  One 
of  them  started  up  the  other  day  in  some  confusion 
and  said,  "  Now  I  think  on't,  I  am  to  meet  Mr. 
Mortmain,  the  attorney,  about  some  business,  but 
whether  it  is  to-day  or  to-morrow,  'faith  I  cannot 
tell."  Now,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  he  knew 
his  time  to  a  moment,  and  was  there  accordingly. 
These  forgetful  persons  have,  to  heighten  their 
crime,  generally  the  best  memories  of  any  people, 
as  1  have  found  out  by  their  remembering  some- 
times through  inadvertency.  Two  or  three  of  them 
that  I  know  can  say  most  of  our  modern  tragedies 
by  heart.  I  asked  a  gentleman  the  other  day  that 
is  famous  for  a  good  carver  ( at  which  acquisition 
he  is  out  of  countenance,  imagining  it  may  detract 
from  some  of  his  more  essential  qualifications)  to 
help  me  to  something  that  was  near  him ;  but  he 
excused  himself,  and  blushing  told  me,  *  Of  all 
8 
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tilings  he  could  never  carve  in  his  life ;"  though  it 
can  be  proved  upon  him  that  he  cuts  up,  disjoints, 
and  uncases  with  incomparable  dexterity.  I  would 
not  be  understood  as  if  1  thouglit  it  laudable  for  a 
man  of  quality  and  fortune  to  rival  the  acquisitions 
of  artificers,  and  endeavour  to  excel  in  little  hand)' 
qualities;  no,  I  argue  only  against  being  ashamed 
at  what  is  really  praiseworthy.  As  these  pretences 
to  ingenuity  shew  themselves  several  ways,  you  will 
often  see  u  man  of  this  temper  ashamed  to  be  clean, 
and  setting  up  for  wit,  only  from  negligence  in  his 
habit.  Now  I  am  upon  this  head,  I  cannot  help 
observing  also  upon  a  very  different  folly  proceed- 
ing fi-om  the  same  cause.  As  these  above-mentioned 
arise  from  affecting  an  equality  with  men  of  greater 
talents,  from  having  the  same  faults,  there  are  others 
that  would  come  at  a  parallel  with  those  above  them, 
by  possessing  little  advantages  which  they  want. 
I  heard  a  young  man  not  long  ago,  who  has  sense, 
comfort  himself  in  his  ignorance  of  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  the  Orientals:  at  the  same  time  that  he  pub- 
lished his  aversion  to  those  languages,  he  said  that 
tlie  knowledge  of  them  was  rather  a  diminution 
than  an  advaneenient  of  a  man's  character;  though 
at  the  same  time  I  know  he  languishes  and  repines 
lie  is  not  master  of  them  himself.  Whenever  1  take 
a)iy  of  these  fine  persons  thus  detracting  from  what 
they  do  not  understand,  I  tell  them  I  will  complain 
to  you;  and  say  I  am  sure  you  will  not  allow  it  an 
exception  against  a  thing,  that  he  who  contemns  it 
is  an  ignorant  in  it. 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

S.  P.' 

'   MK.  SPr.rTATOK, 

'  I  A  M  a  man  of  a  very  good  estate,  and 
a.iu  honourably  in  love.    I  hope  you  will  allow,  when 

VOL.  Xlll.  K 
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the  ultimate  purpose  is  honest,  there  may  be,  with- 
out trespass  against  innocence,  some  toying  by  the 
way.  People  of  condition  are  perhaps  too  distant 
and  formal  on  those  occasions;  but  however  that  is, 
I  am  to  confess  to  you  that  I  have  writ  some  verses 
to  atone  for  my  offence.  You  professed  authors  are 
a  little  severe  upon  us,  who  write  like  gentlemen  : 
but  if  you  are  a  friend  to  love,  you  will  insert  my 
poem.  You  cannot  imagine  how  much  service  it 
would  do  me  with  my  fair  one,  as  well  as  reputation 
with  all  my  friends,  to  have  something  of  mine  in 
the  Spectator.  My  crime  was,  that  I  snatched  a 
kiss,  and  my  poetical  excuse  as  follows : 


"  Belinda,  see  from  yonder  flowers 
The  bee  flies  loaded  to  its  cell : 

Can  you  perceive  what  it  devours  r 
Are  tliey  iinpair'd  in  show  or  smell? 

II. 

"  So,  though  I  robb'd  you  of  a  kiss, 
Sweeter  than  their  ambrosial  dew  : 

Why  are  you  angry  at  my  bliss  '■: 
Has  it  at  all  impoverishM  you? 

III. 

"  'Tis  by  this  cunninit  I  contri\  e. 
In  spite  of  your  unkind  reserve, 

To  keep  my  fomish'd  love  alive 
"Which  you  inhumanly  would  starve.*^ 


I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

TIMOTHY   STANZA.' 
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'  SIR,  Aug.  23,  1712. 

*  Having  a  little  time  upon  my  hands, 
I  could  not  think  of  bestowing  it  better,  than  in 
writing  an  epistle  to  the  Spectator,  which  I  now  do, 
and  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

BOB    SHORT. 

'  P.S.  If  you  approve  of  my  style,  I  am  likely 
enough  to  become  your  correspondent.  I  desire 
your  opinion  of  it.  I  design  it  for  that  way  of  writ- 
ing called  by  the  judicious  •'  the  familiar." 

T.' 
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AxpnUai  agrcstis,  ct  inconcinna. 

HoR.  1  Ep.  xviii.  G. 

Rude,  rustic,  aiiii  inelegant. 
*  MK.  SPECTATOR, 

'  Bkixg  of  the  number  of  those  that  have  latel}'  re- 
tired from  the  centre  of  business  and  pleasure,  my 
uneasiness  in  the  country  where  I  am  arises  rather 
from  the  society  than  the  solitude  of  it.  To  be  ob- 
liged to  receive  and  return  visits  from  and  to  a  circle 
of  neighbours,  who,  through  diversity  of  age  or  in- 
clinations, can  neither  be  entertaining  nor  serviceable 
to  us,  is  a  vile  lo>;s  of  time,  and  a  slavery  from  which 
a  man  should  deliver  himself,  if  possible :  for  why 
must  I  lose  the  remaining  part  of  my  life,  because 
they  have  thrown  awav  tlie  former  part  of  theirs? 
'  K  2 
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It  is  to  me  an  insupportable  affliction,  to  be  tor- 
mented with  the  narrations  of  a  set  of"  people,  who 
arc  warm  in  their  expressions  of  the  quiek  relish  of 
that  pleasure  which  their  dogs  and  horses  have  a 
more  delicate  taste  of.    I  do  also  in  my  heart  detest 
and  abhor  that  damnable  doctrine  and  position  of  the 
necessity  of  a  bumper,  though  to  one's  own  toast :  for 
though  it  is  pretended  that  these  deep  potations  arc 
used  only  to  inspire  gaiety,  they  certainly  drown  that 
cheerfulness  which  would  survive  a  moderate  circu- 
lation.     If  at  these  meetings  it  were  left  to  every 
stranger  either  to  fill  his  glass  according  to  his  own 
inclination,  or  to  make  his  retreat  when  he  finds  ho 
has  been  sufficiently  obedient  to  that  of  others,  these 
entertainments  would  be  governed  with  more  good 
sense,  and  consequently  with  more  good  breeding, 
than  at  present  they  are.     Indeed,  where  any  of  the 
guests  are  known  to  measure  their  fame  or  pleasure 
by  their  glass,  proper  exhortations  might  be  used  to 
these  to  push  their  fortunes  in  this  sort  of  reputation  ; 
but  where  it  is  unseasonably  insisted  on  to  a  modest 
stranger,  this  drench  may  be  said  to  be  swallowed 
with  the  same  necessity  as  if  it  had  been  tendered 
in  the  horn  for  that  purpose*,  with  this  aggravating 
circumstance,  that  it  distresses  the  entertainer's  guest 
in  the  same  degree  as  it  relieves  his  horses. 

'  To  attend  without  impatience  an  account  of  five- 
barred  gates,  double  ditches,  and  precipices,  and 
to  survey  the  orator  with  desiring  eyes,  is  to  me  ex- 
tremely difficult,  but  absolutely  necessary,  to  be  upon 
tolerable  terms  with  him;  but  then  the  occasional 
burstings  out  into  laughter  is  of  all  other  accomplish- 
ments the  most  requisite.  I  confess  at  present  I  have 
not  that  command  of  these  convulsions  as  is  neces- 

■i'  A  lioni  is  iist'il  lo  aduiiuisier  i>(tti(>i)s  lo  lu>i:bCs., 
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sary  to  be  good  company;  therefore  I  beg  you 
would  publish  this  letter,  and  let  me  be  known  all 
at  once  for  a  queer  fellow,  and  avoided.  It  is  mon- 
strous to  me,  that  we  who  are  given  to  reading  and 
calm  conversation,  should  ever  be  visited  by  these 
roarers  ;  but  they  think  they  themselves,  as  neigh- 
bours, may  come  into  our  rooms  with  the  same  right 
that  they  and  their  dogs  hunt  in  our  grounds. 

'  Your  institution  of  clubs  I  have  always  admired, 
in  which  you  constantly  endeavoured  the  union  of 
the  metaphorically  defunct,  that  is,  such  as  are  nei- 
ther serviceable  to  the  busy  and  enterprising  part  of 
mankind,  nor  entertaining  to  the  retired  and  specu- 
lative. There  should  certainly  therefore  in  each 
county  be  established  a  club  of  the  persons  whose 
conversations  I  have  described,  who  for  their  own 
private,  as  also  the  public  emolument,  should  ex- 
clude, and  be  excluded,  all  other  society.  Their 
attire  should  be  the  same  with  their  huntsmen's,  and 
none  should  be  admitted  into  this  green  conversa- 
tion-piece, except  he  had  broke  his  collar-bone 
thrice.  A  broken  rib  or  two  might  also  admit  a 
man  without  the  least  opposition.  The  president 
must  necessarily  have  broken  his  neck,  and  have 
been  taken  up  dead  once  or  twice:  for  the  more 
maims  this  brotherhood  shall  have  met  with,  the 
easier  will  their  conversation  flow  and  keep  up  ;  and 
when  any  one  of  these  vigorous  invalids  had  finished 
his  narration  of  the  collar-bone,  this  naturally  would 
introduce  the  history  of  the  ribs.  Besides,  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  their  falls  and  fractures 
would  help  to  jjrolong  and  diversify  their  relations. 
There  should  also  be  another  club  of  such  men,  who 
had  not  succeeded  so  well  in  maiming  themselves, 
but  are  however  in  the  constant  pursuit  of  these  ac- 
complishments. I  would  by  no  means  be  suspected, 
by  what  I  have  said,  to  traduce  in  general  the  body 
K  3 
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of  fox-hunters  ;  for  whilst  I  look  upon  a  reasonable 
creature  full  speed  after  a  pack  of  dogs  by  way  of 
pleasure,  and  not  of  business,  I  shall  always  make 
honourable  mention  of  it. 

'  But  the  most  irksome  conversation  of  all  others 
1  have  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  been 
among  two  or  three  of  your  travellers  who  have 
overlooked  men  and  manners,  and  have  passed 
through  France  and  Italy  with  the  same  observation 
that  the  carriers  and  stage  coachmen  do  through 
Great  Britain ;  that  is,  their  stops  and  stages  have 
been  regulated  according  to  the  liquor  they  have 
met  with  in  their  passage.  They  indeed  remember 
the  names  of  abundance  of  places,  with  the  parti- 
cular fineries  of  certain  churches ;  but  their  distin- 
guishing mark  is  certain  prettiness  of  foreign  lan- 
guages, the  meaning  of  which  they  could  have  bet- 
ter expressed  in  their  own.  The  entertainment  of 
these  fine  observers  Shakspeare  has  described  to 
consist 

"  In  talking  of  the  Alps  and  .V\ic!niine,s, 
The  Pyrf  nean,  and  the  River  Po  :" 

and  then  concludes  with  a  sigh, 

"  Now  this  is  worshipful  society  !" 

'  I  would  not  be  thought  in  all  this  to  hate  such 
honest  creatures  as  dogs  ;  I  am  only  unluxppy  that  I 
cannot  partake  in  their  diversions.  But  I  love  them 
so  well,  as  dogs,  that  I  often  go  with  niy  pockets 
stuffed  with  bread  to  dispense  my  favours,  or  make 
my  way  through  them  at  neighbotirs'  houses.  There 
is  in  particular  a  young  hound  of  great  expectation, 
vivacity,  and  enterprise,  that  attends  my  flights 
wherever  he  spies  me.  This  creature  observes  my 
countenance,  and  behaves  himself  accordingly.  His 
mirth,  his  frolic,  and  joy,  upon  the  sight  of  me  has 
been  observed,  and  I  have  been  gravely  desked  not 
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to  encourage  him  so  much,  for  it  spoils  his  parts ; 
but  I  think  he  shews  them  sufficiently  in  the  several 
boundings,  friskings,  and  scourings,  when  he  makes 
his  court  to  me :  but  I  foresee  in  a  little  time  he 
and  I  must  keep  company  with  one  another  only, 
for  we  are  fit  for  no  other  in  these  parts.  Having 
informed  you  how  I  do  pass  my  time  in  the  country 
where  I  am,  I  must  proceed  to  tell  you  how  I  would 
pass  it,  had  I  such  a  fortune  as  would  put  me  above 
the  observance  of  ceremony  and  custom. 

*  My  scheme  of  a  country  life  then  should  be  as 
follows.  As  I  am  happy  in  three  or  four  ver}-  agree- 
able friends,  these  I  would  constantly  have  with  me  ; 
and  the  freedom  we  took  with  one  another  at  school 
and  the  university,  we  would  maintain  and  exert 
upon  all  occasions  with  great  courage.  There  should 
be  certain  hours  of  the  day  to  be  employed  in  read- 
ing, during  which  time  it  should  be  impossible  for 
any  one  of  us  to  enter  the  other's  chamber,  unless 
by  storm.  After  this  we  would  communicate  the 
trash  or  treasure  we  had  met  with,  with  our  own  re- 
flections upon  the  matter  ;  the  justness  of  which  we 
would  controvert  with  good-humoured  warmth,  and 
never  spare  one  another  out  of  that  complaisant  spi- 
rit of  conversation,  which  makes  others  affirm  and 
den)'  the  same  matter  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  If 
any  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  not  of  our  turn, 
should  take  it  in  their  heads  to  visit  me,  I  should 
look  upon  these  persons  in  the  same  degree  enemies 
to  my  particular  state  of  happiness,  as  ever  the 
French  were  to  that  of  the  public,  and  I  would  be  at 
an  annual  expense  in  spies  to  observe  their  motions. 
Whenever  I  sliould  be  surprised  with  a  \isit,  as  I 
hate  drinking,  1  would  be  brisk  in  swilliui^  bumpers, 
upon  this  maxim,  that  it  is  better  to  trouble  others 
with  my  impertinence,  than  to  be  troubled  myself 
with  theirs.     The  necessity  of  an  infirmary  makes 
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me  resolve  to  fall  to  that  project ;  and  as  we  should 
be  but  five,  the  terrors  of  an  involuntary  separation, 
which  our  number  cannot  so  well  admit  of,  would 
make  us  exert  ourselves  in  opposition  to  all  the  par- 
ticulars mentioned  in  your  institution  of  that  equi- 
table confinement.  This  my  way  of  life  1  know 
would  subject  me  to  the  imputation  of  a  morose, 
covetous  and  singular  fellow.  These  and  all  other 
hard  words,  with  all  manner  of  insipid  jests,  and  all 
Other  reproach,  would  be  matter  of  mirth  to  me  and 
my  friends  :  besides,  I  would  destroy  the  applica- 
tion of  the  epithets  morose  and  covetous,  by  a  year- 
ly relief  of  my  undeservedly  necessitous  neighbours, 
and  by  treating  my  friends  and  domestics  with  a 
humanity  that  should  express  the  obligation  to  lie 
rather  on  my  side  ;  and  as  for  the  word  singular,  I 
was  always  of  opinion  every  man  must  be  so,  to  be 
what  one  would  desire  him. 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

J.  R.*' 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  About  two  years  ago,  I  was  called  upon 
by  the  younger  part  of  a  country  family,  by  my 
mother's  side  related  to  me,  to  vi&itMr.  Canipbellf, 

*  This  letter  was  probably  written  by  Steele's  fellow  colle- 
gian and  friend,  the  Rev.  31  r.  Richard  I'arker.  This  accom- 
plished scholar  was  for  nrany  years  vicar  of  Embleton,  in 
Nortiiuiiiberland,  a  liying  in  the  gift  of  j\Ierton-collcj;e, 
■where  he  and  Steele  li\  ed  in  the  most  cordial  familiarity.  Not 
relishing  the  rural  sports  of  Bami)oroiiyhshire,he  declined  the 
interchange  of  visits  with  most  of  the  hospitable  gentlenicn  in 
liis  neighbourhood  :  who,  invigorated  by  their  diversions,  in- 
dulged in  copious  meals,  and  were  apt  to  be  vociferous  in 
♦  heir  mirth,  and  over  importunate  with  their  guests,  to  join 
in  their  conviviality. 

t  T^uncan  Campbell  announced  himself  to  the  public  as  a 
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the  dumb  man ;  for  they  told  me  that  that  was  chiefly 
what  brought  them  to  town,  having  heard  wonders 
of  him  in  Essex.  I,  who  always  wanted  faith  in 
matters  of  that  kind,  was  not  easily  prevailed  on  to 
go  ;  but,  lest  they  should  take  it  ill,  I  went  with 
them ;  when,  to  my  surprise,  Mr.  Campbell  related 
all  their  past  life  ;  in  short,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented, such  a  discovery  would  have  come  out  as 
would  have  ruined  the  next  design  of  their  coming 
to  town,  viz.  buying  wedding  clothes.     Our  names 

though  lie  never  heard  of  us  before and  we 

endeavoured  to  conceal were  as  familiar  to  him 

as  to  ourselves.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Spectator,  he  is 
a  very  learned  and  wise  man.  Being  impatient  to 
know  my  fortune,  having  paid  my  respects  in  a  fa- 
mily Jacobus,  he  told  me  (after  his  manner)  among 
several  other  things,  that  in  a  year  and  nine  montlis 
I  should  fall  ill  of  a  new  fever,  be  given  over  by  niy 
physicians,  but  should  with  nmcli  difficulty  recover  ; 
that,  the  first  time  I  took  the  air  afterwards,  I  should 
be  addressed  to  by  a  young  gentleman  of  a  plentiful 
fortune,  good  sense,  and  a  generous  spirit.  oMr. 
Spectator,  he  is  the  purest  man  in  the  world,  for  all 
he  said  is  come  to  pass,  and  I  am  the  happiest  she 
in  Kent.  I  have  been  in  quest  of  Mr.  Campbell 
these  three  months,  and  cannot  find  him  out.  Now, 
liearing  you  are  a  dumb  man  too,  I  thought  you 
might  correspond,  and  be  able  to  tell  me  something  ; 
for  1  thii>k  myself  highly  obliged  to  make  his  fortune, 
as  he  has  mine.  It  is  very  possible  your  worship, 
who  has  spies  all  over  this  town,  can  inform  me  how 


Scottli  hiiihlandcr,  </\i'tv(\  with  tlie  stTond  sifilit.  He  wa.s,  or 
{iretciideil  t(»  be,  (h-afiiiid  diinil),  and  mm  ((((led  in  making 
.1  tar'iiiiii-  to  liiiiiscif,  liy  praclisiiij;  tor  '^(•iiir  v(  av-i  on  tlic  cro- 
iliiliiv  ot'the  Miliar  in  tlic  iirnoniinion^  ('ii.tia(  trr  ol"  a  iVntr.nc- 
t.il-r. 
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to  send  to  him.     If  you  can,  I  beseech  you  be  as 
speedy  as  possible,  and  you  will  highly  oblige 
Your  constant  reader  and  admirer, 

DULCIBELLA  THANKLEY.' 

Ordered,  That  the  inspector  I  employ  about  won- 
ders inquire  at  the  Golden-Lion,  opposite  to  the 
Half-Moon  tavern  in  Drury-lane,  into  the  merit  of 
this  silent  sage,  and  report  accordingly. 

T. 
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Qu(P  res  in  se  neqiie  consilium,  neque  modum 

Ilahet  ullum,  earn  consilio  revere  non  potes. 

Ter.  Eun.  Act.  i.  Sc.  1. 

The  tiling  that  in  itself  has  neither  measure  nor  consi- 
deration, counsel  cannot  rule. 

It  is  an  old  observation,  which  has  been  made  of 
politicians  who  would  rather  ingratiate  themselves 
with  their  sovereign,  than  promote  his  real  service, 
that  they  accommodate  their  counsels  to  his  inclina- 
tions, and  advise  him  to  such  actions  only  as  his 
heart  is  naturally  set  upon.  The  privy  counsellor 
of  one  in  love  must  observe  the  same  conduct,  un- 
less he  would  forfeit  the  friendship  of  the  person 
who  desires  his  advice.  I  have  known  several  odd 
cases  of  this  nature.  Hipparchus  was  going  to 
marry  a  common  woman,  but  being  resolved  to  do 
nothing  without  the  advice  of  his  friend  Philander, 
he  consulted  him  upon  the  occasion.  Philander  told 
him  his  mind  freely,  and  represented  his  mistress  to 
him  in  such  strong  colours,  that  the  next  morning 
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he  received  a  challenge  for  his  pains,  and  before 
twelve  o'clock  was  run  through  the  body  by  the  man 
who  had  asked  his  advice.  Celia  was  more  prudent 
on  the  like  occasion.  She  desired  Leonilla  to  give 
her  opinion  freely  upon  the  young  fellow  who  made 
his  addresses  to  her.  Leonilla,  to  oblige  her,  told 
her  with  great  frankness,  that  she  looked  upon  him 

as  one  of  the  most  worthless Celia,  foreseeing 

what  a  character  she  was  to  expect,  begged  her  not 
to  go  on,  for  that  she  had  been  privately  married  to 
him  above  a  fortnight.  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  woman 
seldom  asks  ad\  ice  before  she  has  bought  her  w^ed- 
ding  clothes.  When  she  has  made  her  own  choice, 
for  form's  sake  she  sends  a  conge  d'elire  to  her 
friends. 

If  we  look  into  the  secret  springs  and  motives  that 
set  people  at  work  on  these  occasions,  and  put  them 
upon  asking  advice  which  they  never  intend  to  take  ; 
I  look  upon  it  to  be  none  of  the  least,  that  they  are 
incapable  of  keeping  a  secret  which  is  so  very  pleas- 
ing to  them.  A  girl  longs  to  tell  her  contidante, 
that  she  hopes  to  be  married  in  a  little  time  ;  and, 
in  order  to  talk  of  the  pretty  fellow  that  dwells  so 
much  in  her  thoughts,  asks  her  very  gravely,  what 
she  would  advise  her  to  do  in  a  case  of  so  much  dif- 
ficulty. Why  else  should  iNIelissa,  who  had  not  a 
thousand  pounds  in  the  world,  go  into  every  quarter 
of  the  town  to  ask  her  acquaintance,  whether  they 
would  advise  her  to  take  Tom  Townly,  that  made 
his  addresses  to  her  with  an  estate  of  five  thousand 
a  year  ?  It  is  very  pleasant,  on  this  occasion,  to  hear 
the  lady  propose  her  doubts ;  and  to  see  the  pains 
she  is  at  to  get  over  them. 

I  must  not  here  omit  a  practice  that  is  in  use  among 
the  vainer  part  of  our  own  sex,  who  will  often  ask 
a  friend's  advice  in  relation  to  a  fortune  whom  they 
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are  never  like  to  come  at.  Will  Honeycomb,  who 
is  now  on  the  verge  of  threescore,  took  me  aside  not 
long  since,  and  asked  me  in  his  most  serious  look, 
whether  I  would  advise  him  to  marry  my  lady  Betty 
Single,  who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  greatest  for- 
tunes about  town.  I  stared  him  full  in  the  face  upon 
so  strange  a  question ;  upon  which  he  immediately 
gave  me  an  inventory  of  her  jewels  and  estate,  add- 
ing that  he  was  resolved  to  do  nothing  in  a  matter 
of  such  consequence  without  my  approbation.  Find- 
ing he  would  have  an  answer,  I  told  him  if  he  could 
get  the  lady's  consent,  he  had  mine.  This  is  about 
tlie  tenth  match  which,  to  my  knowledge.  Will  has 
consulted  his  friends  upon,  without  ever  opening  his 
mind  to  the  party  herself. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  this  subject  by  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  conies  to  me  from  some  notable 
young  female  scribe,  who,  by  the  contents  of  it,  seems 
to  have  carried  matters  so  far,  that  she  is  ripe  for 
asking  advice ;  but  as  I  would  not  lose  her  good 
■will,  nor  forfeit  the  reputation  which  I  have  with 
her  for  wisdom,  1  sliall  only  communicate  the  letter 
to  the  public,  without  returning  any  answer  to  it. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  Now,  sir,  the  thing  is  this  ;  Mr.  Shapely 
is  the  prettiest  gentleman  about  town.  He  is  very 
tall,  but  not  too  tall  neither.  He  dances  like  an  angel. 
His  mouth  is  made  I  do  not  know  how,  but  it  is 
the  prettiest  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  He  is  always 
laughing,  for  he  has  an  intiuite  deal  of  wit.  If  you 
did  but  see  how  he  rolls  his  stockings !  He  has  a 
thousand  pretty  fancies,  and  I  am  sure,  if  you  saw 
him,  you  would  like  him.  He  is  a  very  good  scholar, 
and  can  talk  Latin  as  fast  as  English.  I  wish  you 
could  but  see  him  dance.     Now  you  niubt  under- 
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stand  poor  Mr.  Shapely  hds  no  estate ;  but  how  can 
he  help  that,  you  know  ?  And  yet  my  friends  are  so 
unreasonable  as  to  be  always  teasing  me  about  him, 
because  he  has  no  estate ;  but  I  am  sure  he  has  that 
that  is  better  than  an  estate ;  for  he  is  a  good-na- 
tured, ingenious,  modest,  civil,  tall,  well-bred,  hand- 
some man;  and  I  am  obliged  to  him  for  his  civilities 
ever  since  I  saw  him.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  he 
has  black  eyes,  and  looks  upon  me  now  and  then  as 
if  he  had  tears  in  them.  And  yet  my  friends  are  so 
unreasonable,  that  they  would  have  me  be  uncivil  to 
him.  1  have  a  good  portion  which  they  cannot 
hinder  me  of,  and  I  shall  be  fourteen  on  the  29th 
day  of  August  next,  and  am  therefore  willing  to 
settle  in  the  world  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  so  is  Mr. 
Shapely.  But  every  body  I  advise  with  here  is 
poor  Mr.  Shapely's  enemy.  I  desire  therefore  you 
will  give  me  your  advice,  for  I  know  you  are  a  wise 
man;  and  if  you  advise  me  well,  I  am  resolved  to 
follow  it.  1  heartily  wish  you  could  see  him  dance; 
and  am, 

SIR, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

B.  D. 

'  He  loves  your  Spectators  mightily.' 

C. 
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Lucidus  ordo. 

HoR.  Art.  Poet.  41. 

Method  gives  light. 

Among  my  daily  papers  which  I  bestow  on  the 
public,  there  are  some  which  are  written  with  regu- 
larity and  method,  and  others  that  run  out  into 
the  wildness  of  those  compositions  which  go  by  the 
name  of  essays.  As  lor  the  first,  I  have  the  whole 
scheme  of  the  discourse  in  my  mind  before  I  set  pen 
to  paper.  In  the  other  kind  of  writing,  it  is  suffi- 
cient that  I  have  several  thoughts  on  a  subject,  with- 
out troubling  myself  to  range  them  in  such  order, 
tl>at  they  may  seem  to  grow  out  of  one  another,  and 
be  disposed  under  the  proper  heads.  Seneca  and 
Montaigne  are  patterns  for  v\Titing  in  this  last  kind, 
as  Tully  and  Aristotle  excel  in  the  other.  When  I 
read  an  author  of  genius  who  writes  without  me- 
thod, I  fancy  myself  in  a  wood  that  abounds  with  a 
great  many  noble  objects,  rising  among  one  an- 
other in  the  greatest  confusion  and  disorder.  When 
I  read  a  methodical  discourse,  I  am  in  a  regular 
plantation,  and  can  place  myself  in  its  several 
centres,  so  as  to  take  a  view  of  all  the  lines  and 
walks  that  are  struck  from  them.  You  may  ramble 
in  the  one  a  whole  day  together,  and  every  moment 
discover  something  or  other  that  is  new  to  you ; 
but  when  you  have  done,  you  will  have  but  a  con- 
fused imperfect  notion  of  the  place :  in  the  other 
your  eye  commands  the  whole  prospect,  and  gives 
you  such  an  idea  of  it  as  is  not  easily  worn  out  of 
the  memory. 
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Irregularity  and  want  of  method  are  only  sup- 
portable in  men  of  great  learning  or  genius,  who 
are  often  too  full  to  be  exact,  and  therefore  choose 
to  throw  down  their  pearls  in  heaps  before  the 
reader,  rather  than  be  at  the  pains  of  stringing 
them. 

Method  is  of  advantage  to  a  work,  both  in  respect 
to  the  writer  and  the  reader.  In  regard  to  the  first, 
it  is  a  great  help  to  his  invention.  When  a  man  has 
planned  his  discourse,  he  finds  a  great  many 
thoughts  rising  out  of  every  head,  that  do  not  offer 
themselves  upon  the  general  survey  of  a  subject. 
His  thoughts  are  at  the  same  time  more  intelligible, 
and  better  discover  their  drift  and  meaning,  when 
they  are  placed  in  their  proper  lights,  and  follow 
one  another  in  a  regular  series,  than  when  they  are 
thrown  together  without  order  and  connexion. 
There  is  always  an  obscurity  in  confusion  ;  and  the 
same  sentence  that  would  have  enlightened  the 
reader  in  one  part  of  a  discourse,  perplexes  him 
in  another.  For  the  same  reason,  likewise,  every 
thought  in  a  methodical  discourse,  shews  itself  in 
its  greatest  beauty,  as  the  several  figures  in  a  piece 
of  painting  receive  new  grace  from  their  disposi- 
tion in  the  picture.  The  advantages  of  a  reader 
from  a  methodical  discourse  are  correspondent 
with  those  of  the  writer.  He  comprehends  every 
thing  easily,  takes  it  in  with  pleasure,  and  retains  it 
long. 

^lethod  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  conver- 
sation than  in  writing,  provided  a  man  would  talk 
to  make  himself  understood.  I,  who  hear  a  thou- 
sand coffee-house  debates  every  day,  am  very  sensi- 
ble of  this  want  of  method  in  the  thoughts  of  my 
honest  countrymen.  There  is  not  one  dispute  in 
ten  which  is  managed  in  those  schools  of  politics, 
where,  after  the  three  first  sentences,  the  question 
l2 
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is  not  entirely  lost.  Our  disputants  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  scuttle-fish,  that  when  he  is  unable  to  extri- 
cate himself,  blackens  all  the  water  about  him  until 
he  becomes  invisible.  The  man  who  does  not 
know  how  to  methodise  his  thoughts,  has  always, 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  Dispensary,  '  a  barren 
superfluity  of  words ;'  the  fruit  is  lost  amidst  the 
exuberance  of  leaves. 

Tom  Puzzle  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  inimetho- 
dical  disputants  of  any  that  has  fallen  under  my  ob" 
servation.  Tom  has  read  enough  to  make  him  very 
impertinent :  his  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  raise 
doubts,  but  not  to  clear  them.  It  is  pity  that  he 
has  so  much  learning,  or  that  he  has  not  a  great 
deal  more.  With  these  qualifications  Tom  sets  up  for 
a  free-thinker,  finds  a  great  many  things  to  blame  in 
the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  gives  shrewd  in- 
timations, that  he  does  not  believe  another  world. 
In  short.  Puzzle  is  an  atheist  as  much  as  his  parts 
will  give  him  leave.  He  has  got  about  half  a  dozen 
common-place  topics,  into  which  he  never  fails  to 
turn  the  conversation,  whatever  was  the  occasion  of 
it.  Thougli  the  matter  in  debate  be  about  Douay 
or  Denain,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  half  his  discourse  runs 
upon  the  unreasonableness  of  bigotry  and  priestcraft. 
This  makes  Mr.  Puzzle  the  admiration  of  all  those 
who  have  less  sense  than  himself,  and  the  contempt 
of  all  those  who  have  more.  There  is  none  in  town 
whom  Tom  dreads  so  much  as  ray  friend  Will  Dry. 
Will,  who  is  acquainted  with  Tom's  logic,  when  he 
finds  him  running  ofi"  the  question,  cuts  him  short 
with  a  '  What  then  ?  We  allow  all  this  to  be  true  ; 
but  what  is  it  to  our  present  purpose  ?*  I  have 
known  Tom  eloquent  half  an  hour  together,  and  tri- 
umphing, as  he  thought,  in  the  superiority  of  the  ai*- 
gument,  when  he  has  been  nonplussed  on  a  sudden 
by  Mr.  Dry's  desiring  him  to  tell  the  company  what 
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it  was  that  he  endeavoured  to  prove.  In  short,  Dry 
is  a  man  of  a  clear  methodical  head,  but  few  words, 
and  gains  the  same  advantages  over  Puzzle,  that  a 
small  body  of  regular  troops  would  gain  over  a  num- 
berless undisciplined  militia. 

c 
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-An  me  Indit  amabilis 


Insnnial  AH<iire,et  lideor pios 
Errare  per  lucus,  amante 

Quos  ct  uqiue  submnt  et  aura. 

HoR.  3  Od.  iv.  5. 

-Does  airv  fancy  cheat 


jNIy  iiiind  well  pleas'd  with  the  deceit? 

I  seem  ta  iiear,  I  seem  to  move, 

And  wander  tiiiou-ih  the  happy  grove, 

Wiiere  smooth  sprinj^s  flow ,  and  numu'riiig  breeze 

Wantons  through  the  waving  trees. 

Creech. 

'  SIR, 

'Having  lately  read  your  essay  on  The  Pleasures 
of  the  Imagination,  I  was  so  taken  with  your 
thoughts  upon  some  of  our  English  gardens,  that 
I  cannot  forbear  troubling  you  with  a  letter  upon 
that  subject.  I  am  one,  you  must  know,  who  am 
looked  upon  as  a  humourist  in  gardening,  I  have 
several  acres  about  my  house,  which  I  call  my  gar- 
den, and  which  a  skilful  gardener  would  not  know 
what  to  call.  It  is  a  confusion  of  kitchen  and 
parterre,  orchard  and  flower  garden,  which  lie  so 
l3 
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inixt  and  interwoven  with  one  another,  that  if  a  fo- 
reigner, who  had  seen  nothing  of  our  country,  should 
btj  conveyed  into  my  garden  at  his  first  hmding,  he 
would  look  upon  it  as  a  natural  wilderness,  and  one 
of  the  uncultivated  parts  of  our  country.  My  flowers 
grow  up  in  several  parts  of  the  garden  in  the  great- 
est luxuriancy  and  profusion.  I  am  so  far  from  being 
fond  of  any  particular  one,  by  reason  of  its  rarity, 
that  if  I  meet  with  any  one  in  a  field  which  pleases 
me,  I  give  it  a  place  in  my  garden.     By  this  means, 
when  a  stranger  walks  with  me,  he  is  surprised  to 
see  several  large  spots  of  ground  covered  with  ten 
thousand   different  colours,  and  has  often  singled 
out  flowers  that  he  might  have  met  with  under  a 
common  hedge,  in  a  field,  or  in  a  meadow,  as  some 
of  the  greatest  beauties   of  the  place.     The  only 
method  I  observe  in  this  particular,  is  to  range  in 
the  same  quarter  the  products  of  the  same  season, 
that  they  may  make  their  appearance  together,  and 
compose  a  picture  of  the  greatest  variety.     There 
is  the  same  irregularity  in  my  plantations,  which 
run  into  as  great  a  wilderness  as  their  natures  will 
permit.     I  take  in  none  that  do  not  naturally  re- 
joice in  the  soil ;  and  am  pleased,  when  I  am  walk- 
ing in  a  labyrinth  of  my  own  raising,  not  to  know 
whether  the  next  tree  I  shall  meet  with  is  an  apple 
or  an  oak,  an  elm  or  a  pear-tree.     My  kitchen  has 
likewise   its  particular    quarters   assigned   it ;    for, 
besides  the  wholesome   luxury   which   that   place 
abounds  with,  I  have  alw-ays  thought  a  kitchen-gar- 
den a  more  pleasant  sight  than  the  finest  orangery, 
or  artificial  green-house.     I  love  to  see  every  thing 
in  its  perfection  ;  and  am  more  pleased  to  survey 
my  rows  of  coleworts  and  cabbages,  with  a  thousand 
nameless  pot-herbs,  springing  up  in  their  full  fra- 
grancy  and  verdure,  than  to  see  the  tender  plants 
of  foreign  countries  kept  alive  by  artificial  heats,  or 
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withering  in  an  air  and  soil  that  are  not  adapted  to 
them.  I  must  not  omit,  that  there  is  a  fountain 
rising  in  the  upper  part  of  my  garden,  which  form^ 
a  h'ttle  wandering  rill,  and  administers  to  the  plea- 
sure as  well  as  the  plenty  of  the  place.  I  have  so 
conducted  it,  that  it  visits  most  of  my  plantations  ; 
and  have  taken  particular  care  to  let  it  run  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  would  do  in  an  open  field,  so  that 
it  generally  passes  through  banks  of  violets  and  prim- 
roses, plats  of  willow,  or  other  plants,  that  seem  to 
be  of  its  own  producing.  There  is  another  circum- 
stance in  which  I  am  very  particular,  or,  as  my  neigh- 
bours call  me,  very  whimsical :  as  my  garden  invites 
into  it  all  the  birds  of  the  country,  by  offering 
them  the  conveniency  of  springs  and  shades,  soli- 
tude and  shelter,  I  do  not  suffer  any  one  to  destroy 
their  nests  in  the  spring,  or  drive  them  from  their 
usual  haunts  in  fruit-time ;  I  value  my  garden 
more  for  being  full  of  blackbirds  than  cherries, 
and  very  frankly  give  them  fruit  for  their  songs. 
By  this  means  I  have  always  the  music  of  the 
season  in  its  perfection,  and  am  highly  delighted 
to  see  the  jay  or  the  thrush  hopping  about  my 
walks,  and  shooting  before  my  eye  across  the  se- 
veral little  glades  and  alleys  that  I  pass  through. 
I  think  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  gardening  as 
of  poetry  :  your  makers  of  parterres  and  flower- 
gardens  are  epigrammatists  and  sonneteers  in  this 
art ;  contrivers  of  bowers  and  grottos,  treillagcs  and 
cascades,  are  romance  writers.  Wise  and  London 
are  our  heroic  poets  ;  and  if,  as  a  critic,  I  may  sin- 
gle out  any  passage  of  their  works  to  conmiend,  I 
shall  take  notice  of  that  part  in  the  upper  garden  at 
Kensington,  which  was  at  first  nothing  but  a  gravel 
pit.  It  must  have  been  a  fine  genius  for  gar- 
dening that  could  have  thought  uf  forming  such  an 
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unsightly  hollow  into  so  beautiful  an  area,  and  to 
have  hit  the  eye  with  so  uncommon  and  agreeable 
u  scene  as  that  which  it  is  now  wrought  into.  To 
give  this  particular  spot  of  ground  the  greater  effect, 
they  have  made  a  very  pleasing  contrast  ;  for,  as  on 
one  side  of  the  walk  you  see  this  hollow  basin,  with 
its  several  little  plantations,  lying  so  conveniently 
under  the  eye  of  the  beholder,  on  the  other  side  of 
it  there  appeal's  a  seeming  mount,  made  up  of  trees, 
rising  one  higher  than  another,  in  proportion  as  they 
approach  the  centre.  A  spectator,  who  has  not 
heard  this  account  of  it,  would  think  this  circular 
mount  was  not  only  a  real  one,  but  that  it  had  been 
actually  scooped  out  of  that  hollow  space  which  I 
have  before  mentioned.  I  never  yet  met  with  any 
one,  who  has  walked  in  this  garden,  who  was  not 
struck  with  that  part  of  it  which  I  have  here  men- 
tioned. As  for  myself,  you  will  find,  by  the  account 
which  I  have  already  given  you,  that  my  composi- 
tions in  gardening  are  altogether  after  the  Pindaric 
manner,  and  run  into  the  beautiful  wildness  of  na- 
ture, without  affecting  the  nicer  elegancies  of  art. 
What  I  am  now  going  to  mention,  will,  perhaps, 
deserve  your  attention  more  than  any  thing  I  have 
yet  said.  I  find  that,  in  the  discourse  which  I  spoke 
of  at  the  beginning  of  my  letter,  you  are  against 
filling  an  English  garden  with  evergreens;  and  indeed 
I  am  so  far  of  your  opinion,  that  I  can  by  no  means 
think  the  verdure  of  an  evergreen  comparable  to 
that  which  shoots  out  annually,  and  clothes  our  trees 
in  the  summer  season.  But  I  have  often  wondered 
that  those  who  are  like  myself,  and  love  to  live  in 
gardens,  have  never  thought  of  contriving  a  winter 
garden,  which  should  consist  of  such  trees  only  as 
never  cast  their  leaves.  We  have  very  often  little 
snatches  of  sunshine  and  fair  weather  in  the  most 
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uncomfortable  parts  of  the  year,  and  have  frequently 
several  days  in  November  and  January  that  are  as 
agreeable  as  any  in  the  finest  months.  At  such  times, 
therefore,  I  think  there  could  not  be  a  greater  plea- 
sure than  to  walk  in  such  a  winter  garden  as  I  have 
proposed.  In  the  summer  season  the  whole  country 
blooms,  and  is  a  kind  of  garden  ;  for  which  reason 
we  are  not  so  sensible  of  those  beauties  that  at  this 
time  may  be  every  where  met  with  ;  but  when  na- 
ture is  in  her  desolation,  and  presents  us  with  nothing 
but  bleak  and  barren  prospects,  there  is  something 
unspeakably  cheerful  in  a  spot  of  ground  which  is 
covered  with  trees  that  smile  amidst  all  the  rigours 
of  winter,  and  give  us  a  view  of  the  most  gay  sea- 
son in  the  midst  of  that  which  is  the  most  dead  and 
melancholy.  I  have  so  far  indulged  myself  in  this 
thought,  that  I  have  set  apart  a  whole  acre  of  ground 
for  the  executing  of  it.  The  walls  are  covered  with 
ivy  instead  of  vines.  The  laurel,  the  horn-beam, 
and  the  holly,  with  many  other  trees  and  plants  of 
the  same  nature,  grow  so  thick  in  it,  that  you  can- 
not imagine  a  more  lively  scene.  The  glowing  red- 
ness of  the  berries,  with  which  they  are  hung  at  this 
time,  vies  with  the  verdure  of  their  leaves,  and  is  apt 
to  inspire  the  heart  of  the  beholder  with  that  vernal 
delight  which  you  have  somewhere  taken  notice  of  in 
your  former  papers.  It  is  very  pleasant,  at  the  same 
time  to  see  the  several  kinds  of  birds  retiring  into 
this  little  green  spot,  and  enjoying  themselves  among 
the  branches  and  foliage,  when  my  great  garden, 
which  I  have  before  mentioned  to  you,  docs  not  ai- 
ford  a  single  leaf  for  their  shelter. 

'  You  must  know,  sir,  that  I  look  upon  the  plea- 
sure which  we  take  in  a  garden  as  one  of  tiie  most  in- 
nocent delights  in  iiuman  life.  A  garden  was  tlie 
habitation  of  our  first  parents  before  the  i'all.  It  is 
naturally  apt  to  fill  tliu  mind  with  calmness  and  tran- 
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quillity,  and  to  lay  all  its  turbulent  passions  at  rest. 
It  gives  us  a  great  insight  into  the  contrivance  and 
wisdom  of  Providence,  and  suggests  innumerable 
subjects  for  meditation.  I  cannot  but  think  the  very 
complacency  and  satisfaction  which  a  man  takes  in 
these  works  of  nature  to  be  a  laudable,  if  not  a  vir- 
tuous, habit  of  mind.  For  all  which  reasons  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  the  length  of  my  present  letter. 
C.  I  am, 

Sir,  &c.' 
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(jsus, 

Qucm  penes  arbitrium  est,  etjns,  et  lurma 


HoR.  ArsPoet.  v.  72. 
Fashion,  sole  arbitress  of  dress. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  It  happened  lately  that  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had 
many  things  to  buy  for  his  family,  would  oblige 
me  to  walk  with  him  to  the  shops.  He  was  very 
nice  in  his  way,  and  fond  of  having  every  thing 
shewn  ;  which  at  first  made  me  very  uneasy  ;  but,  as 
his  humour  still  continued,  the  things  which  I  luid 
been  staring  at  along  with  him  began  to  fill  my  head, 
and  led  me  into  a  set  of  amusing  thoughts  concern- 
ing them. 

'  I  fancied  it  must  be  very  surprising  to  any  one 
who  enters  into  a  detail  of  fashions  to  consider  how 
far  the  vanity  of  mankind  has  laid  itself  out  in  dress, 
what  a  prodigious  number  of  people  it  maintains. 
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and  what  a  circulation  of  money  it  occasions.  Pro- 
vidence in  this  case  makes  use  of  the  folly  which  we 
will  not  give  up,  and  it  becomes  instrumental  to  the 
support  of  those  who  are  willing  to  labour.  Hence 
it  is  that  fringe-makers,  lacemen,  tire-women,  and 
a  number  of  other  trades,  which  would  be  useless  in 
a  simple  state  of  nature,  draw  their  subsistence ; 
though  it  is  seldom  seen  that  such  as  these  are  ex- 
tremely rich,  because  their  original  fault  of  being 
founded  upon  vanity,  keeps  them  poor  by  the  light 
inconstancy  of  its  nature.  The  variableness  of 
fashion  turns  the  stream  of  business,  which  flows 
from  it,  now  into  one  channel,  and  anon  into  an- 
other ;  so  that  different  sets  of  people  sink  or 
flourish  in  their  turns  by  it. 

'  From  the  shops  we  retired  to  the  tavern,  where 
I  found  my  friend  express  so  much  satisfaction  for 
the  bargains  he  had  made,  that  my  moral  reflections 
( if  I  had  told  them )  might  have  passed  for  a  reproof; 
so  I  chose  rather  to  fall  in  with  him,  and  let  the  dis- 
course run  upon  the  use  of  fashions. 

*  Plere  we  remembered  how  much  man  is  go- 
verned by  his  senses,  how  lively  he  is  struck  by 
the  objects  which  appear  to  him  in  an  agreeable 
manner,  how  much  clothes  contribute  to  make 
us  agreeable  objects,  and  how  much  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves  that  we  should  appear  so. 

'  We  considered  man  as  belonging  to  societies ; 
societies  as  formed  of  different  ranks,  and  different 
ranks  distinguished  by  habits,  that  all  proper  duty 
or  respect  might  attend  their  appearance. 

'  We  took  notice  of  several  advantages  which  are 
met  with  in  the  occurrences  of  conversation  ;  how 
the  bashful  man  has  been  sometimes  so  raised,  as  to 
express  himself  with  an  air  of  freedom,  when  he 
imagines  that  his  habit  introduces  him  to  company 
with  a  becoming  manner ;  and  again,  how  a  fool 
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in  fine  clothes  shall  be  suddenly  heard  with  atten- 
tion, till  he  has  betrayed  himself ;  whereas  a  man  of 
sense,  appearing  with  a  dress  of  negligence,  shall  be 
but  coldly  received  till  he  be  proved  by  time,  and 
established  in  a  character.  Such  things  as  these  we 
could  recollect  to  have  happened  to  our  own  know- 
ledge so  very  often,  that  we  concluded  the  author 
had  his  reasons,  who  advises  his  son  to  go  in  dress 
rather  above  his  fortune  than  under  it. 

*  At  last  the  subject  seemed  so  considerable,  that 
it  was  proposed  to  have  a  repository  built  for  fashions, 
as  there  are  chambers  for  medals  and  other  rarities. 
The  building  may  be  shaped  as  that  which  stands 
among  the  pyramids,  in  the  form  of  a  woman's  head. 
This  may  be  raised  upon  pillars,  whose  ornaments 
shall  bear  a  just  relation  to  the  design.  Thus  there 
may  be  an  imitation  of  fringe  carved  in  the  base,  a 
sort  of  appearance  of  lace  in  the  frieze,  and  a  re- 
presentation of  curling  locks,  with  bows  of  ribbon 
sloping  over  them,  may  fill  up  the  work  of  the  cor- 
nice. The  inside  may  be  divided  into  two  apart- 
ments appropriated  to  each  sex.  The  apart- 
ments may  be  filled  with  shelves,  on  which  boxes 
are  to  stand  as  regularly  as  books  in  a  library.  These 
are  to  have  folding-doors,  which,  being  opened,  you 
are  to  behold  a  baby  dressed  out  in  some  fashion 
which  has  flourished,  and  standing  upon  a  pedestal, 
where  the  time  of  its  reign  is  marked  down.  For 
its  further  regulation,  let  it  be  ordered,  that  every 
one  who  invents  a  fashion  shall  bring  in  his  box, 
whose  front  he  may  at  pleasure  have  either  worked 
or  painted  with  some  amorous  or  gay  device,  that, 
like  books  with  gilded  leaves  and  covers,  it  may  the 
sooner  draw  the  eyes  of  the  beholders.  And  to  the 
end  that  these  may  be  preserved  with  all  due  care, 
let  there  be  a  keeper  appointed,  who  shall  be  a  gen- 
tleman  qualified  with  a  competent  knowledge  in 
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clothes,  so  that  by  this  means  the  place  will  be  a 
comfortable  support  for  some  beau  who  has  spelit 
his  estate  in  dressing. 

'  The  reasons  oftered  by  which  we  expected  to 
gain  the  approbation  of  the  public,  were  as  follow  : 

'  First,  That  every  one  who  is  considerable 
enough  to  be  a  mode,  and  has  any  imperfection  of 
nature  or  chance,  which  it  is  possible  to  hide  by  the 
advantage  of  clothes,  may,  by  coming  to  this  repo- 
sitory, be  furnished  herself,  and  furnish  all,  who  are 
under  the  same  misfortune,  with  the  most  agreeable 
manner  of  concealing  it :  and  that,  on  the  other 
side,  every  one,  who  has  any  beauty  in  face  or 
shape,  may  also  be  furnished  with  the  most  agree- 
able manner  of  shewing  it. 

*  Secondly,  That  whereas  some  of  our  young 
gentlemen  who  travel,  give  us  great  reason  to  suspect 
that  they  only  go  abroad  to  make  or  improve  a  fancy 
for  di'ess,  a  project  of  this  nature  may  be  a  means  to 
keep  them  at  home ;  which  is  in  effect  the  keeping 
of  so  much  money  in  the  kingdom.  And  perhaps 
the  balance  of  fashion  in  Europe,  which  now  leans 
upon  the  side  of  France,  may  be  so  altered  for  the 
future,  that  it  may  become  as  common  with  French- 
men to  come  to  England  for  their  finishing  stroke  of 
breeding,  as  it  has  been  for  Englishmen  to  go  to 
France  lor  it. 

'  Thirdly,  Whereas  several  great  scholars,  who 
might  have  been  otherwise  useful  to  the  world,  have 
spent  their  time  in  studying  to  describe  the  dresses 
of  the  ancients  from  dark  hints,  which  they  are  fain 
to  interpret  and  support  with  much  learning  ;  it  will 
from  henceforth  happen  that  they  shall  be  freed 
from  the  trouble,  and  the  world  from  useless  volumes- 
This  project  will  be  a  registry,  to  which  posterity 
may  have  recourse,  for  the  clearing  such   obscure 
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passages  as  tend  that  way  in  authors  ;  and  therefore 
we  shall  not  for  the  future  submit  ourselves  to  the 
learning  of  etymology,  which  might  persuade  the 
age  to  come  that  the  farthingale  was  worn  for  cheap- 
ness, or  the  furbelow  for  warmth. 

*  Fourthly,  Whereas  they,  who  are  old  them- 
selves, have  often  a  way  of  railing  at  the  extrava- 
gance of  youth,  and  the  whole  age  in  which  their 
children  live  ;  it  is  hoped  that  this  ill  humour  will  be 
much  suppressed,  when  we  can  have  recourse  to 
the  fashions  of  their  times,  produce  them  in  our  vin- 
dication, and  be  able  to  shew,  that  it  might  have 
been  as  expensive  in  queen  Elizabeth's  time  only  to 
wash  and  quill  a  ruff,  m  it  is  now  to  buy  cravats  or 
neck-handkerchiefs. 

'  We  desire  also  to  have  it  taken  notice  of,  that  be- 
cause we  would  shew  a  particular  respect  to  fo- 
reigners, which  may  induce  them  to  perfect  their 
breeding  here  in  a  knowledge  which  is  very  proper 
for  pretty  gentlemen,  we  have  conceived  the  motto 
for  the  house  in  the  learned  language.  There  is  to 
be  a  picture  over  the  door,  with  a  looking-glass  and 
a  dressing-chair  in  the  middle  of  it ;  then  on  one 
side  are  to  be  seen,  above  one  another,  patch-boxes, 
pin-cushions,  and  little  bottles  ;  on  the  other,  pow- 
der-bags, puffs,  combs,  and  brushes ;  beyond  these, 
swords  with  fine  knots,  whose  points  are  hidden, 
and  fans  almost  closed,  with  the  handles  downward, 
are  to  stand  out  interchangeably  from  the  sides,  until 
they  meet  at  the  top,  and  form  a  semi-circle  over 
the  rest  of  the  figures ;  beneath  all,  the  writing  is 
to  run  in  this  pretty  sounding  manner : 

*'  Adeste,  O  quotquot  sunt,  T'eneres,  Gratia,  Ci(pidines, 
En  vobk  adsunt  m  promptn 
Faces,  vinculu,  spicula ; 
Hinc  eligite,  numite,  regite." 
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"  All  ye  Venuses,  Graces,  and  Cupids  attend  : 

See,  prepared  to  your  hands 

Darts,  torches,  and  bands  : 
Your  weapons  here  choose,  and  your  empire  extend." 

I  am.  Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

A.  B.' 

The  proposal  of  mv  correspondent  I  cannot  but 
look  upon  as  an  ingenious  method  of  placing  persons 
(whose  parts  make  them  ambitious  to  exert  them- 
selves in  frivolous  things)  in  a  rank  by  themselves. 
In  order  to  this,  I  would  propose  that  there  be  a 
board  of  directors  of  the  fashionable  society ;  and, 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  too  much  weight  for  a  pri- 
vate man  to  determine  alone,  I  should  be  highly 
obliged  to  my  correspondents  if  they  would  give  in 
lists  of  persons  qualified  for  this  trust.  If  the  chief 
coffee-houses,  the  conversations  of  which  places  are 
carried  on  by  persons,  each  of  whom  has  his  little 
number  of  followers  and  admirers,  would  name  from 
among  themselves  two  or  three  to  be  inserted,  they 
should  be  put  up  with  great  faithfulness.  Old  beaux 
are  to  be  represented  in  the  first  place ;  but  as 
that  sect,  with  relation  to  dress,  is  almost  extinct, 
it  will,  I  fear,  be  absolutely  necessary  to  take  in  all 
time-servers,  properly  so  deemed ;  that  is,  such  as, 
without  any  conviction  of  conscience,  or  view  of 
interest,  change  with  the  world,  and  that  merely 
from  a  terror  of  being  out  of  fashion.  Such  also, 
who  from  facility  of  temper  and  too  much  obsequi- 
ousness, are  vicious  against  their  will,  and  follow 
leaders  whom  they  do  not  approve,  for  want  of  cou- 
rage to  go  their  own  way,  are  capable  persons  for 
this  siiperintendency.  Those  who  are  loth  to  grow 
old,  or  would  do  any  tiling  contrary  to  the  course 
M  2 
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and  order  of  things,  out  of  fondness  to  be  in  fashion, 
are  proper  candidates.  To  conclude,  those  who  are 
in  fashion  without  apparent  merit,  must  be  supposed 
to  have  latent  qualities,  which  would  appear  in  a 
post  of  direction  ;  and  therefore  are  to  be  regarded 
in  forming,  these  lists.  Any,  who  shall  be  pleased 
according  to  these,  or  what  further  qualifications 
may  occur  to  himself,  to  send  a  list,  is  desired  to  do 
it  within  fourteen  days  after  this  date. 

N.  B.  The  place  of  the  physician  to  this  society, 
according  to  the  last-mentioned  qualification,  is 
already  engaged.  T. 
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Dare  jura  mnritis. 

HoR.  Ars  Poet,  398. 

To  regulate  the  matrimonial  life. 

Many  are  the  epistles  I  every  day  receive  from 
husbands  who  complain  of  vanity,  pride,  but,  above 
all,  ill-nature  in  their  wives.  I  cannot  tell  how  it 
is,  but  I  think  I  see  in  all  their  letters  that  the  cause 
of  their  uneasiness  is  in  themselves ;  and  indeed  I 
have  hardly  ever  observed  the  married  condition 
unhappy,  but  for  want  of  judgment  or  temper  in 
the  man.  The  truth  is,  we  generally  make  love  in 
a  style  and  with  sentiments  very  unfit  for  ordinary 
life :  they  are  half  theatrical,  half  romantic.  By 
this  means  we  raise  our  imaginations  to  what  is 
not  to  be  expected  in  human  life  ;  and,  because  we 
did  not  beforehand  think  of  the  creature  we  are 
enamoured  of,  as  subject  to  dishumour,  age,  sick- 
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ness,  impatience,  or  sullenness,  but  altogether  con- 
sidered her  as  the  object  of  joy ;  human  nature  it- 
self is  often  imputed  to  her  as  her  particular  imper- 
fection, or  defect. 

I  take  it  to  be  a  rule,  proper  to  be  observed  in  all 
occurrences  of  life,  but  more  especially  in  the  do- 
mestic, or  matrimonial  part  of  it,  to  preserve 
always  a  disposition  to  be  pleased.  This  cannot  be 
supported  but  by  considering  things  in  their  right 
light,  and  as  Nature  has  formed  them,  and  not  as 
our  own  fancies  or  appetites  would  have  them.  He 
then  who  took  a  young  lady  to  his  bed,  with  no 
other  consideration  than  the  expectation  of  scenes 
of  dalliance,  and  thought  of  her  (as  I  said  before) 
only  as  she  was  to  administer  to  the  gratification  of 
desire  ;  as  that  desire  flags,  will,  without  her  fault, 
think  her  charms  and  her  merit  abated  :  from  hence 
must  follow  indifference,  dislike,  peevishness,  and 
rage.  But  the  man  who  brings  his  reason  to 
support  his  passion,  and  beholds  what  he  loves,  as 
liable  to  all  the  calamities  of  human  life  both  in 
body  and  mind,  and  even  at  the  best  what  must 
bring  upon  him  new  cares,  and  new  relations  ;  such 
a  lover,  I  say,  will  form  himself  accordingly,  and 
adapt  his  mind  to  the  nature  of  his  circumstances. 
This  latter  person  will  be  prepared  to  be  a  father, 
a  friend,  an  advocate,  a  steward  for  people  yet  un- 
born, and  has  proper  affections  ready  for  every  in- 
cident in  the  marriage  state.  Such  a  man  can  hear 
the  cries  of  children  with  pity  instead  of  anger ;  and, 
when  they  run  over  his  head,  he  is  not  disturbed  at 
their  noise,  but  is  glad  of  their  mirth  and  health. 
Tom  Trusty  has  told  me,  that  he  thinks  it  doubles 
his  attention  to  the  most  intricate  affair  he  is  about, 
to  hear  his  children,  for  whom  all  his  cares  are  ap- 
plied, make  a  noise  in  the  next  room:  on  the  other 
side,  Will  Sparkish  cannot  put  on  his  periwig,  or 
.M  3 
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adjust  his  cravat  at  the  glass,  for  the  noise  of  those 
Uanined  nurses  and  scjualling  brats ;  and  then  ends 
with  a  gallant  reflection  upon  the  conjforts  of  matri- 
mony, runs  out  of  the  hearing,  and  drives  to  the 
chocolate-house. 

According  as  the  husband  is  disposed  in  himself, 
every  circumstance  of  his  life  is  to  give  him  tor- 
ment or  pleasure.  When  the  affection  is  well 
placed,  and  supported  by  the  considerations  of  duty, 
honour,  and  friendship,  which  are  in  the  highest 
degree  engaged  in  this  alliance,  there  can  nothing 
rise  in  the  common  course  of  life,  or  from  the  blows 
or  favours  of  fortune,  in  which  a  man  will  not  find 
matters  of  some  delight  unknown  to  a  single  con- 
dition. 

He  that  sincerely  loves  his  wife  and  family,  and 
studies  to  improve  that  affection  in  himself,  con- 
ceives pleasure  from  the  most  indifferent  things ; 
while  the  married  man,  who  has  not  bid  adieu  to 
the  fashions  and  false  gallantries  of  the  town,  is  per- 
plexed with  every  thing  around  him.  In  both  these 
cases  men  cannot,  indeed,  make  a  sillier  figure,  than 
in  repeating  such  pleasures  and  pains  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  ;  but  I  speak  of  them  only,  as  they  sit 
upon  those  who  are  involved  in  them.  As  I  visit 
all  sorts  of  people,  I  cannot  indeed  but  smile,  when 
the  good  lady  tells  her  husband  what  extraordinary 
things  the  child  spoke  since  he  went  out.  No 
longer  than  yesterday  I  was  prevailed  with  to  go 
home  with  a  fond  husband  ;  and  his  wife  told  him, 
that  his  son,  of  his  own  head,  when  the  clock  in  the 
parlour  struck  two,  said  papa  would  come  home  to 
dinner  presently.  While  the  father  has  him  in  a 
rapture  in  his  arms,  and  is  drowning  him  with 
kisses,  the  wife  tells  me  he  is  but  just  four  years  old. 
Then  they  both  struggle  for  him,  and  bring  him  up 
to  me,  and  repeat  his  observation  of  two  o'clock,    i 
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was  called  upon,  by  looks  upon  the  child,  and  then 
at  me,  to  say  something  :  and  I  told  the  father  that 
this  remark  of  the  infant  of  his  coming  home,  and 
joining  the  time  with  it,  was  a  certain  indication  that 
he  would  be  a  great  historian  and  chronologer.  They 
are  neither  of  them  fools,  yet  received  my  compli- 
ment with  great  acknowledgment  of  my  prescience. 
I  fared  very  well  at  dinner,  and  heard  many  other 
notable  sayings  of  their  heir,  which  would  have 
given  very  little  entertainment  to  one  less  turned  to 
reflection  than  I  was :  but  it  was  a  pleasing  specula- 
tion to  remark  on  the  happiness  of  a  life,  in  which 
things  of  no  moment  give  occasion  of  hope,  self- 
satisfaction,  and  triumph.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  known  an  ill-natured  coxcomb,  who  has  hardly 
improved  in  any  thing  but  bulk,  for  want  of  this 
disposition,  silence  the  whole  family  as  a  set  of 
silly  women  and  children,  for  recounting  things 
which  were  really  above  his  own  capacity. 

When  I  say  all  this,  I  cannot  deny  but  there  are 
perverse  jades  that  fall  to  men's  lots,  with  whom  it 
requires  more  than  common  proficiency  in  philoso- 
phy to  be  able  to  live.  When  these  are  joined  to 
men  of  warm  spirits,  without  temper  or  learning, 
they  are  frequently  corrected  with  stripes  ;  but  one 
of  our  famous  lawyers*  is  of  opinion,  that  this  ought 
to  be  used  sparingly  ;  as  I  remember,  those  are  his 
very  words ;  but  as  it  is  proper  to  draw  some 
spiritual  use  out  of  all  afflictions,  I  should  rather 
recommend  to  those  who  are  visited  with  wo- 
men of  spirit,  to  form  themselves  for  the  world  by 
patience  at  home.  Socrates,  who  is  by  all  accounts 
the  undoubted  head  of  the  sect  of  the  hen-pecked, 
owned  and  acknowledged  that  he  owed  great  part  of 
his  virtue  to  the  exercise  which  his  useful  wife  coa- 

•  ii  I  acton. 
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stantly  gave  it.  There  are  several  good  instructions 
may  be  drawn  from  his  wise  answers  to  the  people 
of  less  fortitude  than  himself  on  her  subject.  A 
friend,  with  indignation,  asked  how  so  good  a  man 
could  live  with  so  violent  a  creature?  He  observed 
to  him,  that  they  who  learn  to  keep  a  good  seat  on 
horseback,  mount  the  least  manageable  they  can 
get;  and,  when  they  have  mastered  them,  they  are 
sure  never  to  be  discomposed  on  the  backs  of  steeds 
less  restive.  At  several  times,  to  different  persons, 
on  the  same  subject  he  has  said,  '  My  dear  friend, 
you  are  beholden  to  Xantippe,  that  I  bear  so  well 
your  Hying  out  in  a  dispute.'  To  another,  '  My  hen 
clacks  very  much,  but  she  brings  me  chickens.  They 
that  live  in  a  trading  street  are  not  disturbed  at  the 
passage  of  carts.'  I  would  have,  if  possible,  a  wise 
man  be  contented  with  his  lot,  even  with  a  shrew; 
for,  though  he  cannot  make  her  better,  he  may,  you 
see,  make  himself  better  by  her  means. 

But,  instead  of  pursuing  my  design  of  displaying 
conjugal  love  in  its  natural  beauties  and  attractions, 
I  am  got  into  tales  to  the  disadvantage  of  that  state 
of  life.  I  must  say,  therefore,  that  I  am  verily  per- 
suaded, that  whatever  is  delightful  in  human  life  is 
to  be  enjoyed  in  greater  perfection  in  the  married 
than  in  the  single  condition.  He  that  has  this  pas- 
sion in  perfection,  in  occasions  of  joy,  can  say  to 
himself,  besides  his  own  satisfaction,  '  How  happy 
will  this  make  my  wife  and  children!'  Upon  occur- 
rences of  distress,  ov  danger,  can  comfort  himself, 
*  But  all  this  while  my  wife  and  children  are  safe.' 
There  is  something  in  it,  that  doubles  satisfactions, 
because  others  participate  them ;  and  dispels  afflic- 
tions, because  others  are  exempt  from  them.  All 
who  are  married  without  this  relish  of  their  circum- 
stance are  in  either  a  tasteless  indolence  and  negli- 
gence which  is  hardly  to  be  attained,  or  else  live  in 
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the  hourly  repetition  of  sharp  answers,  eager  up- 
braidings,  and  distracting  reproaches.  In  a  word, 
the  married  state,  with  and  without  the  affection 
suitable  to  it,  is  the  completest  image  of  heaven  and 
hell  we  are  capable  of  receiving  in  this  life. 

T. 
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Responsare  cupidinibtis,  contenmere  honoves 
I'vrtis,  et  in  seipso  totus  teres  atq'/e  rotumlu.s. 

HoR.  2  Sat.  vii.  85. 

He,  sir,  is  proof  to  grandeur,  pride,  or  pelf, 

And,  greater  still,  he's  master  of  himself: 

Not  to  and  fro  by  fears  and  factious  hurl'd, 

But  loose  to  all  the  interests  of  the  world  ; 

And  while  the  world  turns  round,  entire  and  whole, 

He  keeps  the  sacred  tenour  of  his  soul. 

Pm. 

The  other  day,  looking  over  those  old  manuscripts 
of  which  I  have  formerly  given  some  account,  and 
which  relate  to  the  character  of  the  mighty  Phara- 
mond  of  France,  and  the  close  friendship  between 
him  and  his  friend  Eucrate,  I  found  among  the 
letters,  wliich  had  been  in  the  custody  of  the  latter, 
an  epistle  from  a  country  gentleman  to  Pharamond, 
wherein  he  excuses  himself  from  coming  to  court. 
The  gentleman,  it  seems,  was  contented  with  his 
condition,  had  formerly  been  in  the  king's  service ; 
but  at  the  writing  the  following  letter  had,  from 
leisure  and  reflection,  quite  another  sense  of  things 
than  that  which  he  had  in  the  more  active  part  of 
hh  life. 
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*  MoJisienr  Chesluy  to  Pharamond. 

*  DREAD  SIR, 

*  I  HAVE  from  your  own  hand  (inclosed 
under  the  cover  of  Mr.  Eucrate,  of  your  majesty 'g 
bed-chamber)  a  letter  which  invites  me  to  court. 
I  understand  this  great  honour  to  be  done  me  more 
out  of  respect  and  inclination  to  me,  rather  than 
regard  to  your  own  service ;  for  which  reason  I 
beg  leave  to  lay  before  your  majesty  my  reasons  for 
declining  to  depart  from  home ;  and  will  not  doubt 
but  as  your  motive  in  desiring  my  attendance  was  to 
make  me  an  happier  man,  when  you  think  that  will 
not  be  effected  by  my  remove,  you  will  permit  me 
to  stay  where  I  am.  Those  who  have  an  ambition 
to  appear  in  courts,  have  either  an  opinion  that 
their  persons  or  their  talents  are  particularly  formed 
for  the  service  or  ornament  of  that  place ;  or  else 
are  hurried  by  downright  desire  of  gain,  or  what 
they  call  honour,  to  take  upon  themselves  whatever 
the  generosity  of  their  master  can  give  them  oppor- 
tunities to  grasp  at.  But  your  goodness  shall  not  be 
thus  imposed  upon  by  me :  I  will  therefore  confess 
to  you,  that  frequent  solitude,  and  long  conversa- 
tion with  such  who  know  no  arts  which  polish  life, 
have  made  me  the  plainest  creature  in  your  domi- 
nions. Those  less  capacities  of  moving  with  a  good 
grace,  bearing  a  ready  affability  to  all  around  me, 
and  acting  with  ease  before  many,  have  quite  left 
me.  I  am  come  to  that,  with  regard  to  my  person, 
that  I  consider  it  only  as  a  machine  I  am  obliged  to 
take  care  of,  in  order  to  enjoy  my  soul  in  its  facul- 
ties with  alacrity ;  well  remembering  that  this 
habitation  of  clay  will  in  a  ?iiw  years  be  a  meaner 
piece  of  earth  than  any  utensil  about  my  house. 
When  this  is,  as  it  really  is,  the  most  frequent  re- 
flection I  have,  you  will  easily  imagine  how  well  I 
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should  become  a  drawing-room :  add  to  tin's,  what 
shall  a  man  without  desires  do  about  the  generous 
Pharamond  ?  Monsieur  Eucrate  has  hinted  to  me, 
that  you  have  thoughts  of  distinguishing  me  with 
titles.  As  for  myself,  in  the  temper  of  my  present 
mind,  appellations  of  honour  would  but  embarrass 
discourse,  and  new  behaviour  towards  me  perplex 
me  in  every  habitude  of  life.  I  am  also  to  acknow- 
ledge to  you,  that  my  children,  of  whom  your 
majesty  condescended  to  inquire,  are  all  of  them 
mean,  both  in  their  persons  and  genius.  The 
estate  my  eldest  son  is  heir  to,  is  more  than  he  can 
enjoy  with  a  good  grace.  My  self-love  will  not 
carry  me  so  far  as  to  impose  upon  mankind  the 
advancement  of  persons  (merely  for  their  being 
related  to  me)  into  high  distinctions,  who  ought  tor 
their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  public,  to 
affect  obscurity.  I  wish,  my  generous  prince,  as  it 
is  in  your  power  to  give  honours  and  offices,  it  wore 
also  to  give  talents  suitable  to  them;  were  it  so,  the 
noble  Pharamond  would  reward  the  zeal  of  my 
youth  with  abilities  to  do  him  service  in  my  age. 

'  Those  who  accept  of  favour  without  merit,  sup- 
port themselves  in  it  at  the  expense  of  your 
majesty.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  sir,  this  is  the 
reason  that  we  in  the  country  hear  so  often  repeated 
the  word  prerogative.  That  part  of  your  law  which 
is  reserved  in  yourself,  for  the  readier  service  and 
good  of  the  public,  slight  men  are  eternally  buzzing 
in  our  cars,  to  cover  their  own  follies  and  miscar- 
riages. It  would  be  an  addition  to  the  high  favour 
you  have  done  me,  if  you  would  let  Eucrate  send 
me  word  how  often,  and  in  what  cases  you  allow  a 
constable  to  insist  upon  the  prerogative.  From  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  officer  in  j'our  dominions, 
something  of  their  own  carriage  they  would  exempt 
from  examination,  under  the  shelter  of  the  word 
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prerogative.  I  would  fain,  most  noble  Pharamond, 
see  one  of  your  officers  assert  your  prerogative  by 
good  and  gracious  actions.  When  is  it  used  to  help 
the  afflicted,  to  rescue  the  innocent,  to  comfort  the 
stranger?  Uncommon  methods,  apparently  under- 
taken to  attain  worthy  ends,  would  never  make 
power  invidious.  You  see,  sir,  I  talk  to  you  with 
the  freedom  your  noble  nature  approves  in  all  whom 
you  admit  to  your  conversation. 

*  But,  to  return  to  your  majesty's  letter,  I  humbly 
conceive  that  all  distinctions  are  useful  to  men,  only 
as  they  are  to  act  in  public ;  and  it  would  be  a  ro- 
mantic madness  for  a  man  to  be  a  lord  in  his  closet. 
Nothing  can  be  honourable  to  a  man  apart  from  the 
world,  but  the  reflection  upon  worthy  actions ;  and  he 
that  places  honour  in  a  consciousness  of  well-doing, 
will  have  but  little  relish  for  any  outward  homage 
that  is  paid  him,  since  what  gives  him  distinction  to 
Iiimself,  cannot  come  within  the  observation  of  his 
beholders.  Thus  all  the  words  of  lordship,  honour, 
and  grace,  are  only  repetitions  to  a  man  that  the 
king  has  ordered  him  to  be  called  so ;  but  no  evi- 
dences that  there  is  any  thing  in  himself,  that  would 
give  the  man,  who  applies  to  him,  those  ideas,  with- 
out the  creation  of  his  master. 

*  I  have,  most  noble  Pharamond,  all  honours  and  all 
titles  in  your  own  approbation :  I  triumph  in  them  as 
they  are  your  gift,  I  refuse  them  as  they  are  to  give 
me  the  observation  of  others.  Indulge  me,  my 
:noble  master,  in  this  chastity  of  renown ;  let  me 
know  myself  in  the  favour  of  Pharamond ;  and  look 
3own  upon  the  applause  of  the  people.     I  am, 

In  all  duty  and  loyalty, 

Your  majesty's  most  obedient 
subject  and  servant, 

JEAN  CHEZLUY.' 
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'  SIR, 

'  I  KEED  not  tellwith  what  disadvantages 
men  of  low  fortunes  and  great  modesty  come  into 
the  world ;  what  wrong  measures  their  diffidence 
of  themselves,  and  fear  of  offending,  often  oblige 
them  to  take;  and  what  a  pity  it  is  that  their  great- 
est virtues  and  qualities,  that  should  soonest  recom- 
mend them,  are  the  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
their  preferment. 

'  This,  sir,  is  my  case ;  I  was  bred  at  a  country 
school,  where  I  learned  Latin  and  Greek.  The 
misfortunes  of  my  family  forced  me  up  to  town, 
where  a  profession  of  the  politer  sort  has  protected 
me  against  infamy  and  want.  I  am  now  clerk  to  a 
lawyer,  and,  in  times  of  vacancy  and  recess  from 
business,  have  made  mj'self  master  of  Italian  and- 
French ;  and  though  the  progress  I  have  made  in 
my  business  has  gained  me  reputation  enough  for 
one  of  my  standing,  yet  my  mind  suggests  to  me 
every  day,  that  it  is  not  upon  that  foundation  I  am 
to  build  my  fortune. 

'  The  person  I  have  my  present  dependence  upon 
has  it  in  his  nature,  as  well  as  in  his  power,  to  ad- 
vance me,  by  recommending  me  to  a  gentleman 
that  is  going  beyond  sea  in  a  public  employment.  I 
know  the  printing  this  letter  would  point  me  out  to 
those  I  want  confidence  to  speak  to,  and  I  hope  it  is 
not  in  your  power  to  refuse  making  any  body 
happy. 

September?,  1712.  Yours,  &c. 

T.  M.  D. 


VOL.  XIII. 
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N" 481.   THURSDAY,  SEPT.  11,  1712. 


■Ut  non 


Compositus  melius  cum  Bitho  Bacchlus,  In  jus 

Acres  procurrunt 

HoR.  Sat.  1.  vii.  19. 

Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree, 
And  soundest  casuists  doubt  like  you  and  mc? 

Pope. 

It  Is  sometimes  pleasant  enough  to  consider  the 
different  notions  which  different  persons  have  of  tlie 
same  thing.  If  men  of  low  condition  very  often  set 
a  value  on  things  which  are  not  prized  by  those 
who  are  in  a  higher  station  of  life,  there  are  many 
things  these  esteem  which  are  in  no  value  among 
persons  of  an  inferior  rank.  Common  people  are,  in 
particular,  very  much  astonished  when  they  hear 
of  those  solemn  contests  and  debates,  which  are 
made  among  the  great  upon  the  punctilios  of  a  pub- 
lic ceremony ;  and  wonder  to  hear  that  any  busi- 
ness of  consequence  should  be  retarded  by  those 
little  circumstances,  which  they  represent  to  them- 
selves as  trifling  and  insignificant.  I  am  mightily 
pleased  with  a  porter's  decision  in  one  of  Mr. 
Southern's  plays,  which  is  founded  upon  that  fine 
distress  of  a  virtuous  woman's  marrying  a  second 
husband,,  while  her  first  was  yet  living.  The  first 
husband,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  dead, 
returning  to  his  house,  after  a  long  absence,  raises  a 
noble  perplexity  for  the  tragic  part  of  the  play.  In 
the  mean  while  the  nurse  and  the  porter  conferring 
upon  the  difficulties  that  would  ensue  in  such  a  case, 
honest  Samson  thinks  the  matter  may  be  easily  de- 
cided, and  solves  it  very  judiciously  by  the  old  pro- 
verb, that,  if  his  first  master  be  still  living,  '  the  man 
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must  have  his  mare  again.'  There  Is  nothing  in  my 
time  which  has  so  much  surprised  and  confounded 
the  greatest  part  of  my  honest  countrymen,  as  the 

S resent  controversy  between  Count  Rechteren  and 
_  lonsieur  Mesnager,  which  employs  the  wise  heads 
of  so  many  nations,  and  holds  all  the  affairs  of  Eu- 
rope in  suspence. 

Upon  my  going  into  a  coffee-house  yesterday,  and 
lending  an  ear  to  the  next  table,  which  was  encom- 
passed with  a  circle  of  inferior  politicians,  one  of 
them,  after  having  read  over  the  news  very  atten- 
tively, broke  out  into  the  following  remarks:  'I 
am  afraid,'  says  he,  '  this  unhappy  rupture  between 
the  footmen  at  Utrecht  will  retard  the  peace  of  Chris- 
tendom. I  wish  the  pope  may  not  be  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  His  holiness  has  a  very  good  hand  at  fo- 
menting a  division,  as  the  poor  Swiss  cantons  have 
lately  experienced  to  their  cost.  If  Monsieur  What- 
d'ye-call-him's  domestics  will  not  come  to  an  accom- 
modation, I  do  not  know  how  the  quarrel  can  be 
ended  but  by  a  religious  war.' 

'  Why,  truly,'  says  a  wiseacre  that  sat  by  him, 
*  were  I  as  the  king  of  France,  I  would  scorn  to  take 
part  with  the  footmen  of  either  side :  here's  all  the 
business  of  Europe  stand  still,  because  Monsieur 
Mesnager's  man  has  had  his  head  broke.  If  Count 
Rectruni*  had  given  them  a  pot  of  ale  after  it,  all 
would  have  been  well,  without  any  of  this  bustle ; 
but  they  say  he's  a  warm  man,  and  does  not  care  to 
be  made  mouths  at.' 

Upon  this,  one  that  had  held  his  tongue  hitherto, 
began  to  exert  himself;  declaring,  '  that  he  was  very 
well  pleased  the  plenipotentiaries  of  our  Christian 
princes  took  this  matter  into  their  serious  considera- 

•  (^oimt  Rc-.chtercn. 
N  2 
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tiou ;  for  that  lackeys  were  never  so  saucy  and  prag- 
matical as  they  are  now-a-days,  and  that  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  them  taken  down  in  the  treaty  of 
peace,  if  it  might  be  done  without  prejudice  to  the 
public  affairs.' 

One  who  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  and 
seemed  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  French  king, 
told  them,  that  they  did  not  take  the  matter  right, 
for  that  his  most  Christian  majesty  did  not  re- 
sent this  matter  because  it  was  an  injury  done 
to  Monsieur  Mesnager's  footman ;  *  for,  says  he, 
*  what  are  Monsieur  Mesnager's  footmen  to  him  ? 
but  because  it  was  done  to  his  subjects.  Now,' 
says  he,  '  let  me  tell  you,  it  would  look  very  odd 
for  a  subject  of  France  to  have  a  bloody  nose, 
and  his  sovereign  not  to  take  notice  of  it.  He  is 
obliged  in  honour  to  defend  his  people  against 
hostilities  ;  and  if  the  Dutch  will  be  so  insolent  to  a 
crowned  head,  as  in  any  wise  to  cuff  or  kick  those 
who  are  under  his  protection,  1  think  he  is  in  the 
right  to  call  them  to  an  account  for  it.* 

This  distinction  set  the  controversy  upon  a  new 
foot,  and  seemed  to  be  very  well  approved  by  most 
that  heard  it,  until  a  little  warm  fellow,  who  had  de- 
clared himself  a  friend  to  the  house  of  Austria,  fell 
most  unmercifully  upon  his  Gallic  majesty,  as  en- 
couraging his  subjects  to  make  mouths  at  their 
betters,  and  afterwards  screening  them  from  the 
punishment  that  was  due  to  their  insolence.  To 
which  he  added,  that  the  French  nation  was  so  ad- 
dicted to  grimace,  that,  if  there  was  not  a  stop  put 
to  it  at  the  general  congress,  there  would  be  no 
walking  the  streets  for  them  in  a  time  of  peace, 
especially  if  they  continued  masters  of  the  West 
Indies.  The  little  man  proceeded  with  a  great 
deal  of  warmth,  declaring  that,  if  the  allies  were  of 
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his  miod,  he  would  oblige  the  French  king  to  burn 
his  galleys,  and  tolerate  the  protestant  religion  in 
his  dominions,  before  he  would  sheath  his  sword. 
He  concluded  with  calling  Monsieur  Mesnager  an 
insignificant  prig. 

The  dispute  was  now  growing  very  warm,  and 
one  does  not  know  where  it  would  have  ended,  had 
not  a  young  man  of  about  one-and-twenty,  who 
seems  to  have  been  brought  up  with  an  eye  to  the 
law,  taken  the  debate  into  his  hand,  and  given  it  as 
his  opinion,  that  neither  Count  Rechteren  nor  Mon- 
sieur Mesnager  had  behaved  themselves  right  in  this 
aft'air.  '  Count  Rechteren,'  says  he,  '  should  have 
made  affidavit  that  His  servants  had  been  affronted, 
and  then  Monsieur  Mesnager  would  have  done  him 
justice,  by  taking  away  their  liveries  from  them,  or 
some  other  way  that  he  might  have  thought  the 
most  proper;  for,  let  me  tell  you,  if  a  man  makes  a 
mouth  at  me,  I  am  not  to  knock  the  teeth  out  of  it 
for  his  pains.  Then  again,  as  for  Monsieur  Mes- 
nager, upon  his  servants  being  beaten,  why,  he  might 
have  had  his  action  of  assault  and  battery.  But 
as  the  case  now  stands,  if  you  will  have  my  opinion, 
I  think  they  ought  to  bring  it  to  referees.' 

I  heard  a  great  deal  more  of  this  conference,  but 
I  must  confess  with  little  edification ;  for  all  I  could 
learn  at  last  from  these  honest  gentlemen  was,  that 
the  matter  in  debate  was  of  too  high  a  nature  for 
such  heads  as  theirs,  or  mine,  to  comprehend. 

O. 


nS 
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N"  482.    FRIDAY,  SEPT.  12,  1712. 


Florifeiis  ut  apes  in  saltibus  omnia  libant. 

LucR.  iii.  11. 
A$  from  the  sweetest  flower  the  lab'ring  bee 
Extracts  her  precious  sweets. 

Creech. 

When  I  have  published  any  single  paper  that  falls 
in  with  the  popular  taste,  and  pleases  more  than 
ordinary,  it  always  brings  me  in  a  great  return  of 
letters.  My  Tuesday's  discourse,  wherein  I  gave 
several  admonitions  to  the  fraternity  of  the  hen- 
pecked, has  already  produced  me  very  many  corre- 
spondents ;  the  reason  I  cannot  guess  at,  unless  it  be, 
that  such  a  discourse  is  of  general  use,  and  every 
married  man's  money.  An  honest  tradesman,  who 
dates  his  letter  from  Cheapside,  sends  me  thanks  in 
the  name  of  a  club,  who,  he  tells  me,  meet  as  often 
as  their  wives  will  give  them  leave,  and  stay  toge- 
ther till  they  are  sent  for  home.  He  informs  me, 
that  my  paper  has  administered  great  consolation  to 
their  whole  club,  and  desires  me  to  give  some  fur- 
ther account  of  Socrates,  and  to  acquaint  them  in 
whose  reign  he  lived,  whether  he  was  a  citizen  or  a 
courtier,  whether  he  buried  Xantippe,  with  many 
other  particulars :  for  that,  by  his  sayings,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  very  wise  man,  and  a  good 
Christian.  Another,  who  writes  himself  Benjamin 
Bamboo,  tells  me  that,  being  coupled  with  a  shrew, 
he  had  endeavoured  to  tame  her  by  such  lawful 
means  as  those  which  I  mentioned  in  my  last  Tues- 
day's paper,  and  that  in  his  wrath  he  had  often  gone 
further  than  Bracton  allows  in  those  cases;  but 
that  for  the  future  he  wa»  resolved  to  bear  it  like 
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a  man  of  temper  and  learning,  and  consider  her  only 
as  one  who  lives  in  his  house  to  teach  him  philoso- 
phy. Tom  Dapperwit  says,  that  he  agrees  with 
me  in  that  whole  discourse,  excepting  only  the  last 
sentence,  where  1  afBrm  the  married  state  to  be 
either  a  heaven  or  a  hell.  Tom  has  been  at  the 
charge  of  a  penny  upon  this  occasion  to  tell  me, 
that  by  his  experience  it  is  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  but  rather  that  middle  kind  of  state,  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  purgatory. 

The  fair  sex  have  likewise  obliged  me  with  their 
reflections  upon  the  same  discourse.  A  lady,  who 
calls  herself  Euterpe,  and  seems  a  woman  of  letters, 
asks  me  whether  1  am  for  establishing  the  Salic  law 
in  every  family,  and  why  it  is  not  fit  that  a  woman 
who  has  discretion  and  learning  should  sit  at  the 
helm,  when  the  husband  is  weak  and  illiterate  ? 
Another,  of  a  quite  contrary  character,  subscribes 
herself  Xantippe,  and  tells  me  that  she  follows  the 
example  of  her  namesake;  for  being  married  to  a 
bookish  man,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  world, 
she  is  forced  to  take  their  affairs  into  her  own  hands, 
and  to  spirit  him  up  now  and  then,  that  he  may  not 
grow  musty,  and  unfit  for  conversation. 

After  this  abridgment  of  some  letters  which  are 
come  to  my  hands  upon  this  occasion,  I  shall  publish 
one  of  them  at  large. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  You  liave  given  us  a  lively  picture  of 
that  kind  of  husband  w  ho  comes  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  hen-pecked ;  but  I  do  not  remember 
that  you  have  ever  touched  upon  one  that  is  of  the 
quite  different  character,  and  who,  in  several 
places  of  England,  goes  by  the  name  of  "  a  cot- 
queen."  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  joined  for  life 
with  one  of  tbi«  chaructcr,  who  in  reality  h  more  a 
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woman  than  I  am.  He  was  bred  up  under  the 
tuition  of  a  tender  mother,  till  she  had  made  him  as 
good  a  housewife  as  herself.  He  could  preserve 
apricots,  and  make  jellies,  before  he  had  been  two 
years  out  of  the  nursery.  He  was  never  suffered  to 
go  abroad,  for  fear  of  catching  cold ;  when  he 
should  have  been  hunting  down  a  buck,  he  was  by 
his  mother's  side  learning  how  to  season  it,  or  put  it 
in  crust;  and  was  making  paper  boats  with  his  sis- 
ters, at  an  age  when  other  young  gentlemen  are 
crossing  the  seas,  or  travelling  into  foreign  countries. 
He  has  the  whitest  hand  that  you  ever  saw  in  your 
life,  and  raises  paste  better  than  any  woman  in  Eng- 
land. These  qualifications  make  him  a  sad  husband. 
He  is  perpetually  in  the  kitchen,  and  has  a  thousand 
squabbles  with  the  cook-maid.  He  is  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  milk-score  than  his  steward's  ac- 
counts. I  fret  to  death  when  I  hear  him  find  fault 
with  a  dish  that  is  not  dressed  to  his  liking,  and  in- 
structing his  friends  that  dine  w  ith  him  in  the  best 
pickle  for  a  walnut,  or  sauce  for  an  haunch  of  veni- 
son. With  all  this  he  is  a  very  good-natured  hus- 
band, and  never  fell  out  with  me  in  his  life  but  once, 
upon  the  over-roasting  of  a  dish  of  w  ild  fowl.  At 
the  same  time  I  must  own,  I  would  rather  he  was  a 
man  of  a  rough  temper,  that  would  treat  me  harshly 
sometimes,  than  of  such  an  eiFeminate  busy  nature, 
in  a  province  that  does  not  belong  to  him.  Since 
you  have  given  us  the  character  of  a  wife  who  wears 
the  breeches,  pray  say  something  of  a  husband  that 
wears  the  petticoat.  Why  should  not  a  female  cha- 
racter be  as  ridiculous  in  a  man,  as  a  male  charac- 
ter in  one  of  our  sex? 
O.  I  am,  &c/ 
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Nee  deus  intertit,  nisi  dignus  tindice  nodus 

Incident 

HoR.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  191. 
Never  presume  to  make  a  god  appear, 
But  tor  a  business  worthy  of  a  god. 

Roscommon. 

We  cannot  be  guilty  of  a  greater  act  of  unchari- 
tableness  than  to  interpret  the  afflictions  which  be- 
fall our  neighbours  as  punishments  and  judgments. 
It  aggravates  the  evil  to  him  who  suffers,  when  he 
looks  upon  himself  as  the  mark  of  divine  vengeance, 
and  abates  the  compassion  of  those  towards  him 
who  regard  him  in  so  dreadful  a  light.  This  hu- 
mour, of  turning  every  misfortune  into  a  judgment, 
proceeds  from  wrong  notions  of  religion,  which  iii 
its  own  nature  produces  good-will  towards  men, 
and  puts  the  mildest  construction  upon  every  acci- 
dent that  befalls  them.  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  is 
not  religion  that  sours  a  man's  temper,  but  it  is  his 
temper  that  sours  his  religion.  People  of  gloomy 
unchecrful  imaginations,  or  of  envious  malignant 
tempers,  whatever  kind  of  life  they  are  engaged  in, 
will  discover  their  natural  tincture  of  mind  in  all 
their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  As  the  finest 
wines  have  often  the  taste  of  the  soil,  so  even  the 
most  religious  thoughts  often  draw  something  that 
is  particular,  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind  in 
which  they  arise.  When  folly  or  superstition  strike 
in  with  this  natural  depravity  of  temper,  it  is  not  in 
Uie  power,  even  of  religion  itself,  to  preserve  tlie 
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character  of  the  person  wlio  is  possessed  with  it  from 
appearing  highl)'  absurd  and  ridiculous. 

An  old  maiden  gentlewoman,  whom  I  shall  con- 
ceal under  the  name  of  Nemesis,  is  the  greatest  dis- 
coverer of  judgments  that  I  have  met  with.  She 
can  tell  you  what  sin  it  was  that  set  such  a  man's 
house  on  fire,  or  blew  down  his  barns.  Talk  to  her 
of  an  unfortunate  young  lady  that  lost  her  beauty  by 
the  small-pox,  she  fetches  a  deep  sigh,  and  tells  you, 
that  wjien  she  had  a  fine  face  she  was  always  look- 
ing on  it  in  her  glass.  Tell  her  of  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  that  has  befallen  one  of  her  acquaintance, 
and  she  wishes  it  may  prosper  with  her,  but  her  mo- 
tJier  used  one  of  her  nieces  very  barbarously.  Her 
usual  remarks  turn  upon  people  who  had  great 
estates,  but  never  enjoyed  them  by  reason  of  some 
flaw  in  their  own  or  their  father's  behaviour.  She 
can  give  you  the  reason  why  such  an  one  died  child- 
less ;  why  such  an  one  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of 
his  youth ;  why  such  an  one  was  unhappy  in  her 
marriage ;  why  one  broke  his  leg  on  such  a  parti- 
cular spot  of  ground ;  and  why  another  was  killed 
with  a  back-sword,  rather  than  with  any  other  kind 
of  weapon.  She  has  a  crime  for  every  misfortune 
that  can  befall  any  of  her  acquaintance  ;  and  when 
she  hears  of  a  robbery  that  has  been  made,  or  a 
murder  that  has  been  committed,  enlarges  more  on 
the  guilt  of  the  suffering  person,  than  on  that  of  the 
thief,  or  the  assassin.  In  short,  she  is  so  good  a 
Christian,  that  whatever  happens  to  herself  is  a 
trial,  and  whatever  happens  to  her  neighbours  is  a 
judgment. 

The  very  description  of  this  foll}'^,  in  ordinary  life, 
is  sufficient  to  expose  it;  but,  when  it  appears  in  a 
pomp  and  dignity  of  style,  it  is  very  apt  to  amuse 
and  terrify  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Herodotus  and 
Platarch  very  often  apply  their  judgments  as  impcr- 
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tinently  as  the  old  woman  I  have  before  mentioned, 
though  their  manner  of  relating  them  makes  the  folly 
itself  appear  venerable.  Indeed,  most  historians,  as 
well  Christian  as  Pagan,  have  fallen  into  this  idle 
superstition,  and  spoken  of  ill  success,  unforeseen 
disasters,  and  terrible  events,  as  if  they  had  been  let 
into  the  secrets  of  Providence,  and  made  acquainted 
with  that  private  conduct  by  which  the  world  is 
governed.  One  would  think  several  of  our  own 
historians  in  particular  had  many  revelations  of  this 
kind  made  to  them.  Our  old  English  monks  seldom 
let  any  of  their  kings  depart  in  peace,  who  had  en- 
deavoured to  diminish  the  power  or  wealth  of  which 
the  ecclesiastics  were  in  those  times  possessed. 
William  the  Conqueror's  race  generally  found  their 
judgments  in  the  New  Forest,  where  their  father 
had  pulled  down  churches  and  monasteries.  In 
short,  read  one  of  the  chronicles  written  by  an  author 
of  this  frame  of  mind,  and  you  would  think  you 
were  reading  an  history  of  the  kings  of  Israel  or 
Judal),  whei'e  the  historians  were  actually  inspired^ 
and  wliere,  by  a  particular  scheme  of  Providence, 
the  kings  were  distinguished  by  judgments,  or  bless- 
ings, according  as  they  promoted  idolatry,  or  the 
worship  of  the  true  God. 

1  cannot  but  look  upon  this  manner  of  judging 
upon  misfortunes,  not  only  to  be  very  uncharitable 
in  regard  to  the  person  on  whom  tliey  fall,  but  very 
presumptuous  in  regard  to  him  who  is  supposed  to 
inflict  them.  It  is  a  strong  argument  for  a  state  of 
retribution  hereafter,  that  in  this  world  virtuous  per- 
sons are  very  often  unfortunate,  and  vicious  persons 
prosperous;  which  is  wholly  repugnant  to  the  mUure 
of  a  Being  who  appears  infinitely  wise  and  good  in 
all  his  works,  unless  we  may  suppose  that  such  a 
promiscuous  and  undistinguishing  distribution  of 
good  and  evil,  whicia  was  necesfiary  for  caurying  on 
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the  designs  of  Providence  in  this  life,  will  be  recti- 
fied, and  made  amends  for,  in  another.  We  are 
not  therefore  to  expect  that  fire  should  fall  from 
heaven  in  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence  ;  nor, 
when  we  see  triumphant  guilt  or  depressed  virtue  in 

})articular  persons,  that  Omnipotence  will  make  bare 
lis  holy  arm  in  the  defence  of  the  one,  or  punishment 
of  the  other.  It  is  sufficient  that  there  is  a  day  set 
apart  for  the  hearing  and  requiting  of  both,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  merits. 

The  folly  of  ascribing  temporal  judgments  to  any 
particular  crimes,    may  appear  from  several  con- 
siderations.    I  shall  only  mention  two.     First,  that, 
generally  speaking,  there  is  no  calamity  or  affliction, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  happened  as  a  judgment 
to  a  vicious  man,  which  does  not  sometimes  happen 
to  men  of  approved  religion  and  virtue.    \\  hen  Dia- 
goras  the  atheist  was  on  board  one  of  the  Athenian 
ships,    there  arose  a  very  violent  tempest:    upon 
which,  the  mariners  told  him,  that  it  was  a  just 
judgment  upon  them  for  having  taken  so  impious  a 
man  on  board.     Diagoras  begged  them  to  look  upon 
the  rest  of  the  ships  that  were  in  the  same  distress, 
and  asked  them  whether  or  no  Diagoras  was  on 
board  every  vessel  in  the  fleet.    We  are  all  involved 
in  the  same  calamities,  and  subject  to  the  same  ac- 
cidents: and,  when  we  see  any  one  of  the  species 
under  any  particular  oppression,    we  should  look 
upon  it  as  arising  from  the  common  lot  of  human 
nature,  rather  than  from  the  guilt  of  the  person  who 
suffers. 

Another  consideration,  that  may  check  our  pre- 
sumption in  putting  such  a  construction  upon  a  mis- 
fortune, is  this,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know 
what  are  calamities  and  what  are  blessings.  How 
many  accidents  have  passed  for  misfortunes,  which 
have  turned  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  per- 
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sons  to  whose  lot  they  have  fallen  !  How  many  dis- 
appointments have,  in  their  consequences,  saved  a 
man  from  ruin !  If  we  could  look  into  the  effects  of 
every  thing,  we  might  be  allowed  to  pronounce 
boldly  upon  blessings  and  judgments ;  but  for  a  man 
to  give  his  opinion  of  what  he  sees  but  in  part,  and 
in  its  beginnings,  is  an  unjustifiable  piece  of  rash- 
ness and  folly.  The  story  of  Biton  and  Clitobus, 
which  was  in  great  reputation  among  the  heathens 
(for  we  see  it  quoted  by  all  the  ancient  authors, 
both  Greek  and  Latin,  who  have  written  upon  the 
immortality  of  the  soul),  may  teach  us  a  caution  in 
this  matter.  These  two  brothers,  being  the  sons  of 
a  lady  who  was  priestess  to  Juno,  drew  their  mo- 
ther's chariot  to  the  temple  at  the  time  of  a  great 
solemnity,  the  persons  being  absent  who,  by  their 
office,  were  to  have  drawn  her  chariot  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  mother  was  so  transported  with  this  in- 
stance of  filial  duty,  that  she  petitioned  her  goddess 
to  bestow  upon  them  the  greatest  gift  that  could  be 
given  to  men  ;  upon  which  they  were  both  cast  into 
a  deep  sleep,  and  the  next  morning  found  dead  in. 
the  temple.  This  was  such  an  event  as  would  have 
been  construed  into  a  judgment,  had  it  happened  to 
the  two  brothers  after  an  act  of  disobedience,  and 
would  doubtless  have  been  represented  as  such  by 
any  ancient  historian  who  had  given  us  an  account 
of' it.  O. 
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Nequr  cuiqiiiim  tarn  statim  durum  ingctiium  est,  ut  jmssH  emci- 
giTc  ;  7iifti  illi  mateiia,  occasio,  fautor  etium,  commcndatorquc 
continpit. 

Pmn.  Epist. 

Nor  has  any  one  so  brii;lit  a  genius  as  to  become  illiistrioiis 
instantaneously,  unless  it  fortunately  meets  with  ocfasion 
ami  empioymeut,  with  patronage  too,  and  commendation. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  Of  all  the  young  felloM'S  who  are  in  their  pro- 
gress through  any  profession,  none  seem  to  have  so 
good  a  title  to  the  protection  of  the  men  of  enii- 
jience  in  it,  as  the  modest  man ;  not  so  much  because 
his  modesty  is  a  certain  indication  of  his  merit,  as 
because  it  is  a  certain  obstacle  to  the  producing  of 
il.  Now,  as  of  all  professions  this  virtue  is  thought 
to  be  more  particularly  unnecessary  in  that  of  the 
law  than  in  any  other,  I  shall  only  apply  myself  to 
the  relief  of  such  who  follow  this  profession  with 
this  disadvantage.  What  aggravates  the  matter  is, 
that  those  persons  who,  the  better  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  this  study,  have  made  some  progress  in 
others,  have,  by  addicting  themselves  to  letters,  in- 
creased their  natural  modesty,  and  consequently 
heij:litent'd  the  obstruction  to  this  sort  of  preferment; 
so  that  every  one  of  these  may  emphatically  be  said 
to  be  such  a  one  as  "  laboureth  and  taketh  pains, 
and  is  still  the  more  behind."  It  may  be  a  matter 
worth  discussing,  then,  why  that,  which  made  a 
3'outh  so  amiable  to  the  ancients,  should  make  him 
appear  so  ridiculous  to  the  moderns  ?  and  why,  in 
our  days,  there  should  be  neglect,  and  even  oppres- 
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sion  of  young  beginners,  instead  of  that  protection 
which  was  the  pride  of  theirs  ?  In  the  profession 
spoken  of,  it  is  obvious  to  every  one  whose  attend- 
ance is  required  at  Westminster-hall,  with  what  dif- 
ficulty a  youth  of  any  modesty  has  been  permitted 
to  make  an  observation,  that  could  in  no  wise  de- 
tract from  the  merit  of  his  elders,  and  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  advancing  his  own.  I  have  often 
seen  one  of  these  not  only  molested  in  his  utterance 
of  something  very  pertinent,  but  even  plundered 
of  his  question,  and  by  a  strong  serjeant  shouldered 
out  of  his  rank,  which  he  has  recovered  with  much 
difficulty  and  confusion.  Now,  as  great  part  of  the 
business  of  this  profession  might  be  dispatched  by 
one  that  perhaps 

" Abest  ritiute  diserti 

Messala,  ncc  scit  quantum  Cascellms  Aiilus." 

HoR.  A  IS  Poet.  370. 

" wants  Messala's  powoifiil  cloqiionce, 

And  is  less  read  tlian  deep  Cascelliiis." 

Roscommon. 

so  I  cannot  conceive  the  injustice  done  to  the  pub- 
lic, if  the  men  of  reputation  in  this  calling  would  in- 
troduce such  of  the  young  ones  into  business,  whose 
application  to  this  study  will  let  them  into  the  se- 
crets of  it,  as  much  as  their  modesty  will  hinder 
them  from  the  practice :  I  say,  it  would  be  laying 
an  everlasting  obligation  upon  a  young  man,  to  be 
introduced  at  first  only  as  a  mute,  till  by  this  counte- 
nance, and  a  resolution  to  support  the  good  opinion 
conceived  of  him  in  his  betters,  his  complexion  shall 
be  so  well  settled,  that  the  litigious  of  this  island  may 
be  secure  of  his  obstreperous  aid.  If  I  might  be  in- 
dulged to  speak  in  the  style  oi"  a  lawyer,  I  would  say, 
that  any  one  about  thirty  years  of  age  might  make  a 
common  motion  to  the  court  with  as  much  elegance 
o2 
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and  propriety  as  tlie  most  aged  advocates  in  the 
hall. 

*  I  cannot  advance  the  merit  of  modesty  by  any 
argument  of  my  own  so  powerfully,  as  by  inquiring 
into  the  sentiments  the  greatest  among  the  ancients 
of  different  ages  entertained  upon  this  virtue.  If 
we  go  back  to  the  days  of  Solomon,  we  shall  find 
favour  a  necessary  consequence  to  a  shamefaced 
man.  Pliny,  the  greatest  lawyer  and  most  elegant 
writer  of  the  age  he  lived  in,  in  several  of  his  epis- 
tles is  very  solicitous  in  recommending  to  the  public 
some  young  men  of  his  own  profession,  and  very 
often  undertakes  to  become  an  advocate,  upon  con- 
dition that  some  one  of  these  his  favourites  might  be 
joined  with  him,  in  order  to  produce  the  merit  of 
such,  whose  modesty  otherwise  would  have  sup- 
pressed it.  It  may  seem  very  marvellous  to  a  saucy 
modern,  that  miiltum  sanguinis,  multum  verecundice, 
muHum  sollicitudinis  in  ore  ;  to  have  the  "  face  first 
full  of  blood,  then  the  countenance  dashed  with  mo- 
desty, and  then  the  whole  aspect  as  of  one  dying 
with  fear,  when  a  man  begins  to  speak ;''  should  be 
esteemed  by  Pliny  the  necessary  qualifications  of  a 
fine  speaker.  Shakspeare  also  has  expressed  him- 
self in  the  same  favourable  strain  of  modesty,  when 
he  says, 

*' In  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 

I  read  as  much  us  from  the  rattling  tongne 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eiocfuence "' 

*  Now,  since  these  authors  have  professed  them- 
selves for  the  modest  man,  even  in  the  utmost  con- 
fusions of  speech  and  countenance,  why  should  an 
intrepid  utterance  and  a  resolute  vociferation  thunder 
so  successfully  in  our  courts  of  justice  ?  And  why 
should  that  confidence  of  speech  and  behaviour, 
which  seems  to  acknowledge  no  superior,  and  to 
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defy  all  contradiction,  prevail  over  that  deference 
and  resignation  with  which  the  modest  man  im- 
plores that  favourable  opinion  which  the  other  seems 
to  command? 

*  As  the  case  at  present  stands,  the  best  conso- 
lation that  I  can  administer,  to  those  who  cannot  get 
into  that  stroke  of  business  (as  the  phrase  is)  which 
they  deserve,  is  to  reckon  every  particular  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  in  this  study  as  a  real  increase  of 
their  fortune;  and  fully  to  believe,  that  one  day  this 
imaginary  gain  will  certainly  be  made  out,  by  one 
more  substantial.  I  wish  you  would  talk  to  us  a  little 
on  this  head ;  you  will  oblige, 

Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant.' 

The  author  of  this  letter  is  certainly  a  man  of  good 
sense;  but  I  am  perhaps  particular  in  my  opinion  on 
this  occasion:  for  I  have  observed  that,  under  the  no- 
tion of  modesty,  men  have  indulged  themselves  in  a 
spiritless  sheepishness,  and  been  for  ever  lost  to  them- 
selves, their  families,  their  friends,  and  their  country. 
When  a  man  has  taken  care  to  pretend  to  nothing 
but  what  he  may  justly  aim  at,  and  can  execute  as 
well  as  any  other,  without  injustice  to  any  other;  it 
is  ever  want  of  breeding,  or  courage,  to  be  brow- 
beaten, or  elbowed  out  of  his  honest  ambition.  I 
have  said  often,  modesty  must  be  an  act  of  the  will, 
and  yet  it  always  implies  self-denial :  for,  if  a  man 
has  an  ardent  desire  to  do  what  is  laudable  for  him 
to  perform,  and  from  an  unmanly  bashfulness  shrinks 
away,  and  lets  his  merit  langiush  in  silence,  he  ought 
not  to  be  angry  at  the  world  that  a  more  ur.skiltul 
actor  succeeds  in  his  part,  because  lie  has  nut  confi- 
dence to  come  upon  the  stage  hinisclf.  The  gene- 
rosity my  correspondent  mentions  of  Pliny  cannot 
be  enough  applauded.  To  cherish  the  dawn  of 
0  3 
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merit,  and  hasten  its  maturity,  was  a  work  worthy  a 
noble  Roman,  and  a  liberal  scholar.    That  concern 
which  is  described  in  the  letter,  is  to  all  tlie  world  the 
greatest  charm  imaginable ;  but  then  the  modest  man 
must  proceed,  and  shew  a  latent  resolution  in  him- 
self:   for  the  admiration  of  his  modesty  arises  from 
the  manifestation  of  his  merit.  1  must  confess  we  live 
in  an  age  wherein  a  few  empty  blusterers    carry 
away  the  praise  of  speaking,  while  a  crowd  of  fel- 
lows overstocked  with  knowledge  are  run  down  by 
tliem :  I  say  overstocked,  because  they  certainly  are 
so,  as  to  their  service  of  mankind,  if  from  their  very 
store  they  raise  to  themselves  ideas  of  respect,  and 
greatness  of  the  occasion,  and   I  know  not  what, 
to  disable  themselves  from  explaining  their  thoughts. 
I  must  confess,  when  I  have  seen  Charles  Frankair 
rise  up  with  a  commanding   mien,    and  torrent  of 
liandsome  words,  talk  a  mile  off"  the  purpose,  and 
drive  down  twenty  bashful  boobies  of  ten  times  his 
sense,  who  at  the  same  time  were  envying  his  impu- 
dence, and  despising  his  understanding,  it  has  been 
matter  of  great  mirth  to  me ;  but  it  soon  ended  in  a 
secret  lamentation,  that  the  fountains  of  every  thing 
praiseworthy  in  these  realms,  the  universities,  should 
be  so  mudded  with  a  false  sense  of  this  virtue,    as 
to  produce  men  capable  of  being  so  abused.     I  will 
be  bold  to  say,  that  it  is  a  ridiculous  education 
which  does   not   qualify  a  man  to  make  his  best 
appearance  before  the  greatest  man,  and  the  finest 
woman,  to  whom  he  can  address  himself.     Were 
this  judiciously  corrected  in  the  nurseries  of  learn- 
ing, pert  coxcombs  would  know  their  distance:  but 
we  must  bear  with  this  false  modesty  in  our  young 
nobility  and  gentry,  till  they  cease  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  to  grow  dumb  in  the  study  of  eloquence. 

T. 
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Nihil  tamfirmttm  est,  cut  periculum  wow  sit  etiam  ah  invuUdo. 
QuiN.  CcRT.  I.  vii.  c.  8. 

The  strongest  things  are  not  so  well  established  as  to  be  out 
of  danger  from  the  weakest. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  My  Lord  Clarendon  has  observed,  that  few  men 
have  done  more  harm  than  those  who  have  been 
thought  to  be  able  to  do  least ;  and  there  cannot 
be  a  greater  error,  than  to  believe  a  man,  whom 
we  see  qualified  with  too  mean  parts  to  do  good, 
to  be  therefore  incapable  of  doing  hurt.  There  is 
a    supply    of   malice,   of   pride,    of  industry,  and 
even  of  folly,  in  the  weakest,  when  he  sets  his  heart 
upon    it,  that   makes    a   strange    progress  in  mis- 
chief. What  may  seem  to  the  reader  the  greatest 
paradox  in  the  reflection  of  the  historian  is,  I  sup- 
pose, that  folly,  which  is  generally  thought  inca- 
pable of  contriving  or  executing  any  design,  should 
be  so  formidable  to  those  whom  it  exerts  itself  to 
molest.     But  this  will  appear  very  plain,  if  we  re- 
member that  Solomon  says,  "  It  is  as  sport  to  a  fool 
to  do  mischief;"  and  that  he  might  the  more  em- 
phatically express  the  calamitous  circumstances  of 
him  who  falls  under  the  displeasure  of  this  wanton 
person,  the   same   author   adds   further,  that  "  A 
stone  is  heavy,  and  the  sand  weighty,  but  a  fool's 
wrath  is  heavier  than  them  both."     It  is  impossible 
to  suppress  my  own  illustration  upon  this  matter, 
which  is,  that  as  the  man  of  sagacity  bestirs  himself 
io  distress  his  enemy  by  methods  probabli;  and  re- 
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his  enemy  to  elude  these  his  regular  efforts ;  but 
your  fool  projects,  acts,  and  concludes,  with  such 
uotable  inconsistency,    that   no  regular  course  of 
thought  can  evade  or  counterplot  his  prodigious 
machinations.     My  frontispiece,  I  believe,  may  be 
extended  to  imply,  that  several  of  our  misfortunes 
arise  from  things,  as  well  as  persons,  that  seem  of 
very  little  consequence.     Into  what  tragical  extra- 
vagancies does  Shakspeare  hurry  Othello,  upon  the 
loss  of  an  handkerchief  only !  And  what  barbarities 
does  Desdemona  suffer,  from  a  slight  inadvertency 
in  regard  to  this  fatal  trifle  !  If  the  schemes  of  all  the 
enterprising  spirits  were  to  be  carefully  examined, 
some  intervening  accident,  not  considerable  enough 
to  occasion  any  debate  upon,  or  give  them  any  ap- 
prehension of  ill  consequence  from  it,  will  be  found 
to  be  the  occasion  of  their  ill  success,  rather  than 
any  error  in  points  of  moment  and  difficulty,  which 
naturally  engaged  their  maturest  deliberations.     If 
you  go  to  the  levee  of  any  great  man,  you  will  ob- 
serve him  exceeding  gracious  to  several  very  insig- 
nificant fellows ;   and    upon  this  maxim,    that  the 
neglect  of  any  person  must  arise  from  the  mean  opi- 
nion you  have  of  his  capacity  to  do  you  any  service 
or  prejudice;  and  that  this  calling  his  sufficiency  in 
question  must  give  him  inclination,  and  where  this 
is  there  never  wants  strength,  or  opportunity,  to 
annoy  you.     There  is  nobody  so  weak  of  invention, 
that  cannot  aggravate,  or  make  some  little  stories 
to  vilify  his  enemy ;  there  are  very  few  but  have 
good  inclinations  to  hear  them ;  and  it  is  infinite 
pleasure  to  the  majority  of  mankind  to  level  a  per- 
son superior  to   his   neighbours.     Besides,    in  all 
malters  of  controversy,  that  party  which  has  tlie 
greatest  abilities  labours  under  this  prejudice,  that 
he  will  certainly  be  supposed,  upon  account  of  his 
aJbilities,  to  have  done  an  injury,  when  perhaps  he 
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has  received  one.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate 
the  strokes  that  nations  and  particular  friends  have 
suffered,  from  persons  very  contemptible. 

'  I  think  Henry  IV.  of  France,  so  formidable  to 
his  neighbours,  could  no  more  be  secured  against 
the  resolute  villainy  of  Ravillac,  than  Villiers  duke 
of  Buckingham  could  be  against  that  of  Felton.  And 
there  is  no  incensed  person  so  destitute,  but  can 
provide  himself  with  a  knife  or  a  pistol,  if  he  finds 
stomach  to  apply  them.  That  things  and  persons  of 
no  moment  should  give  such  powerful  revolutions  to 
the  progress  of  those  of  the  greatest,  seems  a  provi- 
dential disposition  to  baffle  and  abate  the  pride  of 
human  sufficiency ;  as  also  to  engage  the  humanity 
and  benevolence  of  superiors  to  all  below  them,  by 
letting  them  into  this  secret,  that  the  stronger  de- 
pends upon  the  weaker. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  servant.* 

'  BEAK  SIR,  Temple,  Paper -buildings. 

'  I  RECEIVED  a  letter  from  you  some  time 
ago,  which  I  should  have  answered  sooner,  had  you 
informed  me  in  yours  to  what  part  of  this  island  I 
might  have  directed  my  impertinence  ;  but,  having 
been  let  into  the  knowledge  of  that  matter,  this 
handsome  excuse  is  no  longer  serviceable.  My 
neighbour  Prettyman  shall  be  the  subject  of  this 
letter;  who,  falling  in  with  the  Spectator's  doctrine 
concerning  the  month  of  May,  began  from  that 
season  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  service  of  the  fair, 
In  the  following  manner.  I  observed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  he  bought  him  a  new  night-gown, 
either  side  to  be  worn  outwards,  both  equally  gor- 
geous and  attractive ;  but  till  the  end  of  the  month 
1  did  not  enter  so  fully  into  the  knowledge  of  his 
contrivance,  as  the  u^e  of  that  garment  has  since 
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suggested  to  me.  Now  you  must  know,  that  all 
new  clothes  faise  and  warm  the  wearer's  imagina- 
tion into  a  conceit  of  his  being  a  much  finer  gentle- 
man than  he  was  before,  banishing  all  sobriety  and 
reflection,  and  giving  him  up  to  gallantry  and 
amour.  Inflamed  therefore  with  this  way  of  think- 
ing, and  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  month  of  May,  did 
this  merciless  youth  resolve  upon  the  business  of 
captivating.  At  first  he  confined  himselfto  his  room, 
only  now  and  then  appearing  at  his  window,  in  his 
night-gown,  and  practising  that  easy  posture  which 
expresses  the  very  top  and  dignity  of  languishment. 
It  was  pleasant  to  see  him  diversify  his  loveliness, 
sometimes  obliging  the  passengers  only  with  a  side- 
face,  with  a  book  in  his  hand  ;  sometimes  being  so 
generous  as  to  expose  the  whole  in  the  fulness  of  its 
beauty ;  at  other  times,  by  a  judicious  throwing 
back  his  periwig,  he  would  throw  in  his  ears.  You 
know  he  is  that  sort  of  person  which  the  mob  call  a 
handsome  jolly  man  ;  which  appearance  cannot  miss 
of  captives  in  this  part  of  the  town.  Being  em- 
boldened by  daily  success,  he  leaves  his  room  with 
a  resolution  to  extend  his  conquests ;  and  I  have 
apprehended  him  in  his  night-gown  smiting  in  all 
parts  of  this  neighbourhood. 

*  This  I,  being  of  an  amorous  complexion,  saw 
with  indignation,  and  had  thoughts  of  purchasing 
a  wig  in  these  parts ;  into  which,  being  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  earth,  I  might  have  thrown  a 
very  liberal  mixture  of  white  horse-hair,  which 
would  make  a  fairer,  and  consequently  a  handsomer 
appearance,  while  my  situation  would  secure  me 
against  any  discoveries.  But  the  passion  of  the 
handsome  gentleman  seems  to  be  so  fixed  to  that 
part  of  the  buiidii^,  that  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  to  divert  it  to  mine ;  so  that  I  am  resolved  to 
stand  boldly  t^  the  complexion  of  my  own  eyebrow, 
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and  prepare  me  an  immense  black  wig  of  the  same 
sort  of  structure  with  that  of  my  rival.  Now, 
though  by  this  I  shall  not,  perhaps,  lessen  the 
number  of  the  admirers  of  his  complexion,  I  shall 
have  a  fair  chance  to  divide  the  passengers  by  the 
irresistible  force  of  mine. 

'  I  expect  sudden  dispatches  from  you,  with  ad- 
vice of  the  family  you  are  in  now,  how  to  deport 
myself  upon  this  so  delicate  a  conjuncture ;  with 
some  comfortable  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  hand- 
some black  man  against  the  handsome  fair  one. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant/ 
C. 

N.  B.  He  who  writ  this  is  a  black  man,  two  pair 
of  stairs ;  the  gentleman  of  whom  he  writes  is  fair, 
and  one  pair  of  stairs. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  1  ONLY  say,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  say  how  much  I  am 

Yours, 

ROBIN  SHORTER. 

*  P.  S.  I  shall  think  it  is  a  little  hard,  if  you  do 
not  take  as  much  notice  of  this  epistle,  as  you  have 
of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Short's.  I  am  not  afraid  to 
let  the  world  see  which  is  the  deeper  man  of  the 
two.* 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

London,  September  15. 
Whereas  a  young  woman  on  horseback,  in  an 
equestrian  habit,  on  tho  13th  instant  in  the  even- 
ing, met  tjie  Spectator  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
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of  this  town,  and,  flying  in  the  face  of  justice, 
pulled  off  her  hat,  in  which  there  was  a  feather, 
with  the  mien  and  air  of  a  young  officer,  saying  at 
the  same  time,  *  Your  servant,  Mr.  Spec.,'  or  words 
to  that  purpose ;  this  is  to  give  notice,  that  if  any 
person  can  discover  the  name  and  place  of  abode 
0^  the  said  offender,  so  as  she  can  be  brought  to 
justice,  the  informant  shall  have  all  fitting  encou- 
ragement. 
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Aiidire  est  opera  pretium,  procedcre  recte 

Qui  machis  non  vultis 

HoR.  1  Sat.  ii.  Sr. 

IMITATED. 

All  you  who  think  the  city  ne'er  can  thrive 
Till  ev'ry  cuckold-maker's  flead  alive, 

Attend 

Pope. 

*  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  There  are  very  many  of  my  acquaintance  fol- 
lowers of  Socrates,  with  more  particular  regard 
to  that  part  of  his  philosophy  which  we,  among 
ourselves,  call  his  domestics ;  under  which  de- 
nomination, or  title,  we  include  all  the  conjugal 
joys  and  sufferings.  We  have  indeed  with  very 
great  pleasure  observed  the  honour  you  do  the 
whole  fraternity  of  the  hen-pecked,  in  placing  that 
illustrious  man  at  our  head,  and  it  does  in  a  very 
great  measure  b^e  the  raillery  of  pert  rogues,  who 
have  no  advantage  above  us,  but  in  that  they  are 
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single.    But,  when  you  look  about  into  the  crowd 
of  mankind,  you  will  find  the  fair  sex  reigns  with 
greater  tyranny  over  lovers  than  husbands.    You 
shall  hardly  meet  one  in  a  thousand  who  is  wholly 
exempt  from  their  dominion,  and  those  that  are  so 
are  capable  of  no  taste  of  life,  and  breathe  and  walk 
about  the  earth  as  insignificants.    But  I  am  going 
to  desire  your  further  favour  in  behalf  of  our  harmless 
brotherhood,  and  hope  you  will  shew  in  a  true  light 
the  unmarried  hen-pecked,  as  well  as  you  have  done 
justice  to  us,  who  submit  to  the  conduct  of  our 
wives.     I  am  very  particularly  acquainted  with  one 
who  is  under  entire  submission  to  a  kind  girl,  as  he 
calls  her ;  and  though  he  knows  I  have  been  witness 
both  to  the  ill  usage  he  has  received  from  her,  and 
his  inability  to  resist  her  tyranny,  he  still  pretends 
to  make  a  jest  of  me  for  a  little  more  than  ordinary 
obsequiousness  to  my  spouse.     No  longer  than 
Tuesday  last  he  took   me  with   him    to   visit  his 
mistress ;  and  he  having,  it  seems,  been  a  little  in 
disgrace  before,  thought  by  bringing  me  with  him 
she  would  constrain  herself,  and  insensibly  fall  into 
general  discourse  with  him ;  and  so  he  might  break 
the  ice,  and  save  himself  all  the   ordinary  com- 
pimctions  and  mortifications  she  used  to  make  him 
suffer  before  she  would  be  reconciled,  after  any 
act  of  rebellion  on  his  part.     When  we  came  into 
the  room,  we  were  received  with  the  utmost  cold- 
ness ;  and  when  he  presented  me  as  Mr.  Such-a-one, 
his  very  good  friend,  she  just  had  patience  to  suffer 
my  salutation;  but  when  he  himself,  with  a  very 

fay  air,  offered  to  follow  me,  she  gave  him  a  thun- 
ering  box  on  the  ear,  called  him  pitiful  poor- 
spirited  wretch — how  durst  he  see  her  face  ?  His 
wig  and  hat  fell  on  different  parts  of  the  floor.  She 
seized  the  wig  too  soon  for  him  to  recover  it,  and, 
kicking  it  down  Stairs,  threw  lierself  into  an  oppo- 
VOL.  xin.  p 
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site  room,  pulling  the  door  after  her  with  a  force,  that 
you  would  have  thought  the  hinges  would  have  given 
way.  We  went  down,  you  must  think,  with  no  very 
good  countenances ;  and,  as  we  sneaked  off,  and 
were  driving  home  together,  he  confessed  to  me,  that 
her  anger  was  thus  highly  raised,  because  he  did 
not  think  fit  to  fight  a  gentleman  who  had  said  she 
was  what  she  was  :  "  but,"  says  he,  "  a  kind  letter 
or  two,  or  fifty  pieces,  will  put  her  in  humour 
again."  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not  part  with 
her:  he  answered,  he  loved  her  with  all  the  ten- 
derness imaginable,  and  she  had  too  many  charms 
to  be  abandoned  for  a  little  quickness  of  spirit. 
Thus  does  this  illegitimate  hen-pecked  overlook  the 
hussy's  having  no  regard  to  his  very  life  and  fume, 
in  putting  him  upon  an  infamous  dispute  about  her 
reputation:  yet  has  he  the  confidence  to  laugh  at 
me,  because  I  obey  my  poor  dear  in  keeping  out 
of  harm's  way,  and  not  staying  too  late  from  my 
own  family,  to  pass  through  the  hazards  of  a  town 
full  of  ranters  and  debauchees.  You  that  are  a 
philosoplrer,  should  urge  in  our  behalf,  that,  when 
we  bear  with  a  froward  woman,  our  patience  is 
preserved,  in  consideration  that  a  breach  with  her 
might  be  a  dishonour  to  children  who  are  descended 
from  us,  and  whose  concern  makes  us  tolerate  a 
thousand  frailties,  for  fear  they  should  redound  dis- 
honour upon  the  innocent.  This  and  the  like  cir- 
cumstances, which  carry  with  them  the  most  valu- 
able regards  of  human  life,  may  be  mentioned  for 
our  long  suffering;  but  in  the  case  of  gallants,  they 
swallow  ill  usage  from  one  to  whom  they  have  no 
obligation,  but  from  a  base  passion,  which  it  is 
mean  to  indulge,  and  which  it  would  be  glorious  to 
overcome. 

*  These  sort  of  fellows  are  very  numerous,  and 
some  have  been  conspicuously  such,  without  shame; 
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nay,  they  have  carried  on  the  jest  in  the  very  article 
of  death,  and,  to  the  diminution  of  the  wealth  and 
happiness  of  theic  families,  in  bar  of  those  honour- 
ably near  to  them,  have  left  immense  wealth  to 
their  paramours.  What  is  this  but  being  a  cully  in 
the  grave !  Sure  this  is  being  hen-pecked  with  a 
vengeance !  But,  without  dwelling  upon  these  less 
frequent  instances  of  eminent  cullyism,  what  is  there 
so  common  as  to  hear  a  fellow  curse  his  fate  that  he 
cannot  gid  rid  of  a  passion  to  a  jilt,  and  quote  a  half 
line  out  of  a  miscellany  poem  to  prove  his  weakness 
is  natural  ?  If  they  will  go  on  thus,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  to  it ;  but  then  let  them  not  pretend  to  be 
free  all  this  while,  and  laugh  at  us  poor  married 
patients. 

*  I  have  known  one  wench  in  this  town  carry  a 
haughty  dominion  over  her  lovers  so  well,  that  she 
has  at  the  same  time  been  kept  by  a  sea-captain  in 
the  Straits,  a  merchant  in  the  city,  a  country  gen- 
tleman in  Hampshire,  and  had  all  her  correspon- 
dences managed  by  one  she  kept  for  her  own 
uses.  This  happy  man  (as  the  phrase  is)  used  to 
write  very  punctually,  every  post,  letters  for  the 
mistress  to  transcribe.  He  would  sit  in  his  night- 
gown and  slippers,  and  be  as  grave  giving  an  ac- 
count, only  changing  names,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  those  idle  reports  they  had  heard  of  such  a 
scoundrel  as  one  of  the  other  lovers  was ;  and  how 
could  he  think  she  could  condescend  so  low,  after 
such  a  fine  gentleman  as  each  of  them?  For  the 
same  epistle  said  the  same  thing  to,  and  of,  every 
one  of  them.  And  so  Mr.  Secretary  and  his  lady 
went  to  bed  with  great  order. 

'  To  be  short,  Mr.  Spectator,  we  husbands  shall 

never  make  the  figure  \vc  ought  in  the  imaginations 

of  young  men  growing  up  in  the  world,  except  you 

can  bring  it  about  that  a  man  of  the  town  shall  be 

1-2 
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as  infamous  a  character  as  a  woman  of  the  town. 
But,  of  all  that  I  have  met  in  my  time,  commend 
me  to  Betty  Duall:  she  is  the  wife  of  a  sailor, 
and  the  kept  mistress  of  a  man  of  quality ;  she  dwells 
with  the  latter  during  the  seafaring  of  the  former. 
The  husband  asks  no  questions,  sees  his  apartments 
furnished  with  riches  not  his,  when  he  comes  into 
port,  and  the  lover  is  as  joyful  as  a  man  arrived  at 
his  haven,  when  the  other  puts  to  sea,  Betty  is  the 
most  eminently  victorious  of  any  of  her  sex,  and 
ought  to  stand  recorded  the  only  woman  of  the  age 
in  which  she  lives,  who  has  possessed  at  the  same 
time  two  abused,  and  two  contented  — — .' 

T. 
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Chm  prostrata  sopor e 

Vrgtl  membra  quiet,  et  mens  sine  pondere  ludit. 

Petr. 

While  sleep  oppresses  the  tir'd  limbs,  the  mind 
Plays  without  weight,  and  wantons  unconfin'd. 

Though  there  are  many  authors  who  have  written 
on  dreams,  they  have  generally  considered  them 
only  as  revelations  of  what  has  already  happened  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  or  as  presages  of  what  is 
to  happen  in  future  periods  of  time. 

I  shall  consider  this  subject  in  another  light,  as 
dreams  may  give  us  some  idea  of  the  great  excel- 
lency of  a  human  soul,  and  some  intimations  of  its 
independency  on  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  our  dreams  are  great  instances 
of  that  activity  which  is  natural  to  the  human  soul, 
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and  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  sleep  to  deaden 
or  abate.  When  the  man  appears  tired  and  worn 
out  with  the  labours  of  the  day,  this  active  part  in 
his  composition  is  still  busied  and  unwearied.  When 
the  organs  of  sense  want  their  due  repose  and  ne- 
cessary reparations,  and  the  body  is  no  longer  able 
to  keep  pace  with  that  spiritual  substance  to  which 
it  is  united,  the  soul  exerts  herself  in  her  several 
faculties,  and  continues  in  action  until  her  partner 
is  again  qualified  to  bear  her  company.  In  this 
case  dreams  look  like  the  relaxations  and  amuse- 
ments of  the  soul,  when  she  is  disencumbered  of  her 
machine ;  her  sports,  and  recreations,  when  she  has 
laid  her  charge  asleep. 

In  the  second  place,  dreams  are  an  instance  of 
that  agility  and  perfection  which  is  natural  to  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  when  they  are  disengaged 
from  the  body.  The  soul  is  clogged  and  retarded  in 
her  operations,  when  she  acts  in  conjunction  with  a 
companion  that  is  so  heavy  and  unwieldy  in  its  mo- 
tions. But  in  dreams  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  vvith 
what  a  sprightliness  and  alacrity  she  exerts  herself. 
The  slow  of  speech  make  unpremeditated  harangues, 
or  converse  readily  in  languages  that  they  are  but 
little  acquainted  with.  The  grave  abound  in  plea- 
santries, the  dull  in  repartees  and  points  of  wit. 
There  is  not  a  more  painful  action  of  the  mind  than 
invention ;  yet  in  dreams  it  works  with  that  ease 
fend  activity,  that  we  are  not  sensible  of  when  the 
faculty  is  employed.  For  instance,  I  believe  every 
one,  some  time  or  other,  dreams  that  he  is  reading 
papers,  books,  or  letters ;  in  which  case  the  inven- 
tion prompts  so  readily,  that  the  mind  is  imposed 
upon,  and  mistakes  its  own  suggestions  for  the  com- 
positions of  another. 

1  shall,  under  this  head,  quote  a  passage  out  of 
r3 
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the  Religio  Medici  *,  in  which  the  ingenious  author 
gives  an  account  of  himself  in  his  dreaming  and  his 
■waking  thoughts.  '  We  are  somewhat  more  than 
ourselves  in  our  sleeps,  and  the  slumber  of  the  body 
seems  to  be  but  the  waking  of  the  soul.  It  is  the 
ligation  of  sense,  but  the  liberty  of  reason;  and  our 
waking  conceptions  do  not  match  the  fancies  of  our 
sleeps.  At  my  nativity  my  ascendant  was  the  watery 
sign  of  Scorpius:  I  was  born  in  the  planetary  hour 
of  Saturn,  and  I  think  I  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden 
planet  in  me.  I  am  no  way  facetious,  nor  disposed 
for  the  mirth  and  galliardize  of  company ;  yet  in 
one  dream  I  can  compose  a  whole  comedy,  behold 
the  action,  apprehend  the  jests,  and  laugh  myself 
awake  at  the  conceits  thereof.  Were  my  memory 
as  faithful  as  my  reason  is  then  fruitful,  I  would 
never  study  but  in  my  dreams ;  and  this  time  also 
would  I  choose  for  my  devotions ;  but  our  grosser 
memories  have  then  so  little  hold  of  our  abstracted 
understandings,  that  they  forget  the  story,  and 
can  only  relate  to  our  awaked  souls  a  confused  and 
broken  tale  of  that  that  has  passed.  Thus  it  is 
observed  that  men  sometimes,  upon  the  hour  of 
their  departure,  do  speak  and  reason  above  them- 
selves; for  then  the  soul,  beginning  to  be  freed 
from  the  ligaments  of  the  body,  begins  to  reason 
like  herself,  and  to  discourse  in  a  strain  above  mor- 
tality.' 

W^e  may  likewise  observe,  in  the  third  place,  tliat 
the  passions  affect  the  mind  with  greater  strength 
when  we  are  asleep  than  when  we  are  awake.  Joy 
and  sorrow  give  us  more  vigorous  sensations  of  pain 
or  pleasure  at  this  time  than  any  other.  Devotion 
likewise,  as  the  excellent  author  above-mentioned 
has  hinted,  is  in  a  very  particular  manner  heightened 
*  By  Sir  T.  Blown,  M.D. 
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and  inflamed,  when  it  rises  in  the  soul  at  a  time  that 
the  body  is  thus  laid  at  rest.  Every  man's  experi- 
ence will  inform  him  in  this  matter,  though  it  is 
very  probable  that  this  may  happen  differently  in 
different  constitutions.  I  shall  conclude  this  head 
with  the  two  following  problems,  which  I  shall  leave 
to  the  solution  of  my  reader.  Supposing  a  man 
always  happy  in  his  dreams,  and  miserable  in  his 
waking  thoughts,  and  that  his  life  was  equally  divid- 
ed between  them :  whether  would  he  be  more  happy 
or  miserable  ?  Were  a  man  a  king  in  his  dreams,  and 
a  beggar  awake,  and  dreamt  as  consequentially, 
and  in  as  continued  unbroken  schemes,  as  he  thinks 
when  awake;  whether  he  would  be  in  reality  a  king 
or  beggar?  or,  rather,  whether  he  would  not  be 
both? 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which  methinks 
gives  us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
in  regard  to  what  passes  in  dreams :  I  mean  that 
innumerable  multitude  and  variety  of  ideas  which 
then  arise  in  her.  Were  that  active  and  watchful 
being  only  conscious  of  her  own  existence  at  such 
a  time,  what  a  painful  solitude  would  our  hours  of 
sleep  be  !  Were  the  soul  sensible  of  her  being  alone 
in  her  sleeping  moments,  after  the  same  manner  that 
she  is  sensible  of  it  while  awake,  the  time  would 
hang  very  heavy  on  her,  at  it  often  actually  does 
when  she  dreams  that  she  is  in  such  a  solitude. 
-Semperque  relinqui 


Sola  sibi,  semper  longam.  incomitata  tidetur 

Ire  viam ' 

ViRG.  JEn.  iv.  466. 

' She  seems  alone 

To  wander  in  her  sleep  through  ways  unknown, 
Guidclcss  and  dark.' 

Drydew. 
But  this  observation  T  only  make  by  the  way. 
What  I  would  here  remark,  is  that  wonderful  power 
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in  the  soul,  of  producing  her  own  company  on  these 
occasions.  She  converses  with  numberless  beings 
of  her  own  creation,  and  is  transported  into  ten 
thousand  scenes  of  her  own  raising.  She  is  herself 
the  theatre,  the  actors,  and  the  beholder.  This  puts 
me  in  mind  of  a  saying  which  I  am  infinitel)'  pleased 
with,  and  which  Plutarch  ascribes  to  Heraclitus,  that 
all  men  whilst  they  are  awake  are  in  one  common 
world;  but  that  each  of  them,  when  he  is  asleep,  is 
in  a  world  of  his  own.  The  waking  man  is  con- 
versant in  the  wprld  of  nature:  when  he  sleeps  he 
retires  to  a  private  world  that  is  particular  to  him- 
self. There  seems  something  in  this  consideration 
that  intimates  to  us  a  natural  grandeur  and  perfection 
in  the  soul,  which  is  rather  to  be  admired  than  ex- 
plained. 

I  must  not  omit  that  argument  for  the  excellency 
of  the  soul  which  1  have  seen  quoted  out  of  Ter- 
tullian,  namely  its  power  of  divining  in  dreams. 
That  several  such  divinations  have  been  made,  none 
can  question,  who  believes  the  holy  writings,  or 
who  has  but  the  least  degree  of  a  common  historical 
faith;  there  being  innumerable  instances  of  this  na- 
ture in  several  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
sacred  and  prophane.  Whether  such  dark  presages, 
such  visions  of  the  night,  proceed  from  any  latent 
power  in  the  soul,  during  this  her  state  of  abstrac- 
tion, or  from  any  communication  with  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  from  any  operation  of  subordinate  spirits, 
has  been  a  great  dispute  among  the  learned;  the 
matter  of  fact  is,  I  think,  incontestuble,  and  has  been 
looked  upon  as  such  by  the  greatest  writers,  who 
have  been  never  suspected  either  of  superstition  or 
enthusiasm. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  soul  in  these  instances 
is  entirely  loose  and  unfettered  from  the  body :  it  is 
eufficient  if  she  is  not  so  far  sunk  and  immersed  in 
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matter,  nor  entangled  and  perplexed  in  her  opera- 
tions with  such  motions  of  blood  and  spirits,  as  when 
she  actuates  the  machine  in  its  waking  hours.  The 
corporeal  union  is  slackened  enough  to  give  the 
mind  more  play.  The  soul  seems  gathered  within 
herself,  and  recovers  that  spring  which  is  broke  and 
weakened,  when  she  operates  more  in  concert  with 
the  body. 

The  speculations  I  have  here  made,  if  they  are 
not  arguments,  they  are  at  least  strong  intimations, 
not  only  of  the  excellency  of  a  human  soul,  but  of  its 
independence  on  the  body ;  and,  if  they  do  not 
prove,  do  at  least  confirm  these  two  great  points, 
which  are  established  by  many  other  reasons  that 
are  altogether  unanswerable. 

O. 
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Quanti  empta?  paito.     Quanli  ergo?  octo  assibtis.     Ehcu  I 

HoR.  2  Sat.  iii.  156. 

What  doth  it  cost?  Not  much  upon  my  word. 
How  mach  pray  ?  Why,  Two-pence.    Two-peuce !  O  Lord  ! 

Creech. 

I  FIND  by  several  letters  which  I  receive  daily,  that 
many  of  my  readers  would  be  better  pleased  to  pay 
three  half-pence  for  my  paper  than  two-pence.  The 
ingenious  T.  W.*  tells  me  that  I  have  deprived  him 
of  the  best  part  of  his  breakfast;  for  that,  since  the 

•  Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  head  master  of  tlie  Chaiter-house 
school,  whose  schohirs  Addison  and  Steele  had  been.  The 
doctor  was  head  master  V?  years,  and  died  June  12, 1728,  ia 
the  81st  year  of  his  age. 
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rise  of  my  paper,  he  is  forced  every  morning  to  drink 
his  dish  of  coftee  by  itself,  without  the  addition  of 
the  Spectator,  that  used  to  be  better  than  lace  *  to 
it.  Eugenius  informs  me,  very  obligingly,  that  he 
never  thought  he  sliould  have  disliked  any  passage 
in  my  paper,  but  that  of  late  there  have  been  two 
words  in  every  one  of  them  which  he  could  heartily 
wish  left  out,  viz.  '  Price  Two-pence.'  I  have  a 
letter  from  a  soap-boiler,  who  condoles  with  me  very 
affectionately  upon  the  necessity  we  both  lie  under  of 
setting  an  higher  price  on  our  commodities  since  the 
late  tax  has  been  laid  upon  them,  and  desiring  me, 
when  I  write  next  on  that  subject,  to  speak  a  word 
or  two  upon  the  present  duties  on  Castile  soap.  But 
there  is  none  of  these  my  correspondents,  who 
writes  with  a  greater  turn  of  good  sense,  and  ele- 
gance of  expression,  than  the  generous  Philomedes, 
who  advises  me  to  value  every  Spectator  at  six- 
pence, and  promises  that  he  himself  will  engage  for 
above  a  hundred  of  his  acquaintance,  who  shall  take 
it  in  at  that  price. 

Letters  from  the  female  world  are  likewise  come 
to  me,  in  great  quantities,  upon  the  same  occasion  ; 
and,  as  I  naturally  bear  a  great  deference  to  this 
part  of  our  species,  I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  those 
who  approve  my  conduct  in  this  particular,  are  much 
more  numerous  than  those  who  condemn  it.  A  large 
family  of  daughters  have  drawn  me  up  a  very  hand- 
some remonstrance,  in  which  they  set  forth  that  their 
father  having  refused  to  take  in  the  Spectator,  since 
the  additional  price  was  set  upon  it,  they  offered 
him  unanimously  to  bate  him  the  article  of  bread  and 
butter  in  the  tea-table  account,  provided  the  Spec- 
tator might  be  served  up  to  them  every  morning  as 
usual,     tlpon  this  the  old  gentleman,  being  pleased, 

*  A  little  branclv  or  rum. 
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it  seems,  with  their  desire  of  improving  themselves, 
has  granted  them  the  continuance  both  of  the  Spec- 
tator and  their  bread  and  butter,  having  given  par- 
ticular orders  that  the  tea-table  shall  be  set  forth 
every  morning  with  its  customary  bill  of  fare,  and 
without  any  manner  of  defalcation.  I  thought  my- 
self obliged  to  mention  this  particular,  as  it  does 
honour  to  this  worthy  gentleman;  and  if  the  young 
lady  Laetitia,  who  sent  me  this  account,  will  ac- 
quaint me  with  his  name,  I  will  insert  it  at  length  in 
one  of  my  papers,  if  he  desires  it. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  find  out  any  expedient 
that  might  alleviate  the  expense  which  this  my  paper 
brings  to  any  of  my  readers;  and,  in  order  to  it, 
must  propose  two  points  to  their  consideration. 
First,  that  if  they  retrench  any  the  smallest  parti- 
cular in  their  ordinary  expense,  it  will  easily  make 
up  the  half-penny  a  day  which  we  have  now  under 
consideration.  Let  a  lady  sacrifice  but  a  single 
ribbon  to  her  morning  studies,  and  it  will  be  sufficient : 
let  a  family  burn  but  a  candle  a  night  less  than  the 
usual  number,  and  they  may  take  in  the  Spectator 
without  detriment  to  their  private  affairs. 

In  the  next  place,  if  my  readers  will  not  go  to 
the  price  of  buying  my  papers  by  retail,  let  them 
have  patience,  and  they  may  buy  them  in  the  lump, 
without  the  burthen  of  a  tax  upon  them.  My  specu- 
lations, when  they  are  sold  single,  like  cherries  upon 
the  stick,  are  delights  for  the  rich  and  wealthy  :  after 
some  time  they  come  to  market  in  greater  quantities, 
and  are  every  ordinary  man's  money.  The  truth  of 
it  is,  they  have  a  certain  flavour  at  their  first  appear- 
ance, from  several  accidental  circumstances  ot  time, 
place,  and  person,  which  they  may  lose  if  they  are 
not  taken  early ;  but  in  this  case,  every  reader  is  to 
consider,  whether  it  is  not  better  for  him  to  be  half 
a  year  behindliand  with  the  ftishionable  and  polite 
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part  of  the  world,  than  to  strain  himself  beyond  his 
circumstances.  My  bookseller  has  now  about  ten 
thousand  of  the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  which  he 
is  ready  to  publish,  having  already  disposed  of  as 
large  an  edition  both  of  the  first  and  second  volume. 
As  he  is  a  person  whose  head  is  very  well  turned  to 
his  business,  he  thinks  they  would  be  a  very  proper 
present  to  be  made  to  persons  at  christenings,  mar- 
riages, visiting  days,  and  the  like  joyful  solemnities, 
as  several  other  books  are  frequently  given  at  fune- 
rals. He  has  printed  them  in  such  a  little  portable 
volume,  that  many  of  them  may  be  ranged  together 
upon  a  single  plate  ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  a  salver 
of  Spectators  would  be  as  acceptable  an  entertain- 
ment to  the  ladies  as  a  salver  of  sweetmeats. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  an  epigram  lately 
sent  to  the  writer  of  the  Spectator,  after  having  re- 
turned my  thanks  to  the  ingenious  author  of  it. 

'  SIR, 

*  Having  heard  the  following  epigram 
very  much  commended,  I  wonder  that  it  has  not 
yet  had  a  place  in  any  of  your  papers  ;  I  tliink  the 
suffrage  of  our  poet  laureat  should  not  be  over- 
looked, which  shews  the  opinion  he  entertains  of 
your  paper,  whether  the  notion  he  proceeds  upon 
be  true  or  false.  'I  make  bold  to  convey  it  to  you, 
not  knowing  if  it  has  yet  come  to  your  hands.' 
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ON  THE  SPECTATOR. 

BY  MR.  TATE. 

AUusque  et  idem 

Nasceris — 

HoR.  Carm.  Saec.  10. 

You  rise  another  and  the  same. 

"When  first  the  Tatler  to  a  mute  was  turn'd, 
Great  Britain  for  her  censor's  silence  mourn'd  ; 
Robb'd  of  his  sprightly  beams,  she  wept  tlie  night; 
Till  the  Spectator  rose  and  blaz'd  as  bright. 
So  the  first  man  the  sun's  first  setting  view'd. 
And  sigh'd  till  circling  day  his  joys  rencw'd. 

Yet,  doubtful  how  that  second  sun  to  name, 
M'hether  a  bright  successor,  or  the  same, 
So  we:  but  now  from  this  suspense  are  freed, 
Since  all  agree,  who  both  with  judgment  read, 
'Tis  the  same  sun,  and  does  himself  succeed. 

o. 
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— Ba6upp£tT«o  fjiiyx  a'^i.o;    ClKtxvo'io. 

HOM. 

The  mighty  force  of  ocean's  troubled  flood. 

'sir, 
Upon  reading  your  essay  concerning  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,  I  find,  among  the  three  sources 
of  those  pleasures  which  ^ou  have  discovered,  that 
greatness  is  one.  This  has  suggested  to  me  the 
reason  why,  of  all  objects  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
there  is  none  which  affects  my  imagination  80  much 

\0L.  .\1II.  Q 
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as  the  sea,  or  ocean.  I  cannot  see  tlie  heavlngs  of 
this  prodigious  bulk  of  waters,  even  in  a  calm, 
without  a  very  pleasing  astonishment ;  but  when  it 
is  worked  up  in  a  tempest,  so  that  the  horizon  on 
every  side  is  nothing  but  foaming  billows  and  float- 
ing mountains,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  agree- 
able horror  that  rises  from  such  a  prospect.  A 
troubled  ocean,  to  a  man  who  sails  upon  it,  is,  1 
think,  the  biggest  object  that  he  can  see  in  motion, 
and  consequently  gives  his  imagination  one  of  the 
highest  kinds  of  pleasure  that  can  arise  from  great- 
ness. I  must  confess  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  sur- 
vey this  world  of  fluid  matter,  without  thinking  on  the 
hand  that  first  poured  it  out,  and  made  a  proper 
channel  for  its  reception.  Such  an  object  naturally 
raises  in  my  thoughts  the  idea  of  an  Almighty  Being, 
and  convinces  me  of  his  existence  as  much  as  a  me- 
taphysical demonstration.  The  imagination  prompts 
the  understanding,  and,  by  the  greatness  of  the 
sensible  object,  produces  in  it  the  idea  of  a  Being 
who  is  neither  circumscribed  by  time  nor  space. 

*  As  1  have  made  several  voyages  upon  the  sea,  I 
have  often  been  tossed  in  storms,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion have  frequently  reflected  on  the  descriptions  of 
them  in  ancient  poets.  I  remember  Longinus  higlily 
recommends  one  in  Homer,  because  the  poet  has  not 
amused  himself  with  little  fancies  upon  the  occasion, 
as  authors  of  an  inferior  genius,  whom  he  mentions, 
had  done,  but  because  he  has  gathered  together 
those  circumstances  which  are  the  most  apt  to  terrify 
the  imagination,  and  which  really  happen  in  tlie 
raging  of  a  tempest.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that 
I  prefer  the  following  description  of  a  ship  in  a 
storm,  which  the  Psalmist  has  made,  before  any 
other  I  have  ever  met  with.  "  They  that  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great  waters  ; 
these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  liis  wonders  in 
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the  deep.  For  he  commandeth  and  raiscth  the 
stormy  wind,  which  lifteth  up  the  waters  thereof. 
Tliey  mount  up  to  the  heaven,  they  go  down  again 
to  the  depths,  their  soul  is  melted  because  of  trou- 
ble. They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken 
man,  and  are  at  their  wit's  end.  Then  they  cry  unto 
the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  bringeth  them  out 
of  their  distresses.  He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so 
that  the  waves  thereof  are  still.  Then  they  are  glad, 
because  they  be  quiet,  so  he  bringeth  them  unto 
their  desired  haven*." 

'  By  the  way,  how  much  more  comfortable,  as 
well  as  rational,  is  this  system  of  the  Psalmist,  than 
the  pagan  scheme  in  Virgil  and  other  poets,  where 
one  deity  is  represented  as  raising  a  storm,  and 
another  as  laying  it!  Were  we  only  to  consider  the 
sublime  in  this  piece  of  poetry,  what  can  be  nobler 
than  the  idea  it  gives  us  of  the  Supreme  Being  thus 
raising  a  tumult  among  the  elements,  and  recovering 
them  out  of  their  confusion  ;  thus  troubling  and  be- 
calming nature  ? 

'  Great  painters  do  not  only  give  us  landscapes 
of  gardens,  groves,  and  meadows,  but  very  often 
employ  their  pencils  upon  sea-pieces.  I  could  wish 
you  would  follow  their  example.  If  this  small  sketch 
may  deserve  a  place  among  your  works,  I  shall  ac- 
company it  with  a  divine  otie  made  by  a  gentleman 
upon  the  conclusion  of  his  travels. 


I. 

"  How  arc  thy  sorvanf«  hirst !  O  Lord ! 

How  sure  is  tlicir  dctVncp! 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  ^niidc, 

Tht'ir  \\v\[)  Oiiinipotciicc. 


*  P5.  cvii.  '2.3,  el  svqq. 
«  2 
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II. 

'<  In  foreign  realms  and  lands  remote, 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Through  burning  climes  I  pass'd  unhurt, 

And  breath'd  in  tainted  air. 

III. 

'•  Thy  mercy  sweeten'd  every  soil. 

Made  every  region  please : 
The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd, 

And  gmooth'd  the  Tyrrhene  seai. 

IV. 

"  Thinko  O  my  soul,  devoutly  think. 

How,  with  affrighted  eyes, 
Thou  saw'st  the  wide  extended  deep 

In  all  its  horrors  rise ! 

Y. 

**  Confusion  dwelt  in  «v'ry  face, 

And  fear  in  ev'ry  heart ; 
When  waves  on  waves,  and  gulfis  in  gulfs, 
O'ercame  the  pilot's  art. 

VI. 

■"  Yet  th*n  from  all  my  griefs,  O  Lard, 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free, 
"Whilst,  in  the  confidence  of  prayer, 

My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

VII. 

*'  For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  vr«  huug 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 

Jsior  impotent  to  save. 

VIIL 

■*•  The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retir*d, 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea  that  roard  at  thy  command, 

At  thy  command  was  stilL 
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IX. 

"  In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  deatb^ 

Tliy  goodness  I'll  adore, 
And  praise  thee  foi-  thy  mercies  past, 

And  humbly  hope  for  more. 


*'  My  life,  if  thou  preserv'st  my  life, 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be  ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom, 

Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. 
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Domus  et  placcns  uxor. 

HoR.  2  Od.  xiv.  21. 
Thy  house  and  pleasing  wife. 

Creech. 

T  HAVE  very  long  entertained  an  ambition  to  make 
the  word  wife  the  most  agreeable  and  delightful 
name  in  nature.  If  it  be  not  so  in  itself,  all  the 
wiser  part  of  mankind,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  this  day,  has  consented  in  an  error.  But 
our  unhappiness  in  England  has  been,  that  a  few 
loose  men,  of  genius  for  pleasure,  have  turned  it  all  to 
the  gratification  of  ungoverned  desires,  in  despite  of 
good  sense,  form,  and  order  ;  when,  in  truth,  any 
satisfaction  beyond  the  boundaries  of  reason  is  but 
a  step  towards  madness  and  folly.  But  is  the  sense 
of  joy  and  accomplishment  of  desire  no  way  to  be 
indulged  or  attained  ?  And  have  we  appetites  given 
us  not  to  be  at  all  gratified  ?  Yes,  certainly.  Mar- 
Q  y 
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riage  is  an  institution  calculated  for  a  constant  scene 
of  as  much  delight  as  our  being  is  capable  of.  Two 
persons  who  have  chosen  each  other  out  of  all  the 
species,  with  design  to  be  each  other's  mutual  com- 
fort and  entertainment,  have  in  that  action  bound 
themselves  to  be  good-humoured,  affable,  discreet, 
forgiving,  patient,  and  joyful,  with  respect  to  each 
other's  trailties  and  perfections,  to  the  end  of  their 
lives.  The  wiser  of  the  two  (and  it  always  happens 
one  of  them  is  such)  will,  for  her  or  his  own  sake, 
keep  things  from  outrage  with  the  utmost  sanctity. 
When  this  union  is  thus  preserved  (as  I  have  often 
said),  the  most  indifferent  circumstance  administers 
delight.  Their  condition  is  an  endless  source  of 
new  gratifications.  The  married  man  can  say,  '  If 
I  am  unacceptable  to  all  the  world  beside,  there  is 
one  whom  I  entirely  love,  that  will  receive  me  witli 
joy  and  transport,  and  think  herself  obliged  to  double 
her  kindness  and  caresses  of  me  from  the  gloom  with 
which  she  sees  me  overcast.  I  need  not  dissemble 
the  sorrow  of  my  heart  to  be  agreeable  there  ;  that 
very  sorrow  quickens  her  affection.' 

This  passion  towards  each  other,  when  once  well 
fixed,  enters  into  the  very  constitution,  and  the 
kindness  flows  as  easily  and  silently  as  the  blood  in 
the  veins.  When  this  affection  is  enjoyed  in  the  most 
sublime  degree,  unskilful  eyes  see  nothing  of  it ;  but 
when  it  is  subject  to  be  changed,  and  has  an  allay  in 
it  that  may  make  it  end  in  distaste,  it  is  apt  to  break 
into  rage,  or  overflow  into  fondness,  before  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Uxander  and  Viramira  are  amorous  and  young,  and 
have  been  married  these  two  years  ;  yet  do  they  so 
much  distinguish  each  other  in  company,  that  in 
your  conversation  with  the  dear  things  you  are  still 
put  to  a  sort  of  cross-purposes.  Whenever  you  ad- 
dress yourself  in  ordinary  discourse  to  Viramira,  she 
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turns  her  head  another  way,  and  the  answer  is 
made  to  the  dear  Uxander.  If  you  tell  a  merry  tale, 
the  application  is  still  directed  to  her  dear ;  and 
when  she  should  commend  you,  she  says  to  him,  as 
if  he  had  spoke  it,  '  That  is,  my  dear,  so  pretty.'^ 
This  puts  me  in  mind  of  what  I  have  somewhere 
read  in  the  admired  memoirs  of  the  famous  Cer- 
vantes ;  where,  while  honest  Sancho  Pan9a  is  put- 
ting some  necessary  humble  question  concerning 
Rosinante,  his  supper,  or  his  lodging,  the  knight 
of  the  sorrowful  countenance  is  ever  improving 
the  harmless  lowly  hints  of  his  squire  to  poetical 
conceit,  rapture,  and  flight,  in  contemplation  of  the 
dear  Dulcinea  of  his  affections. 

On  the  other  side,  Dictamnus  and  Moria  are  ever 
squabbling ;  and  you  may  observe  them,  all  the 
time  they  are  in  company,  in  a  state  of  impatience. 
As  Uxander  and  Viraraira  wish  you  all  gone,  that 
they  may  be  at  freedom  for  dalliance ;  Dictamnus 
and  Moria  wait  your  absence,  that  they  may  speak 
their  harsh  interpretations  on  each  other's  words 
and  actions,  during  the  time  you  were  with  them. 

It  is  certain  that  the  greater  part  of  the  evils 
attending  this  condition  of  life,  arises  from  fashion. 
Prejudice  in  this  case  is  turned  the  wrong  way  : 
and,  instead  of  expecting  more  happiness  than  we 
shall  meet  with  in  it,  we  are  laughed  into  a  prepos- 
session, that  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  we  hope  for 
lasting  satisfactions. 

With  all  persons  who  have  made  good  sense  the 
rule  of  action,  marriage  is  described  as  the  state  ca- 
pable of  the  highest  human  felicity.  Tully  has 
epistles  full  of  affectionate  pleasure,  when  he  \vrites 
to  his  wife,  or  speaks  of  his  children.  But,  above 
all  the  hints  of  this  kind  I  have  met  with  in  writers 
of  ancient  date,  I  am  pleased  with  an  epigram  of 
Martial,  in  honour  of  the  beauty  of  his  wijfe  Cl«o- 
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patra.  Commentators  say  it  was  written  the  day- 
after  his  wedding-night.  When  his  spouse  was  re- 
tired to  the  bathing-room  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  he, 
it  seems,  came  in  upon  her  when  she  was  just  going 
into  the  water.  To  her  beauty  and  carriage  on  this 
occasion  we  owe  the  following  epigram,  which  I 
shewed  my  friend  Will  Honeycomb  in  French,  who 
has  translated  it  as  follows,  without  understanding 
the  original.  I  expect  it  will  please  the  English 
better  than  the  Latin  reader. 

'  When  my  bright  <'onsort,  now  nor  wife  nor  maid, 

Asham'd  and  wanton,  of  embrace  afraid, 

Fied  to  the  streams,  the  streams  my  fair  betray'd ; 

To  my  fond  eyes  she  all  transparent  stood  ; 

Slie  blush'd  ;  I  smil'd  at  the  slight  covering;  flood. 

Tlius  through  the  glass  the  lovely  lily  jjlows; 

Thus  through  the  ambient  gem  shines  forth  the  rose. 

I  saw  new  charms,  and  plung'd  to  seize  my  store, 

Kisses  I  snatclied — the  waves  prevented  more.' 

My  friend  would  not  allow  that  this  luscious 
account  could  be  given  of  a  wife,  and  therefore 
used  the  word  consort ;  which,  he  learnedly  said, 
would  serve  for  a  mistress  as  well,  and  give  a  more 
gentlemanly  'turn  to  the  epigram.  But,  under 
favour  of  him  and  all  other  such  fine  gentlemen, 
I  cannot  be  persuaded  but  that  the  passion  a  bride- 
groom has  for  a  virtuous  young  woman,  will,  by 
little  and  little,  grow  into  friendship,  and  then 
it  is  ascended  to  a  higher  pleasure  than  it  was  in 
its  first  fervour.  Without  this  happens,  he  is  a 
very  unfortunate  man  who  has  entered  into  this 
istate,  and  left  the  habitudes  of  life  he  might  have 
enjoyed  with  a  faithful  friend.  But  when  the  wife 
proves  capable  of  filling  serious  as  well  as  joyous 
hours,  she  brings  happiness  unknown  to  friendship 
itself.  Spenser  speaks  of  each  kind  of  love  with 
great  justice,  and  attributes  the  highest  praise  to 
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friendship ;  and  indeed  there  is  no  disputing  that 
point,  but  by  making  that  friendship  take  its  place 
between  two  married  persons. 

'  Hard  is  the  doubt,  and  diflicult  to  deem, 
When  all  three  kinds  of  love  together  meet. 
And  do  dispart  the  heart  with  power  extreme. 
Whether  shall  weigh  the  balance  down  ;  to  wit, 
The  dear  affection  unto  kindred  sweet, 
Or  raging  Are  of  love  to  womankind, 
Or  zeal  of  friends  combin'd  by  virtues  meet: 
But  of  them  all,  the  band  of  virtuous  mind, 
Methinks  the  gentle  heart  should  most  assured  biod. 

'  For  natural  affection  soon  doth  cease, 

And  quenched  is  with  Cupid's  greater  flame  ; 

But  faithful  friendship  doth  them  both  suppress, 

And  them  with  mastering  discipline  doth  tame, 

Through  thoughts  aspiring  to  eternal  fame. 

For  as  tlie  soul  doth  rule  the  earthly  mass, 

And  all  the  service  of  the  body  frame  ; 

So  love  of  soul  doth  love  of  body  pass, 

No  less  than  perfect  gold  surmounts  the  meanest  brass." 

T. 
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Digna  satis  fortuna  revisit. 

ViRG.  JEn.  iii.  318. 
A  just  reverse  of  fortune  on  him  waits. 

It  is  common  with  me  to  run  from  book  to  book 
to  exercise  my  mind  with  tnany  objects,  and  qualify 
myself  for  my  daily  labours.  After  an  hour  spent 
in  this  loitering  way  of  reading,  something  will  re- 
main to  be  food  to  the  imagination.  The  writings 
that  please  me  most  on  such  occasions  are  stories, 
for  the  truth  of  which  there  is  good  authority.    The 
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mind  of  man  is  naturally  a  lover  of  justice ;  and 
when  we  read  a  story  wherein  a  criminal  is  over- 
taken, in  whom  there  is  no  quality  which  is  the  ob- 
ject of  pity,  the  soul  enjoys  a  certain  revenge  for 
the  offence  done  to  its  nature,  in  the  wicked  actions 
committed  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  history. 
This  will  be  better  understood  by  the  reader  iVom 
the  following  narration  itself,  than  from  any  thing 
which  I  can  say  to  introduce  it. 

When  Charles  Duke  of  Burgundy,  surnamed  The 
Bold,  reigned  over  spacious  dominions  now  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  power  of  France,  he  heaped  many 
favours  and  honours  upon  Claudius  Rhynsault,  a 
German,  who  had  served  him  in  his  wars  against  the 
insults  of  his  neighbours.  A  great  part  of  Zealand 
was  at  that  time  in  subjection  to  that  dukedom. 
The  prince  himself  was  a  person  of  singular  hu- 
manity and  justice.  Rhynsault,  with  no  other  real 
quality  than  courage,  had  dissimulation  enough  to 
pass  upon  his  generous  and  unsuspicious  master  for  a 
person  of  blunt  honesty  and  fidelity,  without  any  vice 
that  could  bias  him  from  the  execution  of  justice. 
His  highness,  prepossessed  to  his  advantage,  upon 
the  decease  of  the  governor  of  his  chief  town  of  Zea- 
land, gave  Rhynsault  that  command.  He  was  not 
long  seated  in  that  government,  before  he  cast  his 
eyes  upon  Sapphira,  a  woman  of  exquisite  beauty,  the 
wife  of  Paul  Danvelt,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the 
city,  under  his  protection  and  government.  Rhyn- 
sault was  a  man  of  a  warm  constitution,  and  vio- 
lent inclination  to  women,  and  not  unskilled  in  the 
soft  arts  which  win  their  favour.  He  knew  what  it 
was  to  enjoy  the  satisfactions  which  are  reaped  from 
the  possession  of  beauty,  but  was  an  utter  stranger 
to  the  decencies,  honours,  and  delicacies,  that  at- 
tend the  passion  towards  them  in  elegant  minds. 
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However,  be  had  so  much  of  the  world,  that  he 
had  a  great  share  of  the  language  which  usually 
prevails  upon  the  weaker  part  of  that  sex ;  and  he 
could  with  his  tongue  utter  a  passion  with  which  his- 
heart  was  wholly  untouched.     He  was  one  of  those 
brutal  minds  which  can  be  gratified  with  the  viola- 
tion of  innocence    and  beauty,    without  the   least 
pity,  passion,  or  love  to  that  with  which  they  are 
80  much  delighted.     Ingratitude  is  a  vice  insepara- 
ble to  a  lustful  man ;  and  the  possession  of  a  woman 
by  him,  who  has  no  thought  but  allaying  a  passion 
painful  to  himself,  is  necessarily  followed  by  distaste 
and  aversion.     Rhynsault,  being  resolved  to  accom-. 
plish    his    will    on    the   wife  of  Danvelt,  left   no> 
arts  untried  to  get  into  a  familiarity  at  her  house ; 
but  she   knew   his   character   and   disposition   too- 
well,  not  to  shun  all  occasions  that  might  ensnare 
her  into  his  conversation.     The  governor,  despair- 
ing of  success   by    ordinary    means,    apprehended 
and  imprisoned    her  husband,    under  pretence    of 
an    information,    that  he  was   guilty  of  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  enemies  of  the  duke  to  betray 
the  town  into  their  possession.      This  design   had 
its  desired  effect ;  and  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate 
Danvelt,  the  day  before  that  which  was  appointed 
for    his    execution,   presented   herself   in  the  hall 
of  the  governor's  house,  and  as  he  passed  through 
the  apartment,  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  hold- 
ing his  knees,    beseeched  his  mercy.       Rhynsault 
beheld    her    with    a    dissembled  satisfaction ;  and, 
assuming    an    air    of    thought   and    authority,    he 
bid  her  arise,    and    told  her  she  must  follow  him 
to  his  closet ;   and,    asking  her  whether  she  knew 
the  hand   of  the  letter  he  pulled  out  of    his  poc- 
ket, went  from  her,  leaving  this  admonition  aloud  : 
*  If   you  will  save  your  husband,    you  must  give 
me   an    account  of  all    you   know  without  preva- 
rication ;  for    every    body    is    sati^jtied  he  was  toa. 
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fond  of  you  to  be  able  to  hide  from  you  the 
names  of  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  or  any  other 
particulars  whatsoever.'  He  went  to  his  closet,  and 
30on  after  the  lady  was  sent  for  to  an  audience. 
The  servant  knew  his  distance  when  matters  of 
state  were  to  be  debated  ;  and  the  governor,  laying 
aside  the  air  with  which  he  had  appeared  in  pub- 
lic, began  to  be  the  supplicant,  to  rally  an  affliction, 
which  it  was  in  her  power  easily  to  remove,  and  re- 
lieve an  innocent  man  from  his  imprisonment.  She 
easily  perceived  his  intention ;  and  bathed  in  tears, 
began  to  deprecate  so  wicked  a  design.  Lust,  like 
an^ition,  takes  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
body  into  its  service  and  subjection.  Her  becoming 
tears,  her  honest  anguish,  the  wringing  of  her  hands, 
and  the  many  changes  of  her  posture  and  figure  ia 
tlie  vehemence  of  speaking,  were  but  so  many 
attitudes  in  which  he  beheld  her  beauty,  and  further 
incentives  of  his  desire.  All  humanity  was  lost  in 
that  one  appetite,  and  he  signified  to  her  in  so  many 
plain  terms,  that  he  was  unhappy  till  he  had  pos- 
sessed her,  and  nothing  less  should  be  the  price  of 
her  husband's  life  :  and  she  must  before  the  follow- 
ing noon  pronounce  the  death,  or  enlargement,  of 
Danvelt.  After  tiais  notification,  when  he  saw  Sap- 
phira  enough  again  distracted,  to  make  the  subject 
of  their  discourse  to  common  eyes  appear  different 
from  what  it  was,  he  called  servants  to  conduct  her 
to  the  gate.  Loaded  with  insupportable  affliction, 
she  immediately  repairs  to  her  husband ;  and,  having 
signified  to  his  gaolers  that  she  had  a  proposal  to 
make  to  her  husband  from  the  governor,  she  was 
left  alone  with  him,  revealed  to  him  all  that  had 
passed,  and  represented  the  endless  conflict  she 
>*'as  in  between  love  to  his  person,  and  fidelity  to  his 
bed.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  sharp  affliction 
tiiis  honest  pair  was  iu  upon  such  an  incident,  ia 
lives   not  used  to  any   but  ordinary  occurrences. 
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The  man  was  bridled  by  shame  from  speaking  what 
his  fear  prompted,  upon  so  near  an  approach  of 
death ;  but  let  fall  words  that  signified  to  her,  he 
should  not  think  her  polluted,  though  she  had  not 
yet  confessed  to  him  that  the  governor  had  violated 
her  person,  since  he  knew  her  will  had  no  part  in  the 
action.  She  parted  from  him  with  this  oblique  per- 
mission to  save  a  life  he  had  not  resolution  enough 
to  resign  for  the  safety  of  his  honour. 

The  next  morning  the  unhappy  Sapphira  attended 
the  governor,  and  being  led  into  a  remote  apart- 
ment, submitted  to  his  desires.  Rhynsault  com- 
mended her  charms,  claimed  her  familiarity  after 
what  had  passed  between  them,  and  with  an  air  of 
gaiety,  in  the  language  of  a  gallant,  bid  her  return, 
and  take  her  husband  out  of  prison:  'but,'  continued 
he,  '  my  fair  one  must  not  be  offended  that  I  have 
taken  care  he  should  not  be  an  interruption  to  our 
future  assignations.'  These  last  words  foreboded 
what  she  found  when  she  came  to  the  gaol — her 
husband  executed  by  the  order  of  Rhynsault ! 

It  was  remarkable  that  the  woman,  who  was  full 
of"  tears  and  lamentations  during  the  whole  course 
of  her  affliction,  uttered  neither  sigh  nor  complaint, 
but  stood  fixed  with  grief  at  this  consummation  of 
her  misfortunes.  She  betook  herself  to  her  abo<le ; 
and,  after  having  in  solitude  paid  her  devotions  to 
him  who  is  the  avenger  of"  innocence,  she  repaired 
privately  to  court.  Her  person,  and  a  certain 
grandeur  of  sorrow,  negligent  of"  forms,  gained  her 
passage  into  the  presence  of  the  duke  her  sovereign. 
As  soon  as  she  came  into  the  presence,  ^he  broke 
forth  into  the  following  words  :  '  Behold,  O  mighty 
Charles,  a  wretch  weary  of  life,  though  it  has  always 
been  spent  with  innocence  and  virtue.  It  is  not  in 
your  power  to  redress  my  injuries,  but  it  is  to 
avenge  them.    And  if  the  protection  of  the  di^Jtvesv- 

vot.  xui.  H 
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ed,  and  the  punishment  of  oppressors,  is  a  task 
worthy  a  prince,  I  bring  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
ample  matter  for  doing  honour  to  his  own  great 
name,  and  wiping  infamy  off  of  mine.' 

When  she  had  spoken  this,  she  dehvered  the  duke 
a  paper  reciting  her  story.  He  read  it  with  all  the 
emotions  that  indignation  and  pity  could  raise  in  a 
prince  jealous  of  his  honour  in  the  behaviour  of  his 
officers,  and  prosperity  of  his  subjects. 

Upon  an  appointed  day,  Rhynsault  was  sent  for 
to  court,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  few  of  the  council, 
confronted  by  Sapphira.  The  prince  asking,  '  Do 
you  know  that  lady  ?'  Rhynsaqlt,  as  soon  as  he 
could  recover  his  surprise,  told  the  duke  he  would 
marry  her,  if  his  highness  would  please  to  think  that 
a  rei)aration.  The  duke  seemed  contented  with  this 
answer,  and  stood  by  during  the  immediate  solem- 
nization of  the  ceremony.  At  the  conclusion  of  it  he 
told  Rhynsault,  '  Thus  far  you  have  done  as  con- 
strained by  my  authority  :  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  of 
your  kind  usage  of  her,  without  you  sign  a  gift 
of  your  whole  estate  to  her  after  your  decease.'  To 
the  performance  of  this  also  the  duke  was  a  witness. 
When  these  two  acts  were  executed,  the  duke  turn- 
ed to  the  lady,  and  told  her,  '  It  now  remains  for 
me  to  put  you  in  quiet  possession  of  what  your  hus- 
band has  so  bountifully  bestowed  on  you ;'  and 
ordered  the  immediate  execution  of  Rhynsault. 

T. 
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Quicquid  est  boni  maris  levitate  extin^itur. 

Seneca. 

Levity  of  behaviour  is  the  bane  of  all  that  is  good  and  vir- 
tuous. 

■'  DEAR  MR.  SPECTATOR,  Tuubritlge,  Sept.  18. 

•*  I  AM  a  young  woman  of  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  I  do  assure  you  a  maid  of  unspotted  reputation, 
founded  upon  a  very  careful  carriage  in  all  my  looks, 
words,  and  actions.  At  the  same  time  I  must  own 
to  you,  that  it  is  with  much  constraint  to  fl  sh  and 
blood  that  my  behaviour  is  so  strictly  irreproach- 
able; for  I  am  naturally  addicted  to  mirth,  to  gaiety, 
to  a  free  air,  to  motion,  and  gadding.  Now,  what 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  and  is  some  dis- 
couragement in  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  is,  that  the 
young  women  who  run  into  greater  freedoms  with 
the  men  arc  more  taken  notice  of  than  I  am.  The 
men  are  such  unthinking  sots,  that  they  do  not  pre- 
fer her  who  restrains  all  her  passions  and  affections, 
and  keeps  much  within  the  bounds  of  what  is  lawful, 
to  her  who  goes  to  the  utmost  verge  of  innocence, 
and  parleys  at  the  very  brink  of  vice,  whether  she 
shall  !)e  a  wife  or  a  mistress.  But  I  must  appeal  to 
your  spectatorial  wisdom,  who,  I  find,  have  passed 
very  much  of  your  time  in  the  study  of  woman, 
whether  this  is  not  a  mo«:t  unreasonable  ])rocee{ling. 
I  have  read  somewhere  that  Ilobbesof  Mahni'sbury 
asiert,5,  that  continent  persons  have  more  of  wiiat 
they  contain  than  those  who  give  a  loose  to  their 
desires.  ^Vccordiig  to  this  rule,  let  there  be  ecpial 
age.    equ-.d   wit;    a;.d    e(uiiil    good-luunour,    in    the 
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woman  of  prudence,  and  her  of  liberty  :  what  stores 
has  he  to  expect  who  takes  the  former  ?  What  re- 
fuse must  he  be  contented  with  who  chooses  the  hit- 
ter ?  Well,  but  I  sat  down  to  write  to  you  to  vent 
my  indignation  against  several  pert  creatures  who 
are  addressed  to  and  courted  in  this  place,  while 
poor  I,  and  two  or  three  like  me,  are  wholly  un- 
regarded. 

'  Every  one  of  these  affect  gaining  the  hearts  of 
your  sex.  This  is  generally  attempted  by  a  parti- 
cular manner  of  carrying  themselves  with  familiari- 
ty. Glycera  has  a  dancing  walk,  and  keeps  time  in 
her  ordinary  gait.  Chloe,  her  sister,  who  is  unwill- 
ing to  interrupt  her  conquests,  comes  into  the  room 
before  her  with  a  familiar  run.  Dulcissa  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  approach  of  the  winter,  and  has  in- 
troduced a  very  pretty  shiver ;  closing  up  her 
shoulders,  and  shrinking  as  she  moves.  All  that  are 
in  this  mode  carry  their  fans  between  both  hands 
before  them.  Dulcissa,  herself,  who  is  author  of  this 
air,  adds  the  pretty  run  to  it ;  and  has  also,  when 
she  is  in  very  good  humour,  a  taking  familiarity  in 
throwing  herself  into  the  lowest  seat  in  the  room, 
and  letting  her  hooped  petticoats  fall  with  a  lucky 
decency  about  her.  I  know  she  practises  this  way 
of  sitting  down  in  her  chamber  ;  and  indeed  she 
does  it  as  well  as  you  may  have  seen  an  actress  fall 
down  dead  in  a  tragedy.  Not  the  least  indecency 
in  her  posture.  If  you  have  observed  what  pretty 
carcases  are  carried  off  at  the  end  of  a  verse  at  the 
theatre,  it  will  give  you  a  notion  how  Dulcissa 
plumps  into  a  chair.  Here  is  a  little  country  girl 
that  is  very  cunning,  that  makes  her  use  of  being 
30ung  and  unbred,  and  outdoes  the  ensnarers  who 
are  almost  twice  her  age.  The  air  that  she  takes  is 
to  come  into  company  after  a  walk,  and  is  very 
successfully   out   of  breath   upon   occiision.     Her 
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mother  is  in  the  secret,  and  calls  her  romp,  and 
then  looks  round  to  see  what  young  men  stare  at 
her. 

'  It  would  take  up  more  than  can  come  into  one 
of  your  papers,  to  enumerate  all  the  particular  airs 
of  the  younger  company  in  this  place.  But  I  cannot 
omit  Dulceorella,  whose  manner  is  the  most  indo- 
lent imaginable,  but  still  as  watchful  of  conquest  as 
the  busiest  virgin  among  us.  She  has  a  peculiar 
art  of  staring  at  a  young  fellow,  till  sh^  sees  she  has 
got  him,  and  iuflauied  him  by  so  much  observation. 
\V'hen  she  sees  she  has  him,  and  he  begins  to  toss 
his  head  upon  it,  she  is  inunediately  short-sighted, 
and  labours  to  observe  what  he  is  at  a  distance,  with 
Iter  eyes  half  shut.  Thus  the  captive  that  thought 
her  first  struck,  is  to  make  very  near  a[)proaches,  ov 
be  wholly  disregarded.  This  artifice  has  done  more 
execution  than  all  the  ogling  of  the  rest  of  the 
women  here,  with  the  utmost  variety  of  half  glance?, 
attentive  heedlessnesses,  childish  inadvertencies, 
liauglity  contempts,  or  artificial  oversights.  After  1 
have  said  thus  mucii  of  ladies  among  us  who  fight 
thus  regularly,  I  am  to  complain  to  you  of  a  set  of 
familiar  romps,  who  have  broken  through  all  com- 
mon rules,  and  have  tiiought  of  a  very  eifectual  way 
of  shc'v.-ing  more  charms  than  all  of  us.  These, 
Mr.  Spectator,  are  the  swingers.  You  are  to  know 
tiiese  careless  pretty  creatures  are  very  innocents 
again  ;  and  it  is  to  be  no  matter  what  they  do.  for  it 
is  all  harmless  freedom.  They  get  on  ropes,  as  you 
must  have  seen  the  ciiildren,  and  are  swung  by 
their  men  visitants.  The  jest  is,  that  Mr.  Such-a- 
one  can  name  the  colour  of  Mrs.  Sucli-a-one"s  stock- 
ings ;  and  she  tells  him  he  is  a  lying  thief,  so  he  is, 
and  full  of  roguery  ;  and  she  will  lay  a  wager,  and 
her  sister  shall  tell  the  truth  if  he  says  right,  and  he 
caimot  tell  what  colour  her  garters  are  of.      in  tiii'^^ 
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diversion  there  are  very  many  pretty  slirieks,  not  so 
nuich  for  fear  of  falling,  as  that  their  petticoats 
should  untie  ;  for  there  is  a  great  care  had  to  avoid 
improprieties  :  and  the  lover  who  swings  the  lady  is 
to  tie  her 'clothes  very  close  with  his  hathand,  be- 
fore she  admits  him  to  throw  up  her  heels. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Spectator,  except  you  can  note  these 
wantonnesses  in  their  beginnings,  and  bring  us  sober 
girls  into  observation,  there  is  no  help  for  it;  we 
must  swim  with  the  tide;  the  coquettes  are  too 
powerful  a  party  for  us.  To  look  into  the  merit  of 
a  regular  and  well-behaved  woman  is  a  slow  thing. 
A  loose  trivial  song  gains  the  affections,  when  a 
wise  homily  is  not  attended  to.  There  is  no  other 
way  but  to  make  war  upon  them,  or  we  must  go 
over  to  them.  As  for  my  part,  I  will  shew  all  the 
Avorld  it  is  not  for  want  of  charms  that  I  stand  so 
long  unasked  ;  and  if  you  do  not  take  measures  for 
the  immediate  redress  of  us  rigids,  as  the  fellows, 
call  us,  I  can  move  with  a  speaking  mien,  can  look 
significantly,  can  lisp,  can  trip,  can  loll,  can  start, 
can  blush,  can  rage,  can  weep,  if  I  must  do  it,  and 
can  be  frighted  as  agreeably  as  any  she  in  England. 
All  which  is  humbly  submitted  to  your  spectatorial 
consideration,  with  all  humility,  by 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

T.  MATILDA    MOHAIR.' 
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^iualem  commendes,  etiam  atque  ctiam  aspice,  ne  mox 
Incutiant  alietia  tibi  pcccata  pudorem. 

HoR.  1  Ep.  wiii.  76. 

Coiiiiuend  not,  till  a  man  is  throughly  known  : 
A  rascal  prais'd,  you  make  his  faults  your  own. 

Anov. 

I  r  is  no  unpleasant  matter  of  speculation  to  con- 
sider the  recommendatory  epistles  that  pass  round 
this  town  from  hand  to  hand,  and  the  abuse  people 
put  upon  one  another  in  that  kind.  It  is  indeed 
come  to  that  pass,  that,  instead  of  being  the  testi- 
mony of  merit  in  the  person  recommended,  the  true 
reading  of  a  letter  of  this  sort  is,  'The  bearer  hereof 
is  so  uneasy  to  me,  that  it  will  be  an  act  of  charity 
in  you  to  take  him  off  my  hands  ;  whether  you  pre- 
fer him  or  not,  it  is  all  one  ;  for  I  have  no  manner 
of  kindness  for  him,  or  oi)ligation  to  him  or  his  ; 
and  do  what  you  please  as  to  that.'  As  negligent 
as  men  are  in  this  respect,  a  point  of  honour  is  con- 
cerned in  it ;  and  there  is  nothing  a  man  should  be 
more  ashamed  of,  than  passing  a  worthless  creature 
into  the  service  or  interests  of  a  man  who  has  never 
injured  you.  The  women  indeed  are  a  little  too 
keen  in  their  resentments  to  trespass  often  this. way  : 
but  you  shall  sometimes  know,  that  the  mistress  and 
the  maid  shall  quarrel,  and  give  each  other  very  free 
language,  and  at  last  the  lady  shall  be  pacified  to 
turn  her  out  of  doors,  and  give  her  a  very  good 
word  to  any  body  else.  Hence  it  is  that  you  see, 
in  a  year  and  half's  tim.e,  the  same  face  a  domestic 
in  all  parts  of  the  town.     Good-breeding  and  good- 
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nature  lead  people  in  a  great  measure  to  this  injus- 
tice :  when  suitors  of  no  consideration  will  have 
confidence  enough  to  press  upon  their  superiors, 
those  in  power  are  tender  of  speaking  the  excep- 
tions they  have  against  them,  and  are  mortgaged 
into  promises  out  of  their  impatience  of  importunity. 
In  this  latter  case,  it  would  be  a  very  useful  mquiry 
to  know  the  history  of  recommendations.  There 
are,  you  must  know,  certain  abettors  of  this  way 
of  torment,  who  make  it  a  profession  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  candidates.  These  gentlemen  let  out 
their  impudence  to  their  clients,  and  supply  any 
defective  recommendation,  by  informing  h(nv  such 
and  such  a  man  is  to  be  attacked.  They  will  tell 
3'ou,  get  the  least  scrap  from  Mr.  Such-a-one,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  them.  When  one  of  these  under- 
takers has  your  business  in  hand,  you  may  be  sick, 
absent  in  town  or  country,  and  the  patron  shall  be 
worried,  or  you  prevail.  I  remember  to  have  been 
shewn  a  gentleman  some  years  ago,  who  punished  a 
whole  people  for  their  facility  in  giving  their  cre- 
dentials. This  person  had  belonged  to  a  regiment 
wliich  did  duty  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  by  the  mor- 
tality of  the  place,  happened  to  be  commanding 
officer  in  the  colony.  He  oppressed  his  subjects 
with  great  frankness,  till  he  became  sensible  that  he 
was  heartily  hated  by  every  man  under  his  command. 
AVhen  he  had  carried  his  point  to  be  thus  detestable, 
in  a  pretended  fit  of  dishumour,  and  feigned  un- 
easiness of  living  where  he  found  he  was  so  univer- 
sally unacceptable,  he  conmiunicated  to  the  chief 
inhabitants  a  design  he  had  to  return  for  England, 
provided  they  would  give  him  ample  testimonials  of 
their  approbation.  'Ihe  planters  came  into  it  to  a 
man,  and,  in  proportion  to  his  deserving  the  quite 
contrary,  the  words  justice,  generosity,  and  courage, 
were  inserted  in  his  commission,  not  omitting  the 
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general  good-liking  of  people  of  all  conditions  in  the 
colony.  The  gentleman  returns  for  England,  and 
%vithin  a  few  months  after  came  back  to  them  their 
governor,  on  the  strength  of  their  own  testimonials. 

Such  a  rebuke  as  this  cannot  indeed  happen  to 
easy  recommenders,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
from  one  hand  to  another ;  but  how  would  a  man 
bear  to  have  it  said  to  him,  '  The  person  I  took  into 
confidence  on  the  credit  you  gave  him,  has  proved 
false,  unjust,  and  has  not  answered  any  way  the 
character  you  gave  me  of  him  ?' 

I  cannot  but  conceive  very  good  hopes  of  that 
rake  Jack  Toper  of  the  Temple,  for  an  honest  scru- 
pulousness in  this  point.  A  friend  of  his  meeting 
with  a  servant  that  had  formerly  lived  with  Jack, 
and  having  a  mind  to  take  him,  sent  to  him  to  know 
what  faults  the  fellow  had,  since  he  could  not  please 
such  a  careless  fellow  as  he  was.  His  answer  was 
as  follows : 

'  SIR, 

'  Thomas  that  lived  with  me  was  turned 
away  because  he  was  too  good  for  me.  You  know 
I  live  in  taverns ;  he  is  an  orderly  sober  rascal,  and 
thinks  much  to  sleep  in  an  entry  until  two  in  a 
morning.  He  told  me  one  day,  when  he  was  dress- 
ing me,  that  he  wondered  I  was  not  dead  before 
now,  since  1  went  to  dinner  in  the  evening,  and 
went  to  supper  at  two  in  the  morning.  We  were 
coming  down  Essex-street  one  night  a  little  Ihistered, 
and  I  was  giving  him  the  word  to  alarm  the  watch  ; 
he  had  the  impudence  to  tell  me  it  was  against  the 
law.  You  that  are  married,  and  live  one  day  after 
another  the  same  wav,  and  so  on  the  wliole  week.  I 
dare  say  will  like  him,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  have 
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his  meat  in  due  season.     The  fellow  is  certainly 
very  honest.    My  service  to  your  lady. 

Yours, 

J.  T.' 

Now  this  was  very  fair  dealing.  Jack  knew  very 
well,  that  though  the  love  of  order  made  a  man 
very  aukward  in  his  equipage,  it  was  a  valuable 
quality  among  the  queer  people  who  live  by  rule  ; 
and  had  too  much  good-sense  and  good-nature  to 
let  the  fellow  starve,  because  he  was  not  fit  to  at- 
tend his  vivacities. 

I  shall  end  this  discourse  with  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation from  Horace  to  Claudius  Nero.  You 
will  see  in  that  letter  a  slowness  to  ask  a  favour,  a 
strong  reason  for  being  unable  to  deny  his  good 
word  any  longer,  and  that  it  is  a  service  to  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  recommends,  to  comply  with  what 
is  asked :  all  which  are  necessary  circumstances, 
both  in  justice  and  good-breeding,  if  a  man  would 
ask  so  as  to  have  reason  to  complain  of  a  denial ;  and 
indeed  a  man  should  not  in  strictness  ask  otherwise. 
In  hopes  the  authority  of  Horace,  who  perfectly 
understood  how  to  live  with  great  men,  may  have  a 
good  effect  towards  amending  this  facility  in  people 
of  condition,  and  the  confidence  of  those  wlio  ap- 
ply to  them  without  merit,  I  have  translated  the 
epistle. 


'  TO  CLAUDIUS  NERO. 


'  SIR, 


'  Septimius,  who  waits  upon  you  Mith 
this,  is  very  well  acquainted  with  the  place  you  are 
pleased  to  allow  me  in  your  friendship.     For  when 
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he  beseeches  me  to  recommend  him  to  3'our  notice, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  received  by  you,  who  are 
delicate  in  the  choice  of  your  friends  and  domestics, 
he  knows  our  intimacy,  and  understands  my  ability 
to  serve  him  better  than  I  do  myself.  I  have  de- 
fended myself  against  his  ambition  to  be  yours,  as 
long  as  I  possibly  could  ;  but  fearing  the  imputation 
of  hiding  my  power  in  you  out  of  mean  and  selfish 
considerations,  I  am  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  give 
you  this  trouble.  Thus  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
a  greater  fault,  I  have  put  on  this  confidence.  If 
you  can  forgive  this  transgression  of  modesty  in 
behalf  of  a  friend,  receive  this  gentleman  into  your 
interests  and  friendship,  and  take  it  from  me  that  he 
is  an  honest  and  a  brave  man.'  T. 
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.L^;  itudincm  laiulare,  unam  rem  maxi.ne  detestubilem,  quorum 
ist  tandem  philosopUoium  1 

Cicero. 

What  kind  of  philosophy  is  it  to  extol  melancholy,  the  most 
detestable  thing  in  nature  ? 

About  an  age  ago  it  was  the  fashion  in  England 
for  every  one  that  would  be  thought  religious,  to 
throw  as  much  sanctity  as  possible  into  his  face,  and 
in  particular  to  abstain  from  all  appearances  of 
mirth  and  pleasantry,  which  were  looked  upon  as 
the  marks  of  a  carnal  mind.  The  saint  was  of  a 
sorrowful  co'.mtenance,  and  generally  eaten  up  with 
spleen  and  nielanclioly.  A  gentleman,  who  was 
lately  a  great  ornament*  to  the  learned  world,  has 

•  The  gentleman  here  alluded  to  was  Anthony  Henley, 
<•",.  Mh.o  died  much  lamented  ia  Aug.  1711. 
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diverted  me  more  than  once  with  an  account  of  the 
reception  which  he  met  with  from  a  very  famous  in- 
dependent minister,  who  was  head  of  a  college  *  in 
those  times.  This  gentleman  was  then  a  young  ad- 
venturer in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  just  fitted 
out  for  the  university  with  a  good  cargo  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  His  friends  were  resolved  that  he  should 
try  his  fortune  at  an  election  which  was  drawing 
near  in  the  college,  of  which  the  independent  mini- 
ster whom  I  have  before  mentioned  was  governor. 
The  youth,  according  to  custom,  waited  on  him  in 
order  to  be  examined.  He  was  received  at  the 
door  by  a  servant  w  ho  was  one  of  that  gloomy  ge- 
neration that  were  then  in  fashion.  He  conducted 
him,  with  great  silence  and  seriousness,  to  a  long 
gallery,  which  was  darkened  at  noon-day,  and  had 
only  a  single  candle  burning  in  it.  After  a  short 
stay  in  this  melancholy  apartment,  he  was  led  into 
a  chamber  hung  with  black,  where  he  entertained 
himself  for  some  time  by  the  glimmering  of  a  taper, 
until  at  length  the  head  of  the  college  came  out  to 
him  from  an  inner  room,  with  half  a  dozen  night- 
caps upon  his  head,  and  a  religious  horror  in  his 
countenance.  The  young  man  trembled  :  but  his 
fears  increased,  when  instead  of  being  asked  what 

f)rogrcss  he  had  made  in  learning,  he  was  examined 
low  he  abounded  in  grace.  His  Latin  and  Greek 
stood  him  in  little  stead;  he  was  to  give  an  account 
only  of  the  state  of  his  soul ;  whether  he  was  of  the 
number  of  the  elect ;  what  was  the  occasion  of  the 
conversion ;  upon  what  day  of  the  month,  and 
hour  of  the  day  it  happened  ;  how  it  was  carried  on, 
and  when  completed.     The  whole  examination  was 


*  The  head  of  a  college  was  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  S.T. P. 
president  of  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  as- 
sembly of  divines  who  sat  at  W^estniinster. 
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summed  up  with  one  short  question,  namely, 
whether  he  was  prepared  for  death  ?  The  boy,  who 
had  been  bred  up  by  honest  parents,  was  frighted 
out  of  his  wits  at  the  solemnity  of  the  proceeding," 
and  by  the  last  dreadful  interrogatory ;  so  that,  upon 
making  his  escape  out  of  this  house  of  mourning, 
he  could  never  be  brought  a  second  time  to  the  ex- 
amination, as  not  being  able  to  go  through  the  ter- 
rors of  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  general  form  and  outside  of 
religion  is  pretty  well  worn  out  among  us,  there  arc 
many  persons  who,  by  a  natural  uncheerfulness 
of  heart,  mistaken  notions  of  piety,  or  weakness  of 
understanding,  love  to  indulge  this  uncomfortable 
way  of  life,  and  give  up  themselves  a  prey  to  grief 
and  melancholy.  Superstitious  fears  and  groundless 
scruples  cut  them  oft'  from  the  pleasures  of  conver- 
sation, and  all  those  social  entertainments,  which 
are  not  only  innocent  but  laudable  :  as  if  mirth  was 
made  for  reprobates,  and  cheerfulness  of  heart 
denied  those  who  are  the  only  persons  that  have  a 
proper  title  to  it. 

Sombrius  is  one  of  these  sons  of  sorrow.  Ite 
thinks  himself  obliged  in  duty  to  be  sad  and  discon- 
solate. He  looks  on  a  sudden  tit  of  laughter  as  a 
breach  of  his  baptismal  vow.  An  innocent  jest  startles 
him  like  blasphemv.  Tell  him  of  one  who  is  ad- 
vanced to  a  title  of  honour,  he  lifts  up  his  hands  and 
eyes  ;  describe  a  public  ceremony,  lie  shakes  his 
head  ;  shew  him  ii  gay  equipage,  he  blesses  himself. 
All  the  little  ornaments  of  life  are  pomps  and  vani- 
ties. Mirth  is  wanton,  and  wit  profane.  He  is  scan- 
dalized at  youth  for  being  lively,  aad  at  childhood 
for  being  playful.  He  sits  at  a  christening,  or  a  mar- 
riage-feast, as  at  a  funeral ;  sighs  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  merry  story,  and  grows  devout  when  the  rest  of 
the  company  grow  pleasarit.     After  all,  Sombrius  is 

VOL.  X  III.  ^ 
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a  religious  man,  and  wmild  have  behaved  himself 
very  properly,  had  he  lived  when  Christianity  was 
under  a  general  persecution. 

I  would  by  no  means  presume  to  tax  such  charac- 
ters with  hypocrisy,  as  is  done  too  frequently ;  that 
being  a  vice  which  I  think  none  but  He  who  knows 
the  secrets  of  men's  hearts  should  pretend  to  disco- 
ver in  another,  where  the  proofs  of  it  do  not  amount 
to  a  demonstration.  On  the  contrary,  as  there  are 
many  excellent  persons  who  arc  weighed  down  by 
this  habitual  sorrow  of  heart,  they  rather  deserve  our 
compassion  than  our  reproaches.  I  think,  however, 
they  would  do  well  to  consider  whether  such  a  be- 
haviour does  not  deter  men  from  a  religious  life,  by 
representing  it  as  an  unsociable  state,  that  extin- 
guishes all  joy  and  gladness,  darkens  the  face  of  na- 
ture, and  destroys  the  relish  of  being  itself. 

I  have,  in  former  papers,  shewn  how  great  a  ten- 
dency there  is  to  cheerfulness  in  religion,  and  how- 
such  a  frame  of  mind  is  not  only  the  most  lovely,  biit 
the  most  conmiendable  in  a  virtuous  person.  In  short, 
those  who  represent  religion  in  so  unamiable  a  light, 
are  like  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  to  make  a  discovery 
of  the  Land  of  Promise,  when  by  their  reports  they 
discouraged  the  people  from  entering  upon  it.  Those 
who  shew  us  the  joy,  the  cheerfulness,  the  good  hu- 
mour, that  naturally  spring  up  in  this  happy  state, 
are  like  the  spies  bringing  along  with  them  the  clus- 
ters of  grapes,  and  delicious  fruits,  that  might  invite 
their  companions  into  the  pleasant  country  which 
produced  them*. 

An  eminent  pagan  writer-j-  has  made  a  discourse 
to  shew  that  the  atheist,  who  denies  a  God,  does 


*  Numb.  ch.  xiii. 

t  Pint.  nifl«  6.:ifiitt)Uf/,af.     Pint.  Opera,  torn.  i.  p.  286. 
H.  Stcph.  1572;  12ino.' 
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him  less  dishonour  than  the  man  who  owns  his  being, 
but  at  the  same  time  believes  him  to  be  cruel,  hard 
to  please,  and  terrible  to  human  nature.  '  For  my 
own  part,'  says  he,  '  I  would  rather  it  should  be  said 
of  me,  that  there  was  never  any  such  man  as  Plu- 
tarch, than  that  Plutarch  was  ill-natured,  capricious, 
or  inhuman.' 

If  we  may  believe  our  logicians,  man  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  creatures  by  the  faculty  of 
laughter.  He  has  a  heart  capable  of  mirth,  and  na- 
turally disposed  to  it.  It  is  not  the  business  of  virtue 
to  extirpate  the  affections  of  the  mind,  but  to  regu- 
late them.  It  may  moderate  and  restrain,  but  was 
not  designed  to  banish  gladness  from  the  heart  of 
man.  Religion  contracts  the  circle  of  our  pleasures, 
but  leaves  it  wide  enough  for  her  votaries  to  expa- 
tiate in.  The  contemplation  of  the  divine  Being, 
and  the  exercise  of  virtue,  are,  in  their  own  nature, 
CO  far  from  excluding  all  gladness  of  heart,  that  they 
are  perpetual  sources  of  it.  In  a  word,  the  true 
spirit  of  religion  cheers,  as  well  as  composes,  the 
«oul  ;  it  banishes  indeed  all  levity  of  behaviour,  all 
vicious  and  dissolute  mirth  ;  but  in  exchange  fills  the 
mind  with  a  perpetual  serenity,  uninterrupted  cheer- 
fulness, and  an  habitual  inclination  to  please  others, 
as  well  as  to  be  pleased  in  itself. 

O. 
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Duris  nt  ilex  tonsa  Ifipcnmbus, 
M if(iie fi'idci fioiiitis  in  Al^ido. 
I'er  lUimna,  per  cades,  ab  ipso 
Ducit  opes  uiniinitnque  fervo. 

HoR.  4  Od.  iv.  .Sr. 

——Like  an  oak  on  some  cold  mountain  brow, 
At  ev'ry  wound  they  sprout  and  grow  : 
'J'lie  axe  and  sword  new  vigour  give, 
And  by  their  ruins  they  re\ivc. 

Anon. 

As  T  am  one  who,  b)'^  my  profession,  am  obliged  to 
look  into  all  kinds  of  men,  there  are  none  whom  I 
consider  with  so  much  pleasure,  as  those  who  have 
any  thing  new  or  extraordinary  in  their  characters, 
or  ways  of  living.  For  this  reason  I  have  often 
amused  myself  with  speculations  on  the  race  of  peo- 
ple called  Jews,  many  of  whom  I  have  met  with  in 
most  of  the  considerable  towns  which  I  have  passed 
through  in  the  course  of  my  travels.  They  are,  in- 
deed, so  disseminated  through  all  the  trading  parts 
of  the  world,  that  they  are  become  the  instruments 
by  which  the  most  distant  nations  converse  with  one 
another,  and  by  which  mankind  are  knit  together  in 
a  general  correspondence.  They  are  like  the  pegs 
and  nails  in  a  great  building,  M'hich,  though  they 
are  but  little  valued  in  tliemselves,  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  whole  frame  together. 

That  I  may  not  fall  into  any  common  beaten  tracks 
of  observation,  I  shall  consider  this  people  in  three 
views.  First,  with  regard  to  their  number  ;  secondly, 
their  dispersion  ;  and  thirdly,  their  adherence  to 
t]i(>ir  religion  :    and  afterwards  endeavour  to  shew, 
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first,  what  natural  reasons,  and,  secondly,  what  pro- 
vidential reasons  may  be  assigned  for  these  three 
remarkable  particulars. 

The  Jews  are  looked  upon  by  many  to  be  as  nu- 
merous at  present,  as  they  were  formerly  in  the  land 
of  Canaan. 

This  is  wonderful,  considering  the  dreadful  slaugh- 
ter made  of  them  under  some  of  the  Roman  empe- 
rors, which  historians  describe  by  the  death  of  many 
hundred  thousands  in  a  war  ;  and  the  innumerable 
massacres  and  persecutions  they  have  undergone  in 
Turkey,  as  well  as  in  all  Christian  nations  of  the 
world.  The  rabbins,  to  express  the  great  havock 
which  has  been  sometimes  made  of  them,  tell  us, 
after  their  usual  manner  of  h}'perbole,  that  there 
were  such  torrents  of  holy  blood  shed,  as  carried 
rocks  of  an  hundred  yards  in  circumference  above 
three  miles  into  the  sea. 

Their  dispersion  is  the  second  remarkable  particu- 
lar in  this  people.  They  swarm  over  all  the  East, 
and  are  settled  in  the  remotest  parts  of  China.  They 
are  spread  through  most  of  the  nations  in  Europe 
and  Africa,  and  many  families  of  them  are  esta- 
blished in  the  West  Indies:  not  to  mention  whole  na- 
tions bordering  on  Prester-John's  country,  and 
discovered  in  the  inner  parts  of  America,  if  we  may 
give  any  credit  to  their  own  writers. 

Their  firm  adherence  to  their  religion  is  no  less  re- 
markable than  their  numbers  and  dispersion,  espe- 
cially considering  it  as  persecuted  or  contemned 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  This  is  likewise 
the  more  remarkable,  if  we  consider  the  frequent 
apostasies  of  this  people,  when  they  lived  under 
their  kings  in  the  land  of  promise,  and  within  sight 
of  their  temple. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  examine  what  may  be  the 
Jidtural  reasons  for  these  three  particulars  which  we 
5  3 
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find  in  the  Jews,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  rehgio^i  or  people,  I  can,  in  tlie  first 
place,  attribute  their  numbers  to  nothing  but  their 
constant  employment,  their  abstinence,  their  ex- 
emption from  wars,  and  above  all,  their  frequent 
marriages  ;  for  they  look  on  celibacy  as  an  accursed 
state,  and  generally  are  married  before  twenty,  as 
hoping  the  Messiah  may  descend  from  them. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  into  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  is  the  second  remarkable  particular  of  that 
people,  though  not  so  hard  to  be  accounted  for. 
They  were  always  in  rebellions  and  tumults  while 
they  had  the  temple  and  holy  city  in  view,  for 
which  reason  they  have  often  been  driven  out  of 
their  old  habitations  in  the  land  of  promise.  They 
have  as  often  been  banished  out  of  most  other 
places  where  they  have  settled,  which  must  very 
much  disperse  and  scatter  a  people,  and  oblige  them 
to  seek  a  livelihood  where  they  can  find  it.  Be- 
sides, the  whole  people  is  now  a  race  of  such  mer- 
chants as  are  wanderers  by  profession,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  are  in  most,  if  not  all  places,  incapable 
of  either  lands  or  offices,  that  might  engage  thern  to 
make  any  part  of  the  world  their  home. 

This  dispersion  would  probably  have  lost  their 
religion,  had  it  not  been  secured  by  the  strength  of 
its  constitution :  for  they  are  to  live  all  in  a  body, 
and  generally  within  the  same  enclosure  ;  to  marry 
among  themselves,  and  to  eat  no  meats  that  are  not 
killed  or  prepared  their  own  way.  This  shuts 
them  out  from  all  table  conversation,  and  the  most 
agreeable  intercourses  of  life;  and,  by  consequence, 
excludes  them  from  the  most  probable  means  of 
conversion. 

If,  in  the  last  place,  we  consider  what  providential 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  these  three  particulars, 
we  shall  find  tliat  their  numbers,  dispersion,  and  ad- 
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herence  to  their  religion,  have  furnished  every  age, 
and  every  nation  of  the  world,  with  the  strongest 
arguments  for  the  Christian  faith,  not  only  as  these 
very  particulars  are  foretold  of  them,  but  as  they 
themselves  are  the  depositaries  of  these,  and  all 
the  other  prophecies,  which  tend  to  their  own  con- 
fusion. Their  number  furnishes  us  with  a  sufficient 
cloud  of  witnesses  that  attest  the  truth  of  the  old 
bible.  Their  dispersion  spreads  these  witnesses 
through  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  adherence  to 
their  religion  makes  their  testimony  unquestionable. 
Had  the  whole  body  of  Jews  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  we  should  certainly  have  thought  all 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  relate  to 
the  coming  and  history  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  forged 
by  Christians,  and  have  looked  upon  them,  with  the 
prophecies  of  the  Sibyls,  as  made  many  years  after 
the  events  they  pretended  to  foretel. 
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(hiatum  pariter  uli  his  decuit,  ant  etiam  amplius, 
Quod  illix  cttas  magis  ad  hcBc  utenda  idonea  e$t. 

Terent.  Heaut.  Act.  i.  Sc.  1. 

Your  son  ought  to  have  shared  in  these  thines, because  youth 
is  best  suited  to  the  enjoyment  ot  them. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  Those  ancients  who  were  the  most  accurate  in 
their  remarks  on  the  genius  and  temper  of  mankind, 
by  considering  the  various  bent  and  scope  of  our 
actions,  throughout  the  progress  of  life,  have  with 
great  exactness  allotted  inclinations  and  objects  of 
desire  particular  to  every  stage,  according  to  the 
different  circumstances  of  our  conversation,  and  for- 
tune, through  the  several  periods  of  it.  Hence  they 
were  disposed  easily  to  excuse  those  excesses  which 
might  possibly  arise  from  a  too  eager  pursuit  of  the 
affections  more  immediately  proper  to  each  state. 
They  indulged  the  levity  of  childhood  with  tender- 
ness, overlooked  the  gaiety  of  youth  with  good-na- 
ture, tempered  the  forward  ambition  and  impatience 
of  ripened  manhood  with  discretion,  and  kindly  im- 
puted tlie  tenacious  avarice  of  old  men  to  their  want 
of  relish  for  any  other  enjoyment.  Such  allowances 
as  these  were  no  less  advantageous  to  common  so- 
ciety than  obliging  to  particular  persons ;  for,  by 
maintaining  a  decency  and  regularity  in  the  course 
of  life,  they  supported  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
which  then  suffers  the  greatest  violence  when  the 
order  of  things  is  inverted ;  and  in  nothing  is  it  more 
remarkably  vilified  and  ridiculous,  than  wlicn  feeble- 
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ness  preposterously  attempts  to  adorn  itself  with 
that  outward  pomp  and  lustre,  which  serve  only  to 
set  off  the  bloom  of  youth  with  better  advantage,  I 
was  insensibly  carried  into  reflections  of  this  nature, 
by  just  now  meeting  Paulino  (who  is  in  his  climac- 
teric) bedecked  with  the  utmost  splendor  of  dress 
and  equipage,  and  giving  an  unbounded  loose  to  all 
manner  of  pleasure,  whilst  his  only  son  is  debarred  all 
innocent  diversion,  and  may  be  seen  frequently  so- 
lacing himself  in  the  Mall  with  no  other  attendance 
than  one  antiquated  servant  of  his  father's  for  a  com- 
panion and  director. 

'  It  is  a  monstrous  want  of  reflection,  that  a  man 
cannot  consider,  that  when  he  cannot  resign  the  plea- 
sures of  life  in  his  decay  of  appetite  and  inclination 
to  them,  his  son  must  have  a  much  uneasier  task  to 
resist  the  impetuosity  of  growing  desires.  The  skill 
therefore  should  methinks  be,  to  let  a  son  want  no 
lawful  diversion,  in  proportion  to  his  future  fortune, 
and  the  figure  he  is  to  make  in  the  world.  The  first 
step  towards  virtue  that  I  have  observed,  in  young 
men  of  condition  that  have  run  in  excesses,  has  been, 
that  they  had  a  regard  to  their  quality  and  reputa- 
tion In  the  management  of  their  vices.  Narrowness 
in  their  circumstances  has  made  many  youths,  to 
supply  themselves  as  debauchees,  commence  cheats 
and  rascals.  The  father  who  allows  his  son  to  the 
utmost  ability  avoids  this  latter  evil,  which  as  to  the 
world  is  much  greater  than  the  former.  But  the 
contrary  practice  has  prevailed  so  much  among  some 
men,  that  I  have  known  them  deny  them  what  was 
merely  necessary  for  education  suitable  to  their  qua- 
lity. Poor  young  Antonio  is  a  lamentable  instance 
of  ill  conduct  in  this  kind.  The  young  man  did  not 
want  natural  talents  ;  but  the  father  of  him  was  a 
coxcomb,  who  affected  being  a  fine  gentleman  so 
unmercifully,  that  he  could  not  endure  in  his  sight, 
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or  the  frequent  mention  of  one,  who  was  his  son, 
growing  into  manhood,  and  thrusting  him  out  of  the 
gay  world.  I  have  often  thought  the  father  took  a 
secret  pleasure  in  reflecting  that,  when  that  fine 
house  and  seat  came  into  the  next  hands,  it  would 
revive  his  memory,  as  a  person  who  knew  how  to 
enjoy  them,  from"  observation  of  the  rusticity  and  ig- 
norance of  his  successor.  Certain  it  is,  that  a  man 
may,  if  he  will,  let  his  heart  close  to  the  having  no 
regard  to  any  thing  but  his  dear  self,  even  with  ex- 
clusion of  his  very  children.  I  recommend  this  sub- 
ject to  your  consideration,  and  am.  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  servant, 
T.B.' 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR,  London,  Sept.  26,  1712. 

'  I  AM  just  come  from  Tunbridge,  and 
have  since  my  return  read  Mrs.  Matilda  Mohair's 
letter  to  you.  She  pretends  to  make  a  mighty  story 
about  the  diversion  of  swinging  in  that  place.  What 
was  done,  was  only  among  relations;  and  no  man 
swung  any  woman  who  was  not  second  cousin  at 
furthest.  She  is  pleased  to  say,  care  was  taken  that 
the  gallants  tied  the  ladies'  legs  before  they  were 
wafted  into  the  air.  Since  she  is  so  spiteful,  I  will 
tell  you  the  plain  truth. — There  was  no  such  nicety 
observed,  since  we  were  all,  as  I  just  now  told  you, 
near  relations;  but  Mrs.  Mohair  herself  has  been 
swung  there,  and  she  invents  all  this  malice,  because 
it  was  observed  she  has  crooked  legs,  of  which  I 
was  an  eye-witness. 

Your  humble  servant, 

KACHEL    SHOESTRIXC' 

'  MK.  SPECTATOR,  Tnnbiidge,  Sept.  '■20,  17 1«. 

'  We  have  just  now  read  your  paper,  con- 
taiiiinsj  Mrs.  Mohair's  letter.     It  is  an  invention  of 
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her  own  from  one  end  to  the  other;  and  I  desire  you 
would  print  the  inclosed  letter  by  itself,  and  shorten 
it  so  as  to  come  within  the  compass  of  your  half  sheet. 
She  is  the  most  malicious  minx  in  the  world,  for  all 
she  looks  so  innocent.  Do  not  leave  out  that  part 
about  her  being  in  love  with  her  father's  butler, 
which  makes  her  shun  men;  for  that  is  the  truest 
of  it  a!!. 

Your  humble  servant, 

SARAH    TRICE. 

'  P,  S.  She  has  crooked  legs.' 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR,  Tunbridge,  Sept.  26,  17i;. 

''All  that  Mrs.  Mohair  is  so  vexed  at 
against  the  good  company  of  this  place  is,  that  we 
all  know  she  has  crooked  legs.  This  is  certainly 
true.  I  do  not  care  for  putting  my  name,  because 
one  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  creature. 
Your  humble  servant,  unknown.' 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR,  Tunbfidge,  Sept.  C6,  171,?. 

'  That  insufferable  prude,  Mrs.  ^fohair, 
who  has  told  such  stories  of  the  company  here, 
is  with  child,  for  all  her  nice  airs  and  her  crooked 
legs.  Pray  be  sure  to  put  her  in  for  both  those 
two  tilings,  and  you  will  oblige  every  body  here, 
especially 

Your  humble  servant, 

ALICE    BLUF.GARIER.' 

T. 
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Menander. 
A  cuDuing  old  fox  this ! 

A  FAVOUR  well  bestowed  is  almost  as  great  an  ho- 
nour to  him  who  confers  it  as  to  him  who  receives  it. 
What  indeed  makes  for  the  superior  reputation  of  the 
patron  in  this  case  is,  that  he  is  always  surrounded 
with  specious  pretences  of  unworthy  candidates,  and 
is  often  alone  in  the  kind  inclination  he  has  towards 
the  well  deserving.  Justice  is  the  first  quality  in  the 
man  who  is  in  a  post  of  direction ;  and  I  remember  to 
have  heard  an  old  gentleman  talk  of  the  civil  wars,  and 
in  his  relation  gave  an  account  of  a  general  officer, 
who  with  this  one  quality,  without  any  shining  en- 
dowments, became  so  popularly  beloved  and  honour- 
ed, that  all  decisions  between  man  and  man  were  laid 
before  him  by  the  parties  concerned,  in  a  private 
way;  and  they  would  lay  by  their  animosities  im- 
plicitly, if  he  bid  them  be  friends,  or  submit  them- 
selves in  the  wrong  without  reluctance,  if  he  said  it, 
without  waiting  the  judgment  of  courts-martial. 
His  manner  was  to  keep  the  dates  of  all  commissions 
in  his  closet,  and  wholly  dismiss  from  the  service 
sucji  who  were  deficient  in  their  duty;  and  after  that 
took  care  to  prefer  according  to  the  order  of  battle. 
His  familiars  were  his  entire  friends,  and  could  have 
no  interested  views  in  courting  his  acquaintance ; 
for  his  affection  was  no  step  to  their  preferment, 
though  it  was  to  their  reputation.  By  this  means  a 
kind  aspect,  a  saliatation,  a  smile,  and  giving  out  his 
hand,  had  the  weiglit  of  what  is  esteemed  by  vulgar 
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minds  more  substantial.  His  business  was  very 
short,  and  he  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  justice, 
was  never  affronted  with  a  request  of  a  familiar  daily 
visitant  for  what  was  due  to  a  brave  man  at  a  dis- 
tance. Extraordinary  merit  he  used  to  recommend  to 
the  king  for  some  distinction  at  home;  till  the  order 
of  battle  made  way  for  his  rising  in  the  troops.  Add 
to  this  that  he  had  an  excellent  manner  of  getting 
rid  of  such  who  he  observed  were  good  at  a  halt, 
as  his  phrase  was.  Under  this  description  he  com- 
prehended all  those  who  were  contented  to  live 
without  reproach,  and  had  no  promptitude  in  their 
minds  towards  glory.  These  fellows  were  also  re- 
commended to  the  king,  and  taken  off  of  the  general's 
hands  into  posts  wherein  diligence  and  common 
honesty  were  all  that  were  necessary.  This  general 
had  no  weak  part  in  his  line,  but  every  man  had  as 
much  care  upon  him,  and  as  much  honour  to  lose  as 
himself.  Every  officer  could  answer  for  what  passed 
where  he  was ;  and  the  general's  presence  was  never 
necessary  any  where,  but  where  he  had  placed  him- 
self at  the  Hrst  disposition,  except  that  accident 
happened  from  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  enemy 
which  he  could  not  foresee;  but  it  was  remarkable 
that  it  never  fell  out  from  failure  in  his  own  troops. 
It  must  be  confessed  the  world  is  just  so  much  out 
of  order,  as  an  unworthy  person  possesses  what 
should  be  in  the  direction  of  him  who  has  better 
pretensions  to  it. 

Instead  of  such  a  conduct  as  this  old  fellow  used  to 
describe  in  his  general,  all  the  evils  which  have  ever 
happened  among  mankind,  have  arose  from  the 
wanton  disposition  of  the  favours  of  the  powerful.  It 
is  generally  all  that  men  of  modesty  and  virtue  can 
do,  to  fall  in  with  some  whimsical  turn  in  a  great 
man,  to  make  way  for  things  of  real  and  absolute  ser- 
vice.    In  the  time  of  Don  Sebastian  of  Portugal,  or 
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some  time  since,  the  first  minister  would  let  nothing 
come  near  him  but  what  bore  the  most  profound  face 
of  wisdom  and  gravity.  They  carried  it  so  far, 
that,  for  the  greater  shew  of  their  profound  know- 
ledge, a  pair  of  spectacles  tied  on  their  noses,  with 
a  black  ribbon  round  their  heads,  was  what  com- 
pleted the  dress  of  those  who  made  their  court  at  his 
levee,  and  none  with  naked  noses  were  admitted  to 
his  presence.  A  blunt  honest  fellow,  who  had  a 
command  in  the  train  of  artillery,  had  attempted  to 
make  an  impression  upon  the  porter,  day  after  day 
in  vain,  until  at  length  he  made  his  appearance  in  a 
very  tlioughtful  dark  suit  of  clothes,  and  two  pair 
of  spectacles  on  at  once.  He  was  conducted  from 
room  to  room,  with  great  deference,  to  the  mini- 
ster; and,  carrying  on  the  farce  of  the  place,  he  told 
his  excellency  that  he  had  pretended  in  this  manner 
to  be  wiser  than  he  really  was,  but  with  no  ill  in- 
tention; but  he  was  honest  Such-a-one  of  the  train, 
and  he  came  to  tell  him  that  they  wanted  wheelbar- 
rows and  pickaxes.  The  thing  happened  not  to  dis- 
please, the  great  man  was  seen  to  sniile^  and  the 
successful  officer  was  re-conducted  with  the  same 
profound  ceremony  out  of  the  house. 

When  Leo  X.  reigned  Pope  of  Rome,  his  holiness, 
though  a  man  of  sense,  and  of  an  excellent  taste  of 
letters,  of  all  things  affected  fools,  buffoons,  hu- 
mourists, and  coxcombs.  Whether  it  were  from 
vanity,  and  that  he  enjoyed  no  talents  in  other  men 
but  what  were  inferior  to  him,  or  whatever  it  was, 
he  carried  it  so  far,  that  his  whole  delight  was  in 
finding  out  new  fools,  and,  as  our  phrase  is,  playing 
them  off,  and  making  them  shew  themselves  to  ad- 
vantage. A  priest  of  his  former  acquaintance,  suf- 
fered a  great  many  disappointments  in  attempting 
to  find  access  to  him  in  a  regular  character,  until  at 
last  in  despair  he  retired  from  Rome,  and  returned 
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in  an  equipage  so  very  fantastical,  both  as  to  the 
dress  of  himself  and  servants,  that  the  whole  court 
were  in  an  emulation  who  should  first  introduce 
liim  to  his  holiness.  What  added  to  the  expectation 
his  holiness  had  of  the  pleasure  he  should  have  in 
his  follies,  was,  that  this  fellow,  in  a  dress  the  most 
exquisitely  ridiculous,  desired  he  might  speak  to  him 
alone,  for  he  had  matters  of  the  highest  importance, 
upon  which  he  wanted  a  conference.  Nothing  could 
be  denied  to  a  coxcomb  of  so  great  hope;  but  when 
they  were  apart,  the  impostor  revealed  himself,  and 
spoke  as  follows : 

'  Do  not  be  surprised,  most  holy  father,  at  seeing, 
instead  of  a  coxcomb  to  laugh  at,  your  old  friend,  who 
lias  taken  this  way  of  access  to  admonish  you  of  your 
own  folly.  Can  any  thing  shew  your  holiness  how 
unworthily  you  treat  mankind,  more  than  my  being 
put  upon  this  difficulty  to  speak  with  you  ?  It  is  a 
degree  of  folly  to  delight  to  see  it  in  others,  and  it  is 
the  greatest  insolence  imaginable  to  rejoice  in  the 
disgrace  of  human  nature.  It  is  a  criminal  humility 
in  a  person  of  your  holiness's  understanding,  to  be- 
lieve you  cannot  excel  but  in  the  conversation  of 
half-wits,  humourists,  coxcombs,  and  buffoons.  If 
your  holiness  has  a  mind  to  be  diverted  like  a  ra- 
tional man,  you  have  a  great  opportunity  for  it,  in 
disrobing  all  the  impertinents  you  have  favoured,  of 
all  their  riches  and  trappings  at  once,  and  bestow- 
ing them  on  the  iuanble,  the  virtuous,  and  the  meek. 
It'  your  holiness  is  not  concerned  for  the  sake  of 
virtue  and  religion,  be  pleased  to  reflect,  that  for  the 
sake  of  your  own  safety  it  is  not  proper  to  be  so  very 
much  in  jest.  When  the  pope  is  thus  merry,  the 
people  will  in  time  begin  to  think  many  things 
whicii  they  have  hitherto  beheld  with  great  venera- 
tion, arc  in  themselves  objects  of  scorn  and  derision. 

T     - 
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If  they  once  get  a  trick  of  knowing  how  to  laugh, 
your  holiness's  saying  this  sentence  in  one  night- 
cap, and  the  other  with  the  other,  the  change  of 
your  slippers,  bringing  you  your  staff  in  the  midst 
of  a  prayer,  then  stripping  you  of  one  vest,  and 
clapping  on  a  second  during  divine  service,  will  be 
found  out  to  have  nothing  in  it.  Consider,  sir,  that 
at  this  rate  a  head  will  be  reckoned  never  the  wiser 
for  being  bald,  and  the  ignorant  will  be  apt  to  say, 
that  going  barefoot  does  not  at  all  help  on  in  the  way 
to  heaven.  The  red  cap  and  the  cowl  will  fall  under 
the  same  contempt;  and  the  vulgar  will  tell  us  to 
our  faces,  that  we  shall  have  no  authority  over  them 
but  from  the  force  of  our  arguments  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  our  lives.'  T. 
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■ Frustra  retinacnla  tendeits 

Fertiir  equis  auriga,  neque  audit  currus  habenas. 

ViKG.  Gforg.  i.  314, 

Nor  reins,  nor  curbs,  nor  cries  the  horses  fear, 
But  force  along  the  trembling  charioteer. 

Dkyden. 

TO  THE  SPECTATOR-GENERAL  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

From  the  further  end  of  the  Widow's  Coffee-house  in  Devo- 
reux-court,  Monday  evening,  twenty-eight  minutes  and  a 
half  past  six. 

'  DEAR  DUMB, 

'  In  short,  to  use  no  further  preface,    if  I  should 
tell   you    that    1    have   seen  a  hackney-coachman, 
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when  he  has  come  to  set  doivn  his  fare,  whick 
has  consisted  of  two  or  three  very  fine  ladies,  hand 
them  out,  and  salute  every  one  of  them  with  an  aic 
of  familiarity,  without  giving  the  least  offence,  you 
would  perhaps  think  me  guilty  of  a  gasconade.  But 
to  clear  myself  from  that  imputation,  and  to  ex- 
plain this  matter  to  you,  I  assure  you  that  there  are 
many  illustrious  youths  within  this  city,  who  fre- 
quently recreate  themselves  by  driving  of  a  hack- 
ney-coach; but  those  whom,  above  all  others,  I 
would  recommend  to  you,  are  the  young  gentlemeu 
belonging  to  the  inns  of  court.  We  have,  I  think, 
about  a  dozen  coachmen,  who  have  chambers  here 
in  the  Temple;  and,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
others  will  follow  their  example,  we  may  perhaps  in 
time  (if  it  shall  be  thought  convenient)  be  drove  to 
Westminster  by  our  own  fraternity,  allowing  every 
fifth  person  to  apply  his  meditations  this  way,  Avhich 
is  but  a  modest  computation,  as  the  humour  is  now 
likely  to  take.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  likewise,  that 
there  are  in  the  other  nurseries  of  the  law  to  be 
lound  a  proportionable  number  of  these  hopeful 
plants,  springing  up  to  the  everlasting  renown  of 
their  native  country.  Of  how  long  standing  this  hu- 
mour has  been,  I  know  not.  The  first  time  I  had  any 
juirticular  reason  to  take  notice  of  it  was  about  this 
time  twelvemonth,  when,  being  upon  Hampstead- 
heath  with  some  of  these  studious  young  men,  who 
went  thither  purely  for  the  sake  of  contemplation, 
nothing  would  serve  them  but  I  must  go  through 
a  course  of  this  philosophy  too ;  and,  being  ever 
willing  to  embellish  myself  with  any  commendable 
qualification,  it  was  not  long  ere  they  persuaded  me 
into  the  coach-box;  nor  indeed  much  longer,  before 
f  underwent  the  fate  of  my  brother  Phaeton  ;  for, 
having  drove  about  fifty  paces  with  pretty  good  5uc- 
CC3S,  through  my  own  natural  sagacity,  togethei 
T  3 
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with  the  good  instructions  of  my  tutors,  who,  to  give 
them  their  due,  were  on  all  hands  encouraging  and 
assisting  me  in  this  laudable  undertaking:  I  say,  sir, 
having  drove  about  Hfty  paces  with  pretty  good  suc- 
cess, 1  must  needs  be  exercising  the  lash;  which  the 
horses  resented  so  ill  from  my  hands,  that  they  gave 
a  sudden  start,  and  thereby  pitched  me  directly  upon 
my  head,  as  1  very  well  remembered  about  half  an 
hour  afterwards;  which  not  only  deprived  me  of  all 
the  knowledge  1  had  gained  for  fifty  yards  before, 
but  had  like  to  have  broke  my  neck  into  the  bar- 
gain. After  such  a  severe  reprimand,  you  may  ima- 
gine I  was  not  very  easily  prevailed  with  to  make 
a  second  attempt;  and  indeed,  upon  mature  delibe- 
ration, the  whole  science  seemed,  at  least  to  me,  to 
be  surrounded  with  so  many  difficulties,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  unknown  advantages  which  might 
have  accrued  to  me  thereby,  I  gave  over  all  hopes 
of  attaining  it;  and  I  believe  had  never  thought  of  it 
more,  but  that  my  memory  has  been  lately  refreshed 
by  seeing  some  of  these  ingenious  gentlemen  ply  in 
the  open  streets,  one  of  which  I  saw  receive  so  suit- 
able a  reward  to  his  labours,  that  though  I  know 
you  are  no  friend  to  story-telling,  yet  I  must  beg 
leave  to  trouble  you  with  this  at  large. 

'  About  a  fortnight  since,  as  I  was  diverting  my- 
self with  a  pennyworth  of  walnuts  at  the  Temple 
gate,  a  lively  young  fellow  in  a  fustian  jacket  shot 
by  me,  beckoned  a  coach,  and  told  the  coachman 
he  wanted  to  go  as  far  as  Chelsea.  They  agreed 
upon  the  price,  and  this  young  gentleman  mounts 
the  coach-box:  the  fellow,  staring  at  him,  desired 
to  know  if  he  should  not  drive  until  they  were  out  of 
town.  '  No,  no,'  replied  he.  He  was  then  going 
to  climb  up  to  him,  but  received  another  check,  and 
was  then  ordered  to  get  into  the  coach,  or  behind  it, 
for  that  he  wanted  no  instructors ;  *'  but  be  sure, 
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you  dog  you,"  says  he,  "  do  not  you  bilk  me."  The 
fellow  thereupon  surrendered  his  whip,  scratched 
his  head,  and  crept  into  the  coach.  Having  myself 
occasion  to  go  into  the  Strand  about  the  same  time, 
we  started  both  together  ;  but  the  street  being  very 
full  of  coaches,  and  he  not  so  able  a  coachman  as 
perhaps  he  imagined  himself,  I  had  soon  got  a  little 
way  before  him ;  often,  however,  having  the  curio- 
sity to  cast  my  eye  back  upon  him,  to  observe  how 
he  behaved  himself  in  this  high  station ;  which  he 
did  with  great  composure,  until  he  came  to  the  pass, 
which  is  a  military  term  the  brothers  of  the  whip 
have  given  to  the  strait  at  St.  Clement's  church. 
When  he  was  arrived  near  this  place,  where  are 
always  coaches  in  waiting,  the  coachmen  began  to 
suck  up  the  muscles  of  their  cheeks,  and  to  tip  the 
wink  upon  each  other,  as  if  they  had  some  roguery 
in  their  heads,  which  I  was  immediately  convinced 
of;  for  he  no  sooner  came  within  reach,  but  the 
first  of  them  with  his  whip  took  the  exact  dimension 
of  his  shoulders,  which  he  very  ingeniously  called 
endorsing :  and  indeed,  I  must  say,  that  every  one 
of  them  took  due  care  to  endorse  him  as  he  came 
through  their  hands.  He  seemed  at  hrst  a  little 
uneasy  under  the  operation,  and  was  going  in  all 
haste  to  take  the  numbers  of  their  coaches;  but  at 
length,  by  the  mediation  of  the  worthy  gentleman 
in  the  coach,  his  wrath  was  assuaged,  and  he  pre- 
vailed upon  to  pursue  his  journey  ;  though  indeed 
I  thought  they  had  cla[)ped  sucii  a  spoke  in  Ins  wheel, 
as  had  disabled  him  from  being  a  coachman  for  that 
day  at  least:  for  I  am  only  mist  .ken,  Mr.  S[)ec, 
if  some  ot"  these  endorsements  were  not  wrote  in 
so  strong  a  hand  that  they  are  still  legible  Upon 
my  inquiring  the  reason  of  this  unusual  salutation, 
they  told  me,  that  it  was  a  custom  among  them, 
whenever  they  saw  a  brother  tottering  or  unstable 
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in  his  post,  to  lend  him  a  hand,  in  order  to  settle 
him  again  therein.  For  my  part,  I  thought  their  al- 
legations hut  reasonable,  and  so  marched  off.  Be- 
sides our  coachmen,  we  abound  in  divers  other  sorts 
of  ingenious  robust  youth,  who,  I  hope,  will  not 
take  it  ill- if  I  defer  giving  you  an  account  of  their 
several  recreations  to  another  opportunity.  In  the 
mean  time,  if  you  would  but  bestow  a  little  of  your 
wholesome  advice  upon  our  coachmen,  it  might 
perhaps  be  a  reprieve  to  some  of  their  necks.  As 
I  understand  you  have  several  inspectors  under  you, 
if  you  would  but  send  one  amongst  us  here  in  the 
Temple,  I  am  persuaded  he  would  not  want  em- 
ployment. But  I  leave  this  to  your  own  considera- 
tion, and  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

MOSES    GREENBAC. 

'  P.  S.  I  have  heard  our  critics  in  the  coffee- 
houses hereabout  talk  mightily  of  the  unity  of  time 
and  place.  According  to  my  notion  of  the  matter, 
I  have  endeavoured  at  something  like  it  in  the  be- 
ginning of  my  epistle.  I  desire  to  be  informed 
a  little  as  to  that  particular.  In  my  next  I  design 
to  give  you  some  account  of  excellent  watermen, 
who  are  bred  to  the  law,  and  far  outdo  the  land 
students  above-mentioned.' 

T. 
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■Nimis  uncis 


Naribui  indulges. 

Pers.  Sat.  i.  SO. 

You  drive  the  jest  too  far. 

Dr\den. 

My  friend  Will  Honeycomb  has  told  me,  for  above 
this  half  year,  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  try  his 
hand  at  a  Spectator,  and  that  he  would  fain  liave 
one  of  his  writing  in  my  works.  This  morning  I 
received  from  him  the  following  letter,  which,  after 
having  rectified  some  little  orthographical  mistakes, 
I  sliall  make  a  present  of  to  the  public. 

*  DEAR  SPEC, 

'  I  WAS  about  two  nights  ago  in  company 
with  very  agreeable  young  people  of  both  sexes, 
where,  talking  of  some  of  your  papers  which  are 
written  on  conjugal  love,  there  arose  a  dispute  among 
us,  whether  there  were  not  more  bad  husbands  in 
the  world  than  bad  wives.  A  gentleman,  who  was 
advocate  for  the  ladies,  took  this  occasion  to  tell  us 
the  story  of  a  famous  siege  in  Germany,  which  I 
liave  since  found  related  in  my  historical  dictionary, 
after  the  following  manner.  When  the  eni]ieror 
Conrade  the  Third  had  besieged  Guelphus,  duke  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  city  of  Hensberg,  the  women  find- 
ing that  the  town  could  not  possibly  hold  out  long, 
petitioned  the  emperor  that  they  might  depart  out  of 
it,  with  so  much  as  each  of  them  could  carry.  The 
emperor,  knowing  they  could  not  convey  away  many 
of  their  efi'ects,  granted  them  their  petition:  when 
the  women,  to  hi.s  great  surprise,  tame  out  of  the  place 
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with  every  one  her  husband  upon  her  back.  The 
emperor  was  so  moved  at  the  sight,  that  he  burst 
into  tears;  and,  after  having  very  much  extolled  the 
women  for  their  conjugal  affection,  gave  the  men 
to  their  wives,  and  received  the  duke  into  his 
favour. 

'  The  ladies  did  not  a  little  triumph  at  this  story, 
asking  us  at  the  same  time,  whether  in  our  con- 
sciences we  believed  that  the  men  of  any  town  in 
Great  Britain  would,  upon  the  same  offer,  and  at 
the  same  conjuncture,  have  loaden  themselves  with 
their  wives;  or  rather,  whether  they  would  not 
have  been  glad  of  such  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of 
them  ?  To  this  my  very  good  friend,  Tom  Dap- 
perwit,  who  took  upon  him  to  be  the  mouth  of  our 
sex,  replied,  that  they  would  be  very  much  to  blame 
if  they  would  not  do  the  same  good  ofHce  for  the 
women,  considering  that  their  strength  would  be 
greater  and  their  burdens  lighter.  As  we  were 
amusing  ourselves  with  discourses  of  this  nature,  in 
order  to  pass  away  the  evening,  which  now  begins 
to  grow  tedious,  we  fell  into  that  laudable  and  pri- 
mitive diversion  of  questions  and  commands.  I 
was  no  sooner  vested  with  the  regal  authority,  but 
I  enjoined  all  the  ladies,  under  pain  of  my  displea- 
sure, to  tell  the  company  ingenuously,  in  case  they 
had  been  in  the  siege  above-mentioned,  and  iiad  the 
same  offers  made  them  as  the  good  women  of  that 
place,  what  every  one  of  them  would  have  brought 
off  with  her,  and  have  thought  most  worth  the 
saving?  There  were  several  merry  answers  made 
to  my  question,  which  entertained  us  until  bed-time. 
This  filled  my  mind  with  such  a  huddle  of  ideas, 
that,  upon  ray  going  to  sleep,  I  fell  into  the  fol- 
lowing dream : 

'  I  saw  a  town  of  this  island,  which  shall  be  name- 
less, invested  on  every  side,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
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it  so  straitened  as  to  cry  for  quarter.  The  general 
refused  any  other  terms  than  those  granted  to  the 
above-mentioned  town  of  Hensberg,  namely,  that 
the  married  women  might  come  out  with  what  they 
could  bring  along  with  them.  Immediately  the  city 
gates  flew  open,  and  a  female  procession  appeared, 
multitudes  of  the  sex  following  one  another  in  a  row, 
and  staggering  under  their  respective  burdens.  I 
took  my  stand  upon  an  eminence  in  the  enemy's 
camp,  %vhich  was  appointed  for  the  general  rendez- 
vous of  these  female  carriers,  being  very  desirous  to 
look  into  their  several  ladings.  The  hrst  of  them 
had  a  huge  sack  upon  her  shoulders,  which  she  set 
down  with  great  care.  Upon  the  opening  of  it, 
when  I  expected  to  have  seen  her  husband  shot  out 
of  it,  I  found  it  was  filled  with  china-ware.  The 
next  appeared  in  a  more  decent  figure,  carrying  a 
handsome  young  fellow  upon  her  back:  I  could  not 
forbear  commending  the  young  woman  for  her  con- 
jugal affection,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found 
that  she  had  left  the  good  man  at  home,  and  brought 
away  her  gallant  I  saw  the  third,  at  some  distance, 
with  a  little  withered  face  peeping  over  her  shoulder, 
whom  I  could  not  suspect  for  any  but  her  spouse, 
until  upon  her  setting  him  down  I  heard  her  call 
him  dear  pug,  and  found  him  to  be  her  favourite 
monkey.  A  fourth  brought  a  huge  bale  of  cards 
along  with  her ;  and  the  fifth  a  Bolonia  lap-dog ; 
for  her  husband,  it  seems,  being  a  very  burly  man, 
she  thought  it  would  be  less  trouble  for  her  to  bring 
away  little  Cupid.  The  next  was  the  wife  of  a 
rich  usurer,  loaden  with  a  bag  of  gold;  she  told  us 
that  her  spouse  was  very  old,  and  by  the  course  of 
nature  could  not  expect  to  live  long;  and  that  to 
rhcw  her  tender  regards  for  him,  she  had  saved  that 
which  the  poor  man  loved  better  than  his  life.  The 
r.txt  came  towards  us  with  her  son  upon  her  back, 
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who,  we  were  told,  was  the  greatest  rake  in  the 
place,  but  so  much  the  mother's  darling,  that  she 
left  her  husband  behind  with  a  large  family  of  hope- 
ful sons  and  daughters,  for  the  sake  of  this  graceless 
youth. 

*  It  would  be  endless  to  mention  the  several  per- 
sons, with  their  several  loads,  that  appeared  to  me 
in  this  strange  vision.  All  the  place  about  me  was 
covered  with  packs  of  ribbons,  brocades,  embroi- 
dery, and  ten  thousand  other  materials,  sufficient 
to  have  furnished  a  whole  street  of  toy-shops.  One 
of  the  women,  having  a  husband,  who  was  none  of 
the  heaviest,  was  bi'inging  him  off  upon  her  shoul- 
ders, at  the  same  time  that  she  carried  a  great 
bundle  of  Flanders  lace  under  her  arm  ;  but  finding 
herself  so  overloaden,  that  she  could  not  save  both  of 
them,  she  dropped  the  good  man,  and  brought 
away  the  bundle.  In  short,  I  found  but  one  hus- 
band among  this  great  mountain  of  baggage,  who 
was  a  lively  cobler,  that  kicked  and  spurred  all  the 
while  his  wife  was  carrying  him  on,  and,  as  it  was 
said,  had  scarce  passed  a  day  in  his  life  without 
giving  her  the  discipline  of  the  strap. 

'  I  cannot  conclude  mv  letter,  dear  Spec,  without 
telling  thee  one  very  odd  whim  in  this  my  dream. 
I  saw,  methought,  a  dozen  women  employed  in 
bringing  off  one  man ;  1  could  not  guess  who  it 
should  be,  until  upon  his  nearer  approach  I  discover- 
ed thy  short  phiz.  The  women  all  declared  that  it 
was  for  the  sake  of  thy  works,  and  not  thy  person, 
that  they  brought  thee  off,  and  that  it  was  on  con- 
dition that  thou  shouldst  continue  the  Spectator.  If 
thou  thinkest  this  dream  will  make  a  tolerable  one, 
it  is  at  thy  service,  from, 

Dear  Spec, 
Thine,  sleeping  and  waking, 

WILL    HONEYCOMB.' 
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The  ladles  will  see  by  this  letter  what  I  have 
often  told  them,  that  Will  is  one  of  those  old-fashi- 
oned men  of  wit  and  pleasure  of  the  town,  that 
shews  his  parts  by  raillery  on  marriage,  and  one  who 
has  often  tried  his  fortune  that  way  without  success. 
I  cannot  however  dismiss  his  letter,  without  observ- 
ing, that  the  true  story  on  which  it  is  built  does 
honour  to  the  sex,  and  that,  in  order  to  abuse  them, 
the  writer  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  dream 
and  fiction.  O. 
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-Hue  nutas  adjice  septem, 


Et  tot  idem  juvencs ;  et  mox  generosque  nurusque. 
Quarite  nunc,  habeat  quum  nostra  superbia  causam. 

Ovid.  Met.  vi.  182. 

Seven  are  my  daughters  of  a  form  divine, 
With  seven  fair  sons,  an  indefective  Une. 
Cio,  fools,  consider  tJiis,  and  ask  the  cause 
From  wiiich  my  piide  its  strong  presumjitioD  draws. 

CROXAt. 
*  SIR, 

*  You,  who  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  story 
of  Socrates,  must  have  read  how,  upon  his  makr 
ing  a  discourse  concerning  love,  he   pressed   bis 

f)oint  with  so  much  success,  that  all  the  bachelors  ia 
lis  audience  took  a  resolution  to  marry  by  the  firsj 
opportunity,  and  that  all  the  married  men  imme- 
diately took  horse  and  galloped  home  to  their  wives. 
I  am  apt  to  think  your  di-scourses,  in  which  you  have 
drawn  so  many  agreeable  pictures  of  marriage, 
have  had  a  very  good  effect  this  way  in  England.^ 
We  are  obliged  to  you,  at  least,  for  having  taken  otf 

VOL.  XXIJ.  u 
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that  senseless  ridicule,  which  for  many  years  the 
■witlings  of  the  town  have  turned  upon  their  fathers 
and  mothers.  For  my  own  part  I  was  born  in 
wedlock,  and  I  do  not  care  who  knows  it ;  for 
which  reason,  among  many  others,  I  sliould  look 
upon  myself  as  a  most  insufferable  coxcomb,  did  I 
endeavour  to  maintain  that  cuckoldom  was  insepa- 
rable from  marriage,  or  to  make  use  of  husband  and 
wife  as  terms  of  reproach.  Nay,  sir,  I  will  go  one 
step  further,  and  declare  to  you  before  the  who-le 
world,  that  I  am  a  married  man,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  have  so  much  assurance  as  not  to  be  ashamed 
of  what  1  have  done. 

'  Among  the  several  pleasures  that  accompany 
this  state  of  life,  and  which  you  have  described  in 
your  former  papers,  there  are  two  you  have  not 
taken  notice  of,  and  which  are  seldom  cast  into  the 
account  by  those  who  write  on  this  subject.  You 
must  have  observed,  in  your  speculations  on  human 
nature,  that  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to  the  mind 
of  man  than  power  or  dominion  ;  and  this  I  think 
myself  amply  possessed  of,  as  I  am  the  father  of  a 
family.  I  am  perpetually  taken  up  in  giving  out 
orders,  in  prescribing  duties,  in  hearing  parties,  in 
administering  justice,  and  in  distributing  rewards 
and  punishments.  To  speak  in  the  language  of  the 
centurion,  I  say  unto  one,  Go,  and  he  goeth  ;  and 
to  another,  Come,  and  he  cometh:  and  to  my  servant, 
Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.  In  short,  sir,  I  look  upon 
my  family  as  a  patriarchal  sovereignty,  in  which  I 
am  myself  both  king  and  priest.  All  great  govern- 
ments are  nothing  else  but  clusters  of  these  little 
private  royalties,  and  therefore  I  consider  the 
masters  of  families  as  small  deputy-governors  pre- 
siding over  the  several  little  parcels  and  divisions  of 
their  fellow-subjects.  As  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
the  administration  of  my  government  in  particular, 
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so  I  look  upon  myself  not  only  as  a  more  useful,  but 
as  a  much  greater  and  happier  man  than  any  bache- 
lor in  England,  of  my  own  rank  and  condition. 

'  There  is  another  accidental  advantage  in  mar- 
riage, which  has  likewise  fallen  to  my  share ;  I 
mean  the  having  a  multitude  of  children.  These 
I  cannot  but  regard  as  very  great  blessings.  When  I 
see  ray  little  troop  before  me,  I  rejoice  in  the  ad- 
ditions which  I  have  made  to  my  species,  to  my 
country,  and  to  my  religion,  in  having  produced 
such  a  number  of  reasonable  creatures,  citizens,  and 
Christians.  I  am  pleased  to  see  myself  thus  per- 
petuated; and  as  there  is  no  production  comparable 
to  that  of  a  human  creature,  1  am  more  proud  of 
having  been  the  occasion  of  ten  such  glorious  pro- 
ductions, than  if  I  had  built  a  hundred  pyramids  at 
my  own  expense,  or  published  as  many  volumes  of 
the  finest  wit  and  learning.  In  what  a  beautiful 
light  has  the  holy  scripture  represented  Abdon,  one 
of  the  judges  of  Israel,  who  had  forty  sons  and 
thirty  grandsons,  that  rode  on  threescore  and  ten 
ass-colts,  according  to  the  magniHcence  of  the  eastern 
countries !  How  must  tlie  heart  of  the  old  man  re- 
joice, when  he  saw  such  a  beautiful  procession  of 
ills  own  descendants,  such  a  numerous  cavalcade  of 
his  own  raising!  For  my  own  part,  1  can  sit  in  my 
parlourvvith  great  content,  when  I  take  a  review 
of  half  a  dozen  of  my  little  boys  mounting  upon 
hobby-horses,  and  of  as  many  little  girls  tutoring 
their  babies,  each  of  them  endeavouring  to  excel 
the  rest,  and  to  do  something  that  may  gain  my  fa- 
vour and  approbation.  I  cannot  question  but  lie 
who  has  blessed  me  with  so  many  cliildren,  will 
assist  my  endeavours  in  providing  for  them.  There 
is  one  tiling  I  am  able  to  give  each  of  them,  which 
is  a  virtuous  education.  1  think  it  is  sir  Francis 
IJacon's  observation,  that  in  a  numerous  family  of 
u  2 
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children,  the  eldest  is  often  spoiled  by  the  prospect 
of  an  estate,  and  the  youngest  by  being  the  darling 
of  the  parent ;  but  that  some  one  or  other  in  the 
middle,  who  has  not  perhaps  been  regarded,  has 
made  his  way  in  the  world,  and  overtopped  the 
rest.  It  is  my  business  to  implant  in  every  one  of 
my  children  the  same  seeds  of  industry,  and  the 
same  honest  principles.  By  this  means  I  think  I 
have  a  fair  chance,  that  one  or  other  of  them  may 
grow  considerable  in  some  or  other  way  of  life, 
whether  it  be  in  the  army,  or  in  the  fleet,  in  trade, 
or  any  of  the  three  learned  professions ;  for  you 
must  know,  sir,  that,  from  long  experience  and  ob- 
servation, I  am  persuaded  of  what  seeii^s  a  paradox 
to  most  of  those  with  whom  I  converse,  namely, 
that  a  man  who  has  many  children,  and  gives  them 
a  good  education,  is  more  likely  to  raise  a  family, 
than  he  who  has  but  one,  notwithstanding  he  leaves 
him  his  whole  estate.  For  this  reason  I  cannot  for- 
bear amusing  myself  with  finding  out  a  general,  an 
admiral,  or  an  alderman  of  London,  a  divine,  a  phy- 
sician, or  a  lawyer,  among  my  little  people  who  are 
now  perhaps  in  petticoats ;  and  when  I  see  the  mo- 
therly airs  of  my  little  daughters  when  they  are 
playing  with  their  puppets,  I  cannot  but  flatter  my- 
self that  their  husbands  and  children  will  be  happy 
in  the  possession  of  such  wives  and  mothers. 

*  If  you  are  a  father,  you  will  not  perhaps  think 
this  letter  impertinent ;  but  if  you  are  a  single  man, 
you  will  not  know  the  meaning  of  it,  and  probably 
throw  it  into  the  fire.  AN'hatever  you  determine  of 
it,  you  may  assure  yourself  that  it  comes  from  one 
who  is 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

and  well-wisher, 

O,  PHILOGAMVS/ 
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Durum.    Sed  lerius  fit  patienti& 
Quicquid  conigtie  est  ncfas. 

HoR,  1  OiK  xxiv.  19. 

'Tis  hard  :  but  when  \vp  needs  must  bear, 
Enduring  patience  makes  the  burden  light. 

Cheech. 

As  some  of  the  finest  compositions  among  the  an- 
cients are  iii  allegory,  I  have  endeavoured,  in  se- 
veral of  my  papers,  to  revive  that  way  of  writing, 
and  hope  I  have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful  in 
it ;  for  I  find  there  is  always  a  great  demand  for 
those  particular  papers,  and  cannot  but  observe  that 
several  authors  have  endeavoured  of  late  to  excel  in 
works  of  this  nature.  Among  these,  I  do  not  know 
any  one  who  has  succeeded  better  than  a  very  inge- 
nious gentleman,  to  whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  fol- 
lowing piece,  and  who  was  the  author  of  the  vision 
in  the  4G0th  paper.  O. 

How  are  we  tortured  with  the  absence  of  what  we 
covet  to  possess,  when  it  appears  to  be  lost  to  us ! 
What  excursions  does  the  soul  make  in  imagination 
after  it!  and  how  does  it  turn  into  itself  again,  more 
foolishly  fond  and  dejected  at  the  disappointment  ! 
Our  grief,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  reason, 
which  might  restrain  it,  searches  to  find  a  further 
nourishment.  It  calls  uj)on  niemory  to  relate  the 
several  passages  and  circumstances  of  satLsfaction 
which  we  formerl)-  enjoyed ;  the  pleasures  we  pur- 
chased by  those  riches  that  are  taken  from  us ;  or 
the  power  and  splendour  of  our  departed  honours  ; 
u3 
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or  the  voice,  the  words,  the  looks,  the  temper,  and 
affections  of  our  friends  that  are  deceased.  It  needs 
must  happen  from  hence  that  the^  passion  should 
often  swell  to  such  a  size  as  to  burst  the  heart  which 
contains  it,  if  time  did  not  make  these  circumstances 
less  strong  and  lively,  so  that  reason  should  become 
a  more  equal  match  for  the  passion,  or  if  another  de- 
sire which  becomes  more  present  did  not  overpower 
them  with  a  livelier  representation.  These  are 
thoughts  which  I  had  when  I  fell  into  a  kind  of 
vision  upon  this  subject,  and  ma)'  therefore  stand 
for  a  proper  introduction  to  a  relation  of  it. 

I  found  myself  upon  a  naked  shore,  with  company 
whose  afflicted  countenances  witnessed  their  con- 
ditions. Before  us  flowed  a  water,  deep,  silent,  and 
called  the  River  of  Tears,  which,  issuing  from  two 
fountains  on  an  upper  ground,  encompassed  an 
island  that  lay  before  us.  The  boat  which  plied  in 
it  was  old  and  shattered,  having  been  sometimes 
overset  by  the  impatience  and  haste  of  single  pas- 
sengers to  arrive  at  the  other  side.  This  imme- 
diately was  brought  to  us  by  Misfortune  who  steers 
it,  and  we  were  all  preparing  to  take  our  places,  when 
there  appeared  a  woman  of  a  mild  and  composed 
behaviour,  who  began  to  deter  us  from  it,  by  repre- 
senting the  dangers  which  would  attend  our  voyage. 
Hereupon  some  who  knew  her  for  Patience,  and 
some  of  those  too  who  until  then  cried  the  loudest, 
were  persuaded  by  her,  and  returned  back.  The 
rest  of  us  went  in,  and  she  (whose  good-nature 
would  not  suffer  her  to  forsake  persons  in  trouble) 
desired  leave  to  accompany  us,  that  she  might  at 
least  administer  some  small  comfort  or  advice  while 
we  sailed.  We  were  no  sooner  embarked  but  the 
boat  was  pushed  off,  the  sheet  was  spread  ;  and 
being  filled  with  sighs,  which  are  the  winds  of  that 
countr}-^,  we  made  a  passage  to  the  further  bank, 
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through  several  difficulties  of  which  the  most  of  us 
seemed  utterly  regardless. 

When  we  landed,  we  perceived  the  island  to  be 
strangely  overcast  with  fogs,  which  no  brightness 
could  pierce,  so  that  a  kind  of  gloomy  horror  sat 
always  brooding  over  it.  This  had  something  in  it 
very  shocking  to  easy  tempers,  insomuch  that  some 
others,  whom  Patience  had  by  this  time  gained  over, 
left  us  here,  and  privily  conveyed  them>^elves  round 
tlie  verge  of  the  island,  to  find  a  ford  by  which  she 
told  them  they  might  escape. 

For  my  part,  I  still  went  along  with  those  who 
were  for  piercing  into  the  centre  of  the  place ;  and 
joining  ourselves  to  others  whom  we  found  upon  the 
same  journey,  we  marched  solemnly  as  at  a  funeral, 
through  bordering  hedges  of  rosemary,  and  through 
a  grove  of  yew-trees,  which  love  to  overshadow  tombs 
and  flourish  in  church-yards.  Here  we  heard  on 
every  side  the  wailings  and  complaints  of  several  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  cast  themselves  disconso- 
lately at  the  feet  of  trees ;  and  as  we  chanced  to 
approach  any  of  these,  we  might  perceive  them 
wringing  their  hands,  beating  their  breasts,  tearing 
their  hair,  or  after  some  other  manner  visibly  agi- 
tated with  vexation.  Our  sorrows  were  heightened 
by  the  influence  of  what  we  heard  and  saw,  and  one 
of  our  number  was  wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch 
of  wildness,  as  to  talk  of  hanging  himself  upon 
a  bough  which  shot  temptingly  across  the  path 
we  travelled  in  ;  but  he  was  restrained  from  it  by 
the  kind  endeavours  of  our  above-mentioned  com- 
panion. 

We  had  now  gotten  into  the  most  dusky,  silent 
part  of  the  island,  and  by  the  redoubled  sounds  of 
sighs,  which  made  a  doleful  whistling  in  thebranchCvS, 
the  thickness  of  air,  which  occasioned  faintitih 
respiration,   and   the  violent  throWnngs   of  heart 
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vhich  more  and  more  affected  us,  we  found  tliat 
we  approached  the  Grotto  of  Grief.     It  was  a  wide, 
hollow,  and  melancholy  cave,  sunk  deep  in  a  dale, 
and  watered  by  rivulets  that  had  a  colour  between 
red  and  black.     These  crept  slow  and  half  congeal- 
ed amongst   its  windings,    and  mixed  their  heavy 
murmurs  with  the  echo  of  groans  that  rolled  through 
all  the  passages.     In  the  most  retired  parts  of  it  sat 
the  doleful  being  herself;  the  path  to  her  was  strewed 
with  goads,  stings,  and  thorns;  and  her  throne  on 
which  she  sat  was  broken  into  a  rock,  with  ragged 
pieces  pointing  upwards  for  her  to  lean  upon.     A 
heavy  mist  hung   above  her ;    her  head  oppressed 
with  it  reclined  upon  her  arm.     Thus  did  she  reign 
over  her  disconsolate  subjects,  full  of  herself  to  stu- 
pidity, in  eternal  pensiveness,  and  the  profoundest 
silence.     On  one  side  of  her  stood  Dejection  just 
dropping  into  a  swoon,  and  Paleness  wasting  to  a 
skeleton ;    on  the  other  side  were  Care   inwardly 
tormented  with  imaginations,  and  Anguish  suffering 
outward  troubles  to  suck  the  blood  from  her  heart 
in  the  shape  of  vultures.     The  whole  vault  had  a 
genuine  dismalness  in   it,    which  a   few   scattered 
lamps,  whose  bluish  flames  arose  and  sunk  in  their 
urns,  discovered  to  our  eyes  with  increase.     Some 
of  us  fell  down,  overcome  and  spent  with  what  they 
suffered  in  the  way,  and  were  given  over  to  those 
tormentors  that  stood  on  either  hand  of  the  pre- 
sence ;  others,  galled  and  mortified  with  pain,  re- 
covered the  entrance,  where  Patience,  whom  we  had 
left  behind,  was  still  waiting  to  receive  us. 

With  her  (whose  company  was  now  become  more 
grateful  to  us  by  the  want  we  had  found  of  her)  we 
winded  round  the  grotto,  and  ascended  at  the  back 
of  it,  out  of  the  mournful  dale  in  whose  bottom  it 
Jay.  On  this  eminence  we  halted,  by  her  advice, 
to  pant  for  breath ;  and  lifting  our  eyes,  which  until 
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then  were  fixed  downwards,  felt  a  sullen  sort  of 
satisfaction,  in  observing  through  the  shades  what 
numbers  had  entered  the  island.  This  satisfaction, 
which  appears  to  have  ill-nature  in  it,  was  excuse- 
able,  because  it  happened  at  a  time  when  we  were 
too  much  taken  up  with  our  own  concern,  to  have 
respect  to  that  of  others;  and  therefore  we  did  not 
consider  them  as  suffering,  but  ourselves  as  not 
suffering  in  the  most  forlorn  estate.  It  had  also  the 
groundwork  of  humanity  and  compassion  in  it, 
though  the  mind  was  then  too  dark  and  too  deeply 
engaged  to  perceive  it ;  but  as  we  proceeded  on- 
wards, it  began  to  discover  itself,  and,  from  observ- 
ing that  others  were  unhappy,  we  came  to  question 
one  another,  when  it  was  that  we  met,  and  what 
were  the  sad  occasions  that  brought  us  together. 
Then  we  heard  our  stories,  we  compared  them,  we 
mutually  gave  and  received  pity,  and  so  by  degrees 
became  tolerable  company. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  troublesome  road  was 
thus  deceived ;  at  length  the  openings  among  the 
trees  grew  larger,  the  air  seemed  thinner,  it  lay 
with  less  oppression  upon  us,  and  we  could  now 
and  then  discern  track.s  in  it  of  a  lighter  greyness, 
like  the  breakings  of  day,  short  in  duration,  much 
enlivening,  and  called  in  that  country  gleams  of 
amusement.  Within  a  short  while  tiiese  gleams  be- 
gan to  appear  more  frecjuent,  and  then  brighter  and 
of  a  longer  continuance:  the  sighs  that  hitherto 
filled  the  air  with  so  much  dolefiilness,  altered  to 
the  sound  of  common  breezes,  and  in  general  the 
horrors  of  tiie  island  were  abated. 

When  we  had  arrived  at  last  at  the  ford  by  which 
we  were  to  pa.ss  out,  we  met  with  those  fashionable 
mourners  who  had  been  ferried  over  along  with  us, 
and  who,  being  unwilling  to  go  as  far  as  we,  had 
coa.sfed  by  the  shore  to  find  the  place,  where  they 
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waited  our  coming;  that  by  shewing  themselves  to 
the  world  only  at  the  time  when  we  did,  they  might 
seem  also  to  have  been  among  the  troubles  of  the 
grotto.  Here  the  waters  that  rolled  on  the  other 
side  so  deep  and  silent,  were  much  dried  up,  and  it 
was  an  easier  matter  for  us  to  wade  over. 

The  river  being  crossed,  we  were  received  uj)on 
the  further  bank,  by  our  friends  and  acquaintance, 
whom  comfort  had  brought  out  to  congratulate 
our  appearance  in  the  world  again.  Some  of  these 
blamed  us  for  staying  so  long  away  from  them, 
others  advised  us  against  all  temptiilions  of  going 
back  again;  every  one  was  cautious  not  to  renew 
our  trouble,  by  asking  any  particulars  of  the  journey ; 
and  all  concluded  that,  in  a  case  of  so  nmch  me- 
lancholy and  affliction,  we  could  not  have  made 
choice  of  a  fitter  companion  than  Patience.  Here 
Patience,  appearing  serene  at  her  praises,  delivered 
us  over  to  Comfort.  Comfort  smiled  at  his  receiving 
the  charge ;  immediately  the  sky  purpled  on  that 
gide  to  which  he  turned,  and  double  day  at  once 
xiroke  in  upon  me. 
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Melius,  pejus,  prosit,  obsit,  nil  tident,  nisi  quod  lubet. 
Ter.  Heaut.  Act.  iv.  Sc.  1, 
Better  or  worse,  profitable  or  disadvantageous,   they  see 
nothing  but  what  they  list. 

When  men  read,  they  taste  the  matter  with  which 
they  are  entertained,  according  as  their  own  respec- 
tive studies  and  inclinations  have  prepared  them, 
and  make  their  reflections  accordingly.  Some,  pe- 
rusing Roman  writers,  would  find  in  them,  what- 
ever the  subject  of  the  discourses  were,  parts  which 
implied  the  grandeur  of  that  people  in  their  warfare, 
or  their  politics.  As  for  my  part,  who  am  a  mere 
Spectator,  I  drew  this  morning  conclusions  of  their 
eminence  in  what  I  think  great,  to  wit,  in  having 
worthy  sentiments,  from  the  reading  a  comedy  of 
Terence.  The  play  was  the  Self-Tormentor.  It  is 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  a  perfect  picture  of 
human  life,  but  I  did  not  observe  in  the  whole  one 
passage  that  could  raise  a  laugh.  How  well-dis- 
posed must  that  people  be,  who  could  be  entertained 
with  satisfaction  by  so  sober  and  polite  mirth!  In  the 
first  scene  of  the  comedy,  when  one  of  the  old  men 
accuses  the  other  of  impertinence  for  interposing  in 
his  affairs,  he  answers,  '  I  am  a  man,  and  cannot 
help  fueling  any  sorrow  that  can  arrive  at  man*.' 
It  is  said  this  sentence  was  received  with  an  univer- 

*  Jloiro  sum,  cl  uiliil  kutruinum  ii  mc  ulienum  puio. 

I  am  a  man  ;  and  ail  calamities, 

That  touch  hiiniauitv,  come  home  to  me. 

COLMAN. 
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sal  applause.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  argument 
of  the  general  good  understanding  of  a  people,  than 
a  sudden  consent  to  give  their  approbation  of  a 
sentiment  which  has  no  emotion  in  it.  If  it  were 
spoken  with  never  so  great  skill  in  the  actor,  the 
manner  of  uttering  that  sentence  could  have  nothing 
in  it  which  could  strike  any  but  people  of  the  greatest 
humanity,  nay  people  elegant  and  skilful  in  obser- 
vations upon  it.  It  is  possible  he  might  have  laid 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  and,  with  a  winning  insinu- 
ation in  his  countenance,  expressed  to  his  neighbour 
that  he  was  a  man  who  made  his  case  his  own ;  yet 
I  will  engage  a  player  in  Covent-garden  might  hit 
such  an  attitude  a  thousand  times  before  he  would 
have  been  regarded.  I  have  heard  that  a  minister 
of  state  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  had  all 
manner  of  books  and  ballads  brought  to  him,  of 
what  kind  soever,  and  took  great  notice  how  much 
they  took  with  the  people ;  upon  which  he  would, 
and  certainly  might,  very  well  judge  of  their  pre- 
sent dispositions,  and  the  most  proper  way  of  ap- 
plying them  according  to  his  own  purposes.  What 
passes  on  the  stage,  and  the  reception  it  meets  with 
from  the  audience,  is  a  very  useful  instruction  of 
this  kind.  According  to  what  you  may  observe  there 
on  our  stage,  you  see  them  often  moved  so  directly 
against  all  common  sense  and  humanity,  that  you 
would  be  apt  to  pronounce  us  a  nation  of  savages. 
It  cannot  be  called  a  mistake  of  what  is  pleasant, 
but  the  very  contrary  to  it  is  what  most  assuredly 
takes  with  them.  The  other  night  an  old  woman 
carried  off  with  a  pain  in  her  side,  with  all  the  dis- 
tortions and  anguish  of  countenance  which  is  natural 
to  one  in  that  condition,  was  laughed  and  clapped 
off  the  stage.  Terence's  comedy,  which  I  am  speak- 
ing of,  is  indeed  written  as  if  he  hoped  to  please 
none  but  such  as  had  as  good  a  taste  as  himself.    I 
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could  not  but  r^ect  upon  the  natural  description  of 
the  innocent  young  woman  made  by  the  servant  to 
his  roaster,  *  When  I  came  to  the  house,'  said  he, 
*  en  old  woman  opened  the  door,  and  I  followed 
her  in,  because  I  could,  by  entering  upon  them  un- 
awares, better  observe  what  was  your  mistress's  or- 
dinary manner  of  spending  her  time,  the  only  way 
of  judging  any  one's  inclinations  and  genius.  I 
found  her  at  her  needle  in  a  sort  of  second  ipourn- 
ing,  which  she  wore  for  an  aunt  she  had  lately  lost. 
She  had  nothing  on  but  what  shewed  she  dressed 
only  for  herself.  Her  hair  hung  negligently  about 
her  shoulders.  She  had  none  of  the  arts  with  which 
others  use  to  set  themselves  off,  but  had  that  negli- 
gence of  person  which  is  remarkable  in  those  who 
are  careful  of  their  minds.  Then  she  had  a  maid 
who  was  at  work  near  her  that  was  a  slattern,  be- 
cause her  mistress  was  careless;  which  I  take  to  be 
-another  argument  of  your  security  in  her;  for  the 
go-betweens  (rf"  women  of  intrigue  are  rewarded  too 
well  to  be  dirty.  When  you  were  named,  and  I 
told  her  you  desired  to  see  her,  she  threw  down 
her  work  for  joy,  covered  her  face,  and  decently 
hid  her  tears.'  He  must  be  a  very  good  actor,  and 
draw  attention  rather  from  his  own  character  than 
the  words  of  the  author,  that  coald  gain  it  among 
us  for  this  speech,  though  so  full  of  nature  and  good 
sense. 

The  intolerable  folly  and  confidence  of  players 
putting  in  words  of  their  own,  docs  in  a  great  mea- 
sure feed  the  absurd  taste  of  the  audience.  But  how- 
ever that  is,  it  is  ordinary  for  a  cluster  of  coxcombs 
to  take  up  the  house  to  themselves,  and  equally  in- 
sult both  the  actors  and  the  company.  These  sa- 
vages, who  want  all  manner  of  regard  and  deference 
to  the  rest  of  mankind,  come  only  to  shew  themselves 
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to  us,  without  any  other  purpose  than  to  let  U8 
know  they  despise  us. 

The  gross  of  an  audience  is  composed  of  two  sorts 
of  people,  those  who  know  no  pleasure  but  of  the 
body,  and  those  who  improve  or  command  corpo- 
real pleasures,  by  the  addition  of  fine  sentiments  of 
the  mind.  At  present  the  intelligent  part  of  the 
company  are  wholly  subdued  by  the  insurrections 
of  those  who  know  no  satisfactions  but  what  they 
have  in  common  with  all  other  animals. 

This  is  the  reason  that  when  a  scene  tending  to 
procreation  is  acted,  you  see  the  whole  pit  in  such  a 
chuckle,  and  old  lechers,  with  mouths  open,  stare  at 
the  loose  gesticulations  on  the  stage  with  shameful 
earnestness;  when  the  justcst  pictures  of  human  life 
in  its  calm  dignity,  and  the  properest  sentiments  for 
the  conduct  of  it,  pass  by  like  mere  narration,  as 
conducing  only  to  somewhat  much  better  which  is 
to  come  after.  I  have  seen  the  whole  house  at  some 
times  in  so  proper  a  disposition,  that  indeed  I  have 
trembled  for  the  boxes,  and  feared  the  entertain- 
ment would  end  in  the  representation  of  the  rape  of 
the  Sabines. 

I  would  not  be  understood  in  this  talk  to  argue 
that  nothing  is  tolerable  on  the  stage  but  what  has  an 
immediate  tendency  to  the  promotion  of  virtue.  On 
the  contrary,  I  can  allow,  provided  there  is  nothing 
against  the  interests  of  virtue,  and  is  not  offensive  to 
good  manners,  that  things  of  an  indifferent  nature 
may  be  represented.  For  this  reason  I  have  no  ex- 
ception to  the  well-drawn  rusticities  in  the  Country 
Wake;  and  there  is  something  so  miraculously  plea- 
sant in  Dogget's  acting  the  awkward  triumph  and 
comic  sorrow  of  Hob  in  different  circumstances,  that 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  stay  away  whenever  it  is  acted. 
All  that  vexes  me  is,  that  the  gallantry  of  taking  the 
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cudgels  for  Gloucestershire,  with  the  pride  of  heart 
in  tucking  himself  up,  and  taking  aim  at  his  adver- 
sary, as  well  as  the  other's  protestation  in  the  hu- 
manity of  low  romance,  that  he  could  not  promise 
the  'squire  to  break  Hob's  head,  but  he  would,  if  he 
could,  do  it  in  love ;  then  flourish  and  begin  :  I  saj 
what  vexes  me  is,  that  such  excellent  touches  as 
these,  as  well  as  the  'squire's  being  out  of  all  pa- 
tience at  Hob's  success,  and  venturing  himself  into 
the  crowd,  are  circumstances  hardly  taken  notice  of, 
and  the  height  of  the  jest  is  only  in  the  very  point 
that  heads  are  broken.  I  am  confident  were  there  a 
scene  written,  wherein  Penkethman  should  break  his 
leg  by  wrestling  with  Bullock,  and  Dicky  come  in  to 
set  it,  without  one  word  said  but  what  should  be  ac- 
cording to  the  exact  rules  of  surgery  in  making  this 
extension,  and  binding  up  the  leg,  the  whole  house 
should  be  in  a  roar  of  applause  at  the  dissembled  an- 
guish of  the  patient,  the  help  given  by  him  who  threw 
him  down,  and  the  handy  address  and  arch  looks  of 
the  surgeon.  To  enumerate  the  entrance  of  ghosts, 
the  embattling  of  armies,  the  noise  of  heroes  in  love, 
with  a  thousand  other  enormities,  would  be  to  trans- 
gress the  bounds  of  tliis  paper,  for  which  reason  it  is 
possible  they  may  have  hereafter  distinct  discourses; 
not  forgetting  any  of  the  audience  who  shall  set  up 
for  actors,  and  interrupt  the  play  on  the  stage;  and 
players  who  shall  prefer  the  applause  of  fools,  to  that 
of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  company. 

T. 

POSTSCIUPT  TO  SPECTATOR,  N"  502. 

X.  B.  There  arc  in  the  play  of  the  Self-Tor- 
mentor of  Terence,  which  is  allowed  a  most  ex- 
cellent comedy,  several  incidents  which  would  draw 
tears  from  any  man  of  sense,  and  not  one  which 
would  move  his  laughter.--  Spect.  in  folio,  N"521. 
X  2 
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This  speculation,  N"  50^,  is  controverted  in  the 
Guard.  N"  59,  by  a  writer  under  the  fictitious  name 
of  Jolin  Lizard;  perhaps  Dr.  Edw.  Young. 


N-'SOS.    TUESDAY,  OCT.  7,  1712. 


■     Delco  omnes  dehinc  ex  animo  viuUeres. 

Ter.  Eun.  Act.  ii.  Sc,  3. 

From  hencoforward  I  blot  out  of  my  thoughts  all  memory 
of  woinuakiiid. 

'   MR.  SPECTATOR, 

*  You  have  often  mentioned  with  great  vehemence 
and  indignation  the  misbehaviour  of  people  at 
church ;  but  I  am  at  present  to  talk  to  you  on  that 
Subject,  and  complam  to  you  of  one,  whom  at  the 
same  time  I  know  not  what  to  accuse  of,  except  it 
be  looking  too  well  there,  and  diverting  the  eyes  of 
the  congregation  to  that  one  object.  However,  I 
have  this  to  say,  that  she  might  have  staid  at  her  own 
parish,  and  not  come  to  perplex  those  who  ar-  other- 
wise intent  upon  their  duty. 

*  Last  Sunday  was  seven-night  I  went  into  a  church 
not  far  from  London-bridge ;  but  I  wish  I  had  been 
contented  to  go  to  my  own  parish,  I  am  sure  it  had 
been  better  for  me ;  I  say  I  went  to  church  thither, 
and  got  into  a  pew  very  near  the  pulpit.  I  had 
hardly  been  accommodated  with  a  seat,  before  there 
entered  into  the  aisle  a  young  lady  in  the  very  bloom 
of  youth  and  beauty,  and  dressed  in  the  most  elegant 
manner  imaginable.  Her  form  was  such  that  it  en- 
gaged the  eyes  of  the  whole  congregation  in  an  in- 
stant;, and  mine  among  the  rest.     Though  we  were 
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all  thus  fixed  upon  her,  she  was  not  in  the  least  out 
of  countenance,  or  under  the  least  disorder,  though 
unattended  by  any  one,  and  not  seeming  to  know 
particularly  where  to  place  herself.     However,    she 
had  not  in  the  least  a  confident  aspect,  but  niovxd  on 
with  the  most  graceful  modesty,  every  one  making 
way  until  she  came  to  a  seat  just  over  against  that  in 
which  I  was  placed.     The  deputy  of  the  ward  sat  in 
that  pew,  and  she  stood  opposite  to  him,  and  at  a 
glance  into  the  seat,  though  she  did  not  appear  the 
least  acquainted  with  the  gentleman,  was  let  in,  with 
a  confusion  that  spoke  much  admiration  at  the  no- 
velty of  the  thing.     The  service  immediately  began, 
and  she  composed  herself  for  it  with  an  air  of  so 
much  goodness  and  sweetness,  that  the  confession 
which  she  uttered,  so  as  to  be  heard  where  I  sat, 
appeared  an  act  of  humiliation  more  than  she  had  oc- 
casion for.    The  truth  is,  her  beauty  had  something 
so  innocent,  and  yet  so  sublime,  that  we  all  gazed 
upon   her  like  a  phantom.       None  of  the  pictures 
which  we  behold  of  the  best  Italian  painters  have 
any  thing  like  the  spirit  which  appeared  in  her  coun- 
tenance, at  the  different  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
several  parts  of  divine  service.   That  gratitude  and 
joy  at  a  thanksgiving,  that  lowliness  and  sorrow  at  the 
prayers  for  the  sick  and  distressed,  that  triumph  at  the 
passages  which  gave  instances  of  the  divine  mere}', 
which  appeared  respectively  in  her  aspect,  will  be  in 
my  memory  to  my  last  hour.     I  protest  to  you,  sir, 
she  suspended  the  devotion  of  every  one  around  her; 
and  the  ease  she  did  every  thing  with  soon  dispersed 
the  churlish  dislike  and  hesitation  in  approving  what 
is  excellent,    too  frequent  among    us,    to  a  gene- 
ral attention  and  entertainment  in   observing    her 
behaviour.     All  the  while  that  we  were  gazing  at 
her,  she  took  notice  of  no  object  about  her,  but  had 
an  art  of  seeming  awkwardly  attentive,   whatever 
X  3 
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else  her  eyes  were  accidentally  thrown  upon.  One 
thing  indeed  was  particular,  she  stood  the  whole 
service,  and  never  kneeled  or  sat :  I  do  not  ques- 
tion but  that  was  to  shew  herself  with  the  greater 
advantage,  and  set  forth  to  better  grace  her  hands 
and  arms,  lifted  up  with  the  most  ardent  devotion  ; 
and  her  bosom,  the  fairest  that  ever  was  seen,  bare 
to  observation;  while  she,  you  must  think,  knew 
nothing  of  the  concern  she  gave  others,  any  other 
than  as  an  example  of  devotion,  that  threw  herself 
out,  without  regard  to  dress  or  garment,  all  contri- 
tion, and  loose  of  all  worldly  regards,  in  ecstasy  of 
devotion.  Well ;  now  the  organ  was  to  play  a  vo- 
luntary, and  she  was  so  skilful  in  music,  and  so 
touched  with  it,  that  she  kept  time  not  only  with 
some  motion  of  her  head,  but  also  with  a  different 
air  in  her  countenance.  When  the  music  was  strong 
and  bold,  she  looked  exalted,  but  serious ;  when 
lively  and  airy,  she  was  smiling  and  gracious  ;  when 
the  notes  were  more  soft  and  languishing,  she  was 
kind  and  full  of  pity.  When  she  had  now  made  it 
visible  to  the  whole  congregatiun,  by  her  motion  and 
ear,  that  she  could  dance,  and  she  wanted  now  only 
to  inform  us  that  she  could  sing  too ;  when  the  psalm 
was  given  out,  her  voice  was  distinguished  above  all 
the  rest,  or  rather  people  did  not  exert  their  own, 
in  order  to  hear  her.  Never  was  any  heard  so  sweet 
and  so  strong.  The  organist  observed  it,  and  he 
thought  fit  to  play  to  her  only,  and  she  swelled  every 
note,  when  she  found  she  had  thrown  us  all  out,  and 
had  the  last  verse  to  herself  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
whole  congregation  was  intent  upon  her,  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  see  in  the  cathedrals  they  are  on  the 
person  who  sings  alone  the  anthem.  Well;  it  canie 
at  last  to  the  sermon,  and  our  young  lady  would  not 
lose  her  part  in  that  neither;  for  she  fixed  her  eye 
upon  the  preacher,  and  as  he  said  any  thing  she  ap- 
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proved,  with  one  of  Charles  Mather's  fine  tablets  she 
set  down  the  sentence,  at  once  shewing  ha-  fine  hand, 
the  gold  pen,  her  readiness  in  writing,  and  her  judg- 
ment in  choosing  what  to  write.  To  sum  up  what  I 
intend  by  this  long  and  particular  account,  I  mean 
to  appeal  to  you,  whether  it  is  reasonable  that  such  a 
creature  as  this  shall  come  from  a  jaunty  part  of  the 
town,  and  give  herself  such  violent  airs,  to  the 
disturbance  of  an  innocent  and  inoffensive  congre- 
gation, with  her  sublimities.  Tlie  fact,  I  assure  you, 
was  as  I  have  related:  but  I  had  like  to  have  forgot 
another  very  considerable  particular.  As  soon  as 
church  was  done,  she  immediately  stepped  out  of 
her  pew,  and  fell  into  the  finest  pitty-patty  air,  for- 
sooth, wonderfully  out  of  countenance,  tossing  her 
head  up  and  down,  as  she  swam  along  the  body  of 
the  church.  I,  with  several  others  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, followed  her  out,  and  saw  her  hold  up  her 
fan  to  a  hackney-coach  at  a  distance,  who  imme- 
diately came  up  to  her,  and  she  whipped  into  it 
with  great  nimbleness,  pulled  the  door  with  a  bow- 
ing mien,  as  if  she  had  been  used  to  a  better  glass. 
She  said  aloud,  "  You  know  where  to  go,"  and  drove 
off.  By  this  time  the  best  of  the  congregation  was 
at  the  church-door,  and  I  could  hear  some  say,  "  A 
very  fine  lady;"  others,  "  I'll  warrant  you,  she  is  no 
better  than  she  should  be : "  and  one  very  wise  old 
lady  said,  she  ought  to  have  been  taken  up.  Mr. 
Spectator,  I  think  this  matter  lies  wholly  before  you: 
for  the  offence  does  not  come  under  any  law,  though 
it  is  apparent  this  creature  came  among  u:,  only  to 
give  herself  airs,  and  enjoy  her  full  swing  in  being  ad- 
mired. I  desire  you  will  print  this,  that  she  may 
be  confined  to  her  own  parish;  for  I  can  assure  you 
there  is  no  attending  any  thing  else  in  a  place  where 
she  is  a  novelty.  She  has  been  talked  of  among  us 
ever  since  imder  the  name  of  "  the  pliantom:"  but  I 
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"U'ould  advise  lier  to  come  no  more ;  for  there  is  so 
strong  a  party  made  by  the  women  against  her,  that 
she  must  expect  they  will  not  be  excelled  a  second 
time  in  so  outrageous  a  manner,  without  doing  her 
some  insult.  Young  women,  who  assume  after  this 
rate,  and  affect  exposing  themselves  to  view  in  con- 
gregations at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  are  not  so 
mischievous,  because  they  are  rivalled  by  more  of  the 
.same  ambition,  who  will  not  let  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany be  particular:  but  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
congregation  where  I  was,  I  desire  you  to  keep 
these  agreeable  disturbances  out  of  the  city,  where 
sobriety  of  manners  is  still  preserved,  and  all  glaring 
and  ostentatious  behaviour,  even  in  things  laudable, 
discountenanced.  I  wish  you  may  never  see  the 
phantom,  and  am, 

Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant, 

T.  UALPH  WONDER.' 
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Leptts  tiite  es,  it  pulpameritum  qumis. 

Ter.  Eun.  Act.  iii.  Sc.  1. 

You  are  a  hare  yourself",  and  want  dainties,  forsooth. 

It  is  a  great  convenience  to  those  who  want  wit  to 
furnish  out  a  conversation,  that  there  is  something  or 
other  in  all  companies  where  it  is  wanted  substituted 
in  its  stead,  which,  according  to  their  taste,  does  the 
business  as  well.  Of  this  nature  is  the  agreeable 
pastime  in  coimtry-halls  of  cross  purposes,  questions 
and  commands,  and  the  like.     A  little  superior  to 
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these  are  those  who  can  play  at  crambo,   or  cap 
verses.     Then  above  them  are  such  as  can  make 
verses,  that  is,  rhyme ;  and  among  those  who  have 
the  Latin  tongue,  such  as  use  to  make  what  they  call 
golden  verses.   Commend  me  also  to  those  who  have 
not  brains  enough  for  any  of  these  exercises,  and  yet 
do  not  give  up  their  pretensions  to  mirth.  These  can 
slap  you  on  the  back  unawares,  laugh  loud,  ask  you 
how  you  do  with  a  twang  on  your  shoulders,  say  you 
are  dull  to-day,  and  laugh  a  voluntary  to  put  you  in 
humour ;  not  to  mention  the  laborious  way  among 
the  minor  poets,  of  making  things  come  into  such 
and  such  a  shape,  as  that  of  an  egg,  an  hand,  an 
axe,  or  any  thing  that  nobody  had  ever  thought  on 
before   for   that   purpose,    or   which    would    have 
cost  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  accomplish,    if  they 
did.     But  all  these  methods,    though  they  are  me- 
chanical, and  may  be  arrived  at  with  the  smallest 
capacity,    do  not  serve  an  honest  gentleman  who 
wants  wit  for  his  ordinary  occasions ;  therefore  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  poor  in  imagination 
should  have  something  which  may  be  serviceable  to 
them   at  all  hours  upon  all  common    occurrences. 
That  which  we  call  punning  is  therefore  greatly  af- 
fected by  men  of  small  intellects.     These  men  need 
not  be  concerned  with  you  for  the  whole  sentence ; 
but  if  they  can  say  a  quaint  thing,  or  bring  in  a  word 
which  sounds  like  any  one  word  you  have  spoken  to 
them,  they  can  turn  the  discourse,  or  distract  you 
ao  that  you  cannot  go  on,  and  by  consequence,  if 
they  cannot  be  as  witty  as  you  are,  they  can  hinder 
your  being  any  wittier  than  they  are.    Thus,  if  you 
talk  of  a  candle,  he  '  can  deal'  with  you  ;  and  if  you 
ask  him  to  help  you  to  some  bread,  a  punster  should 
think   himself  very  '  ill-bred'  if  he  did  not;  and  if 
he  is  not  as  '  well-bred'  as  yourself,  he  hopes  for 
*  grains'  pi  allowance.     If  you  do  not  understand 
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•that  last  fancy,  you  must  recollect  that  bread  is 
made  of  grain  ;  and  so  they  go  on  for  ever,  without 
possibility  of  being  exhausted. 

There  are  another  kind  of  people  of  small  facul- 
ties, who  supply  want  of  wit  with  want  of  breed- 
ing ;  and  because  women  are  both  by  nature  and 
education  more  offended  at  any  thing  which  is  im- 
modest than  we  men  are,  these  are  ever  harping 
upon  things  tiiey  ought  not  to  allude  to,  and  deal 
mightily  in  double  meanings.  Every  one's  own 
observation  will  suggest  instances  enough  of  this 
kind,  without  my  mentioning  any  ;  for  your  double 
meaners  arc  dispersed  up  and  down  through  all 
parts  of  town  or  city  where  there  are  any  to 
offend,  in  order  to  set  off"  themselves.  These  men 
are  mighty  loud  laughers,  and  held  very  pretty 
gentlemen  with  the  sillier  and  unbred  part  of  woman- 
kind. But  above  all  already  mentioned,  or  any  who 
ever  were,  or  ever  can  be  in  the  world,  the  happiest 
and  surest  to  be  pleasant,  are  a  sort  of  people  whom 
%ve  have  not  indeed  lately  heard  much  of,  and  those 
are  your  '  biters.' 

A  biter  is  one  who  tells  you  a  thing  you  have  no 
reason  to  disbelieve  in  itself,  and  perhaps  has  given 
you,  before  he  bit  you,  no  reason  to  disbelieve  it 
for  his  saying  it;  and,  if  you  give  him  credit,  laughs 
in  your  face,  and  triumphs  that  he  has  deceived 
you.  In  a  word,  a  biter  is  one  Avho  thinks  you  a 
fool,  because  you  do  not  think  him  a  knave.  This 
description  of  him  one  may  insist  upon  to  be  a  just 
one  ;  ibr  what  else  but  a  degree  of  knavery  is  it,  to 
depend  upon  deceit  for  what  you  gain  of  another,  be 
it  in  point  of  wit,  or  interest,  or  any  thing  else  ? 

This  way  of  wit  is  called  '  biting,'  by  a  meta- 
phor taken  from  beasts  of  prey,  which  devour  harm- 
less and  unarmed  animals,  and  look  upon  them  as 
their  food  wherever  they  meet  them.    The  sliarpers 
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about  town  very  ingeniously  understood  themselvei* 
to  be  to  the  undesigning  part  of  mankind  what  foxeti 
are  to  lambs,  and  therefore  used  the  word  biting,  to 
express  any  exploit  M^herein  they  had  over-rcaclied 
any  innocent  and  inadvertent  man  of  his  purse* 
These  rascals  of  late  years  have  been  the  gallants 
of  the  town,  and  carried  it  with  a  fashionable 
haughty  air,  to  the  discouragement  of  modesty,  and 
all  honest  arts.  Shallow  fops,  who  are  governed  by 
the  eye,  and  admire  every  thing  that  struts  in  vogue, 
took  up  from  the  sharpers  the  phrase  of  biting,  and 
used  it  upon  all  occasions,  either  to  disown  any 
nonsensical  stuff  they  should  talk  themselves,  or 
evade  the  force  of  what  was  reasonably  said  by 
others.  Thus,  when  one  of  these  cunning  creatures 
was  entered  into  a  debate  with  you,  Avliether  it  was 
practicable  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  to  accom- 
plish such  a  proposition,  and  you  thought  he  had 
let  fall  what  destroyed  his  side  of  the  question,  as 
soon  as  you  looked  with  an  earnestness  ready  to  lay 
hold  of  it,  he  immediately  cried,  '  Bite,'  and  you 
were  immediately  to  acknowledge  all  that  part  wa* 
in  jest.  They  carry  this  to  all  the  extravagance 
imaginable;  and  if  one  of  these  witlings  knows  any 
particulars  which  may  give  authority  to  what  he 
says,  he  is  still  the  more  ingenious  if  he  imposes 
upon  your  credulity.  I  remember  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this  kind.  There  came  up  a  shrewd: 
young  fellow  to  a  plain  young  man,  his  countryman, 
and  taking  him  aside  with  a  grave  concerned  coun- 
tenance, goes  on  at  this  rate :  '  I  see  you  here, 
and  have  you  heard  nothing  out  of  Yorkshire? — 
You  look  so  surprised  you  could  not  have  heard  of 
it — and  yet  the  particulars  are  such  that  it  cannot 
be  false :  I  am  sorry  I  am  got  into  it  so  far  that  I 
now  must  tell  you  ;  but  I  know  not  but  it  may  be  for 
your  service  to  know.     On  Tuesday  last,  just  after 
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dinner — you  know  his  manner  is  to  smoke— opening 
his  box,  your  father  fell  down  dead  in  an  apoplexy.' 
The  youth  shewed  the  filial  sorrow  which  he  ought 
— Upon  which  the  witty  man  cried,  '  Bite,  there 
was  nothing  in  all  this.' 

To  put  an  end  to  this  silly,  pernicious,  frivolous 
way  at  once,  I  will  give  the  reader  one  late  instance 
of  a  bite,  which  no  biter  for  the  future  will  ever  be 
able  to  equal,  though  I  heartily  wish  him  the  same 
occasion.  It  is  a  superstition  with  some  surgeons 
who  beg  the  bodies  of  condemned  malefactors,  to 
go  to  the  gaol,  and  bargain  for  the  carcase  with  the 
criminal  himself.  A  good  honest  fellow  did  so  last 
sessions,  and  was  admitted  to  the  condemned  men 
on  the  morning  wherein  they  died.  The  surgeon 
communicated  his  business,  and  fell  into  discourse 
with  a  little  fellow,  who  refused  twelve  shillings,  and 
insisted  upon  fifteen  for  his  body.  The  fellow,  who 
killed  the  officer  of  Newgate,  very  forwardly,  and 
likje  a  man  who  was  willing  to  deal,  told  him,  '  Look 
you,  Mr.  Surgeon,  that  little  dry  fellow,  who  has 
been  half  starved  all  his  life,  and  is  now  half  dead 
with  fear,  cannot  answer  your  purpose.  I  have  ever 
lived  high  and  freely,  my  veins  are  full,  I  have  not 
pined  in  imprisonment ;  you  see  my  crest  swells  to 
your  knife  ;  and  after  Jack  Catch  has  done,  upon 
my  honour  you  will  find  me  as  sound  as  ever  a 
bullock  in  any  of  the  markets.  Come,  for  twenty 
shillings  I  am  your  man.'  Says  tlie  surgeon,  'Done, 
there  is  a  guinea.'  This  witty  rogue  took  the 
money,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  it  in  his  fist,  cries, 
'  Bite,  I  am  to  be  hanged  in  chains.'  T. 
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Non  habeo  denique  nauci  Marsum  augurem, 
tion  vicanas  aruspices,  non  de  circo  astrologoS. 
Non  Isiacos  conjedores,  non  inteiyretes  somnium : 
Non  enim  sunt  ii,  out  scienti&,  out  arte  divini, 
Sed  superstitiosi  vates,  impudeiitesque  harioli, 
Aut  inertes,  aut  insani,  aut  quibus  egestas  imperat ; 
Qui  sui  questus  caus&jictas  suscitant  sententias, 
Qui  sibi  semitam  non  sapiunt,  alleri  monstrant  vianiy 
Quibus  divitias  pollicentur,  ab  lis  drachmam  petunt: 
De  divitiis  deducant  drachmam,  reddant  ccetera. 

EnniOs. 

Augurs  and  soothsayers,  astrologers, 
Diviners,  and  interpreters  of  dreams, 
I  ne'er  consult,  and  heartily  despise  : 
Vain  their  pretence  to  more  than  human  skill : 
For  gain,  imaginary  schemes  they  draw  ; 
Wand'rers  themselves,  tliey  guide  another's  steps  : 
And  for  poor  sixpence  promise  countless  wealth : 
Let  them,  if  they  expect  to  be  beUeved, 
Deduct  the  sixpence,  and  bestow  the  rest. 

Those  who  have  maintained  that  men  would  be 
more  miserable  than  beasts,  were  their  hopes  con- 
fined to  this  life  only,  among  other  considerations 
take  notice,  that  the  latter  are  only  afflicted  with  the 
anguish  of  the  present  evil,  whereas  the  former  are 
very  often  pained  by  the  reflection  on  what  is  passed, 
and  the  fear  of  what  is  to  come.  This  fear  of  any 
future  difficulties  or  misfortunes  is  so  natural  to  the 
mind,  that  were  a  man's  sorrows  and  disquietude* 
summed  up  at  the  end  of  his  life,  it  would  generally 
be  found  that  he  had  suffered  more  from  the  appre- 
hension of  such  evils  as  never  happened  to  liim,  than 
from  those  evils  which  had  really  befallen  him.  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  among  those  evils  which  befal 
VOL.  xin.  Y 
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us,  there  are  many  which  have  been  more  painful  to 
us  in  the  prospect,  tlian  by  their  actual  pressure. 

This  natural  impatience  to  look  into  futurity,  and 
to  know  what  accidents  may  happen  to  us  hereafter, 
has  given  birth  to  many  ridiculous  arts  and  inven- 
tions. Some  found  their  prescience  on  the  lines  of 
a  man's  hand,  others  on  the  features  of  his  face : 
some  on  the  signatures  which  nature  has  impressed 
on  his  body,  and  others  on  his  own  hand-writing : 
some  read  men's  fortunes  in  the  stars,  as  others  have 
searched  after  them  in  the  entrails  of  beasts,  or  the 
flights  of  birds.  Men  of  the  best  sense  have  been 
touched  more  or  less  with  these  groundless  horrors 
and  presages  of  futurity,  upon  surveying  the  most 
indifferent  works  of  nature.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
surprising  than  to  consider  Cicero  *,  who  made  the 
greatest  figure  at  the  bar  and  in  the  senate  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth,  and  at  the  same  time  out- 
sliined  all  the  pliilosophers  of  antiquity  in  his  library 
and  in  his  retirements,  as  busying  himself  in  the 
college  of  augurs,  and  observing  with  a  religions 
attention  after  what  manner  the  chickens  pecked  the 
several  grains  of  corn  which  were  thrown  to  them? 

Notwithstanding  these  follies  are  pretty  well  worn 
out  of  the  minds  of  the  wise  and  learned  in  tlie 
present  age,  multitudes  of  weak  and  ignorant  j)er- 
sons  are  still  slaves  to  them.  There  are  lunnberless 
arts  of  prediction  among  the  vulgar,  which  are  too 
trifling  to  enumerate ;  and  infinite  observations  of 
days,  numbers,  voices,  and  figures,  which  are  re- 
garded by  them  as  portents  and  prodigies.  In  short, 
every  thing  prophesies  to  the  superstitious  man ; 
there  is  scarce  a  straw,  or  a  rusty  piece  of  iron,  that 
lies  in  his  way  by  accident. 

*  This  censure  of  Cicero  seems  to  be  unfouiulcd  ;  for  it  is 
said  of  him,  tliat  he  wondered  liow  one  augur  could  meet 
another  without  lauchinfi;  in  his  face. 
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It  is  not  to  be  conceived  how  many  wizards, 
g"ipsies,  and  cunning  men,  are  dispersed  through  all 
the  counties  and  market-towns  of  Great  Britain,  not 
to  mention  the  fortune-tellers  and  astrologers,  who 
live  very  comfortably  upon  the  curiosity  of  several 
well-disposed  persons  in  the  cities  of  London  and 
Westminster. 

Among  the  many  pretended  arts  of  divination, 
there  is  none  which  so  universally  amuses  as  that  by 
dreams.  I  have  indeed  observed  in  a  late  specula- 
tion, that  there  have  been  sometimes,  upon  very  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  supernatural  revelations  made 
to  certain  persons  by  this  means;  but  as  it  is  the 
chief  business  of  this  paper  to  root  out  popular 
errors,  I  must  endeavour  to  expose  the  folly  and 
superstition  of  those  persons,  avIio,  in  the  common 
and  ordinary  course  of  life,  lay  any  stress  upon  things 
of  so  uncertain,  shadowy,  and  chimerical  a  nature. 
This  I  cannot  do  more  eflectually  than  by  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  is  dated  irom  a  quarter  of  the  town 
that  has  always  been  the  habitation  of  some  pro- 
phetic Philomath  ;  it  having  been  usual,  time  out  of 
mind,  for  all  such  people  as  have  lost  their  wits,  to 
resort  to  that  place  either  for  their  cure  or  for  their 
instruction. 

'  MR.  SPKCTATOR,  Mooitiolds,  Oct.  4,  1712. 

'  IIavinc;  long  considered  whether  there 
l)t'  any  trade  wanting  in  this  great  city,  after  having 
surveyed  very  attentively  all  kinds  of  ranks  and  pro- 
lessions,  I  do  not  find  in  any  (juarter  of  the  town  an 
oneiro-critic,  or,  in  ])lain  Kiiglish,  an  interj)reter  of 
dreams.  For  want  of  so  usetul  a  person,  there  are 
several  good  people  who  are  very  much  puzzled  in 
this  pi'.rtieular,  anil  dream  a  whole  year  together 
without  being  ever  the  wiser  for  it.  I  hope  I  am 
V  etty  well  (jualifjed  for  this  olfiee,  having  studied 
Y   2 
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by  candle-light  all  the  rules  of  art  whicli  have  been 
laid  down  upon  this  subject.  My  great  uncle  by  my 
wife's  side  was  a  Scotch  highlander,  and  second- 
sighted.  I  have  four  fingers  and  two  thumbs  upon 
one  hand,  and  was  born  on  the  longest  night  of  the 
year.  My  Christian  and  sur-name  begin  and  end 
with  the  same  letters.  I  am  lodged  in  Moorfields, 
in  a  house  that  for  these  fifty  years  has  been  always 
tenanted  by  a  conjuror. 

*  If  you  had  been  in  company,  so  much  as  myself, 
with  ordinary  women  of  the  town,  you  must  know 
that  there  are  many  of  them  who  every  day  in  their 
lives,  upon  seeing  or  hearing  of  any  thing  that  is  un- 
expected, cry,  "  My  dream  is  out;"  and  cannot  go 
to  sleep  in  quiet  the  next  night,  until  something  or 
other  has  happened  which  has  expounded  the  visions 
tof  the  preceding  one.  There  are  others  who  are  in 
very  great  pain  for  not  being  able  to  recover  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a  dream,  that  made  strong  impres- 
sions upon  them  while  it  lasted.  In  short,  sir,  there 
are  many  whose  waking  thoughts  are  wholly  employ- 
ed on  their  sleeping  ones.  For  the  benefit  therefore 
of  this  curious  and  inquisitive  part  of  my  fellow-sub- 
jects, I  shall  in  the  first  place  tell  those  persons  what 
they  dreamt  of,  who  fancy  they  never  dream  at  all. 
In  the  next  place  I  shall  make  out  any  dream,  upon 
hearing  a  single  circumstance  of  it ;  and  in  the  last 
place,  I  shall  expound  to  them  the  good  or  bad  for- 
tune which  such  dreams  portend.  If  they  do  not 
presage  good  luck,  I  shall  desire  nothing  for  my 
pains;  not  questioning  at  the  same  time,  that  those 
who  consult  me  will  be  so  reasonable  as  to  afford  me  a 
moderate  share  out  of  any  considerable  estate,  profit 
or  emolument,  which  I  shall  thus  discover  to  them. 
I  interpret  to  the  poor  for  nothing,  on  condition  tiiat 
their  names  may  be  inserted  in  public  advertise- 
ments, to  attest  the  tryth  of  such  ray  interpretation?. 
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As  for  people  of  quality,  or  others  who  are  indis- 
posed, and  do  not  care  to  come  in  person,  I  can  in- 
terpret their  dreams  by  seeing  their  water.  I  set 
aside  one  day  in  the  week  for  lovers  ;  and  interpret 
by  the  great  for  any  gentlewoman  who  is  turned  of 
.sixty,  after  the  rate  of  half  a  crown  per  week,  with 
the  usual  allowances  for  good  luck.  I  have  several 
rooms  and  apartments  fitted  up  at  reasonable  rates, 
for  such  as  have  not  conveniences  for  dreaming  at 
their  own  houses. 

'  TITUS  TIIROPIIOIUS.' 

'  N.  B.  I  am  not  dumb.'  O. 
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•Cuuillilit  pcrpefun  icsiJc,  Cnncordia,  lectn, 
Tiinniue  jmi  i  semper  sit  J'cnus  u-(juiijii<(o. 

DUijiut  ilia  scniiu  qiwiulam  ;  scd  et  ilia  mutifo, 
Tunc  <jUoque  cum  fucrit,  i^on  lidcatur  anus. 

3Iart.  4  Epig.  xiii.  7. 

Pevpt'liial  linriu'fiiy  thc'r  bed  attend, 
Aiul  Venus  still  the  well-niateh'd  i)air  betViend! 
iMay  she,  when  time  has  sunk,  him  into  years, 
l^ove  her  old  niaii,  and  elierish  his  white  hairs; 
Nor  he  pereeive  her  eharnis  thro'  aee  deeay, 
lint  tliink  each  happy  sun  his  bridal  day  ! 

TnK  following  essay  is  written  by  the  gentleman  to 
whom  the  world  is  obliged  for  those  several  exc(^l- 
lent  discourses  which  have  been  marked  with  the 
letter  X. 

f   iiAVF,  somewhere  met  with  a  fable  that  made 

Weahh  the  father  of  Love.    It  is  certain  a  mind 

ought  at  least  to  be  free  from  the  apprehensions  of 

want  and  poverty,  before  it  can  fully  attend  to  all  the 
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softnesses  and  endearments  of  this  passion ;  not- 
withstanding we  see  multitudes  of  married  people, 
who  are  utter  strangers  to  this  delightful  passion, 
amidst  all  the  affluence  of  the  most  plentiful  for- 
tunes. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  marriage  happy,  that 
the  humours  of  two  people  should  be  alike.  I  could 
instance  an  hundred  pair,  who  have  not  the  least 
sentiment  of  love  remaining  for  one  another,  yet  are 
so  like  in  their  humours,  that  if  they  were  not  al- 
ready married,  the  whole  world  would  design  them 
for  man  and  wife. 

The  spirit  of  love  has  something  so  extremely 
fine  in  it,  that  it  is  very  often  disturbed  and  lost, 
by  some  little  accidents,  which  the  careless  and 
unpolite  never  attend  to,  until  it  is  gone  past  reco- 
very. 

Nothing  has  more  contributed  to  banish  it  from 
a  married  state,  than  too  great  a  familiarity,  and 
laying  aside  the  common  rules  of  decency.  Though 
I  could  give  instances  of  this  in  several  particulars, 
I  shall  only  mention  that  of  dress.  The  beaux  and 
belles  about  town,  who  dress  purely  to  catch  one 
another,  think  there  is  no  further  occasion  for  the 
bait,  when  their  first  design  has  succeeded.  But  be- 
sides the  too  common  fault  in  point  of  neatness, 
there  are  several  others  which  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  touched  upon,  but  in  one  of  our  modern 
comedies*,  where  a  French  woman  offering  to  un- 
dress and  dress  herself  before  the  lover  of  the  play, 
and  'Assuring  his  mistress  that  it  was  very  usual  in 
France,  the  lady  tells  her  that  is  a  secret  in  dress  she 
never  knew  before,  and  that  she  was  so  unpolished 
an  English  woman,  as  to  resolve  never  to  learn  even 
to  dress  before  her  husband. 

*  The  Funeral,  or  Grief  Alamode,  by  Steele. 
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There  is  something  so  gro^s  in  the  carriage  of  some 
wives,  that  they  lose  their  husband's  hearts  for  faults, 
which  if  a  man  has  either  good-nature  or  good-breed- 
ing, he  knows  not  how  to  tell  them  of.  1  am  afraid, 
indeed,  the  ladies  are  generally  most  faulty  in  this 
particular  ;  who,  at  their  first  giving  into  love,  find 
the  way  so  smooth  and  pleasant,  that  they  fancy  it  is 
scarce  possible  to  be  tired  in  it. 

There  is  so  much  nicety  and  discretion  required  to 
keep  love  alive  after  marriage,  and  make  conversa- 
tion still  new  and  agreeable  after  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  that  I  know  nothing  which  seems  readily  to 
promise  it,  but  an  earnest  endeavour  to  please  on 
both  sides,  and  superior  good  sense  on  the  part  of 
the  man. 

By  a  man  of  sense  I  mean  one  acquainted  with 
business  and  letters. 

A  woman  very  much  settles  her  esteem  for  a  man, 
according  to  the  figure  he  makes  in  the  world,  and 
the  character  he  bears  among  his  own  sex.  As 
learning  is  the  chief  advantage  we  have  over  them,  it 
is,  methinks,  as  scandalous  and  inexcusable  for  a 
man  of  fortune  to  be  illiterate,  as  for  a  woman  not 
to  know  how  to  behave  herself  on  the  most  ordinary 
occasions.  It  is  this  which  sets  the  two  sexes  at  the 
greatest  distance  ;  a  woman  is  vexed  and  surprised, 
to  find  nothing  more  in  the  conversation  of  a  man, 
than  in  the  common  tattle  of  her  own  sex. 

Some  small  engagement  at  least  in  business  not 
only  sets  a  man's  talents  in  the  fairest  light,  and 
allots  him  a  part  to  act  in  which  a  wife  cannot 
well  intermeddle,  but  gives  frequent  occasions  for 
those  little  absences,  which,  whatever  seeming  unea- 
siness they  may  give,  are  some  of  the  best  preser- 
vatives of  love  and  desire. 

The  fair  sex  are  so  conscious  to  themselves,  that 
they  have  notliing  in  them  which  can  doeerve  entirely 
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to  engross  the  whole  man,  that  they  heartily  despise 
one,  who,  to  use  their  own  expression,  is  always 
Jmnging  at  their  apron-strings. 

Ltttitia  is  prett^s  modest,  tender,  and  has  sense 
enough  ;  she  marrietl  Erastus,  who  is  in  a  post  of 
some  business,  and  lias  a  general  taste  in  most  parts 
of  polite  learning.  La,>titia,  wherever  she  visits,  has 
the  pleasure  to  hear  of  something  whieli  was  hand- 
somely said  or  done  by  Erastus.  Erastus,  since  his 
marriage,  is  more  gay  in  his  dress  than  ever,  and 
in  all  companies  is  as  complaisant  to  L;etitia  as  to 
any  other  lady.  1  have  seen  him  give  her  her  fan 
Avlien  it  has  dropped,  with  all  the  gallantry  of  a 
lover.  When  they  take  the  air  together,  Erastus  is 
continually  improving  her  thoughts,  and  with  a  turn 
of  wit  and  spirit  which  is  peculiar  to  him,  giving 
her  an  insight  into  things  she  had  no  notions  of  be- 
fore. Lajtitia  is  transported  at  having  a  new  world 
thus  opened  to  her,  and  hangs  upon  the  man  that 
gives  her  such  agreeable  informations.  Erastus  has 
carried  this  point  still  further,  as  he  makes  her  daily 
not  only  more  fond  of  him,  but  infinitely  more  satis- 
fied with  herself.  Erastus  finds  a  justness  or  beauty 
in  whatever  she  says  or  observes,  that  La-titia  her- 
self was  not  aware  of;  and  by  his  assistance  she  has 
discovered  an  hundred  good  qualities  and  acomplish- 
ments  in  herself,  which  slie  never  before  once 
dreamed  of.  Erastus,  with  the  most  artful  com- 
plaisance in  the  world,  by  several  remote  bints, 
finds  the  means  to  make  her  say  or  propose  almost 
whatever  he  has  a  mind  to,  which  he  always  receives 
as  her  own  discovery,  and  gives  her  all  the  reputa- 
tion of  it. 

Erastus  has  a  perfect  taste  in  painting,  and  carried 
La^titia  with  him  the  other  day  to  see  a  collection  of 
pictures.  I  sometimes  visit  this  happy  couple.  As 
we  were  last  week  walking  in  the  long  gallery  be- 
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fore  dinner,  '  I  have  lately  laid  out  some  money  in 
paintings,'  says  Erastus  ;  '  I  bought  that  Venus  and 
Adonis  purely  upon  Laetitia's  judgment ;  it  cost  me 
threescore  guineas,  and  I  was  this  morning  offered 
an  hundred  for  it.'  I  turned  towards  Littitia,  and 
saw  her  cheeks  glow  with  pleasure,  while  at  the 
same  time  she  cast  a  look  upon  Erastus,  the  most 
tender  and  affectionate  I  ever  beheld. 

Elavil  la  married  Tom  Tawdry  ;  she  was  taken 
with  his  laced  coat  and  rich  sword-knot ;  she  has 
the  mortification  to  see  Tom  despised  by  all  the 
worthy  part  of  his  own  sex.  Tom  has  nothing  to  do 
after  dinner,  but  to  determine  whether  he  will  pare 
his  nails  at  St.  James's,  White's,  or  his  own  house. 
He  has  said  nothing  to  Flavilla  since  they  were  mar- 
ried which  she  might  not  have  heard  as  well  from 
her  own  woman.  He  however  takes  great  care  to 
l<eep  up  the  saucy  ill-natured  authority  of  a  husband. 
Whatever  Flavilla  happens  to  assert,  Tom  immediate- 
ly contradicts  with  an  oath  by  way  of  preface,  and, 
*  My  dear,  I  nmst  tell  you  you  talk  most  confound- 
edly silly.'  Flavilla  had  a  heart  naturally  as  well 
disposed  for  all  the  tenderness  of  love,  as  that  of 
Leetitia :  but  as  love  seldom  continues  long  after 
esteem,  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  at  present,  whe- 
ther the  unhappy  Flavilla  hates  or  despises  the  per- 
son most  whom  she  is  obliged  to  lead  her  whole  life 
with. 

X. 
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D^endit  numenis,  jundecqiie  umbonc  phuluni^cs. 

Juv.  Sat.  ii.  16. 

Preserv'd  from  shame  by  numbers  on  our  side. 

Therk  is  something  very  sublime,  though  very  fan- 
ciful, in  Plato's  description  of  the  Supreme  Being  ; 
that  '  truth  is  his  body,  and  light  his  shadow.'  Ac- 
cording to  this  definition,  there  is  nothing  so  contra- 
dictory to  his  nature  as  error  and  falsehood.  The 
Platonists  have  so  just  a  notion  of  the  Almighty's 
aversion  to  every  thing  which  is  false  and  erroneous, 
that  they  looked  upon  truth  as  no  less  necessary  than 
virtue  to  qualify  a  human  soul  for  the  enjoyment  of 
a  separate  state.  For  this  reason,  as  they  recom- 
mended moral  duties  to  qualify  and  season  the  will 
for  a  future  life,  .so  they  prescribed  several  contem- 
plations and  sciences  to  rectify  the  understanding. 
Thus  Plato  has  called  mathematical  demonstrations 
the  cathartics  or  purgatives  of  the  soul,  as  being  the 
most  proper  means  to  cleanse  it  from  error,  and  to 
give  it  a  relish  of  truth  ;  which  is  the  natural  food 
and  nourishment  of  the  understanding,  as  virtue  is 
the  perfection  and  happiness  of  the  will. 

There  are  many  authors  who  have  shewn  wherein 
the  malignity  of  a  lie  consists,  and  set  forth  in  proper 
colours  the  heinousness  of  the  offence.  I  shall  here 
consider  one  particular  kind  of  this  crime,  which  has 
not  been  so  much  spoken  to  ;  I  mean  that  abomina- 
ble practice  of  party-lying.  This  vice  is  so  very 
predominant  among  us  at  present,  that  a  man  is 
thought  of  no  principles  who  does  not  propagate  a 
certain  system  of  lies.     The  coffee-houses  are  sup- 
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ported  by  them,  the  press  is  choked  with  them,  emi- 
nent authors  live  upon  them.  Our  bottle  conversa- 
tion is  so  infected  with  them,  that  a  party-lie  is  grown 
as  fashionable  an  entertainment  as  a  lively  catch,  or 
a  merry  story.  The  truth  of  it  is,  half  the  great 
talkers  in  the  nation  would  be  struck  dumb  were 
this  fountain  of  discourse  dried  up.  There  is 
however  one  advantage  resulting  from  this  detesta- 
ble practice :  the  very  appearances  of  trutli  are  so 
little  regarded,  that  lies  are  at  present  discharged  in 
the  air,  and  begin  to  hurt  nobody.  When  we  hear  a 
party-story  from  a  stranger,  we  consider  whether  he 
is  a  wliig  or  a  tory  tliat  relates  it,  and  immediately 
conclude  they  are  words  of  course,  in  which  the  ho- 
nest gentleman  designs  to  recommend  his  zeal, 
without  any  concern  for  his  veracity.  A  man  is 
looked  uj)on  as  bereft  of  common  sense,  that  gives 
credit  to  the  relations  of  party  writers  ;  nay,  his  own 
friends  shake  their  lieads  at  him,  and  consider  hira 
in  no  other  light  than  as  an  officious  tool,  or  a  well- 
meaning  idiot.  When  it  was  formerly  the  fashion 
to  husband  a  lie,  and  trump  it  up  in  some  extraor- 
dinary emergency,  it  generally  did  execution,  and 
was  not  a  little  serviceable  to  the  faction  that  made 
use  of  it ;  but  at  present  every  man  is  upon  his 
guard ;  the  artifice  has  been  too  often  repeated  to 
take  effect, 

I  have  frequently  wondered  to  see  men  of  probity, 
who  would  scorn  to  utter  a  falsehood  for  their  own 
particular  advantage,  give  so  readily  into  a  lie,  when 
it  is  become  the  voice  of  their  faction,  notwilhstand- 
ing  they  are  thorougiily  sensible  of  it  as  such.  How 
is  it  possible  for  those  who  are  men  of  honour  in 
their  persons,  thus  to  become  notorious  liars  in 
their  party?  If  we  look  into  the  bottom  of  this  mat- 
ter, we  may  find,  1  think,  three  reasons  for  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  discover  the  insufficiency  of  these 
reasons  to  justify  so  criminid  a  practice* 
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In  the  first  place,  mea  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
guilt  of  a  lie,  and  consequently  the  punishment, 
may  be  very  much  diminished,  if  not  wholly  woril 
out,  by  the  multitudes  of  those  who  partake  in 
it.  Though  the  weight  of  a  falsehood  would  be 
too  heavy  for  one  to  hear,  it  grows  light  in  their 
imaginations  when  it  is  shared  among  many.  But 
in  this  case  a  man  very  much  deceives  himself; 
guilt,  when  it  spreads  through  numbers,  is  not 
so  properly  divided  as  multiplied.  Every  one  is 
criminal  in  proportion  to  the  offence  which  he 
commits,  not  to  the  number  of  those  who  are 
his  companions  in  it.  Both  the  crime  and  the 
penalty  lie  as  heavy  upon  every  individual  of  an 
offending  multitude,  as  they  would  upon  any 
single  person,  had  none  shared  with  him  in  tlie 
offence.  In  a  word,  the  division  of  guilt  is  like 
that  of  matter ;  though  it  may  be  separated  into 
infinite  portions,  every  portion  shall  have  the  whole 
essence  of  matter  in  it,  and  consist  of  as  many  parts 
as  the  whole  did  before  it  was  divided. 

But  in  the  second  place,  though  multitudes,  who 
join  in  a  lie,  cannot  exempt  themselves  from  the 
guilt,  they  may  from  the  shame  of  it.  The  scandal 
of  a  lie  is  in  a  manner  lost  and  annihilated,  when 
diffused  among  several  thousands  ;  as  a  drop  of  the 
blackest  tincture  wears  away  and  vanishes,  when 
mixed  and  confused  in  a  considerable  body  of  water ; 
the  blot  is  still  in  it,  but  is  not  able  to  discover  itself. 
This  is  certainly  a  very  great  motive  to  several  par- 
ty-offenders, who  avoid  crimes,  not  as  they  are  pre- 
judicial to  their  virtue,  but  to  their  reputation.  It  is 
enough  to  shew  the  weakness  of  this  reason,  which 
palliates  guilt  without  removing  it,  that  every  man 
who  is  influenced  by  it  declares  himself  in  effect 
an  infamous  hypocrite,  prefers  the  appearance  of 
virtue  to  its  reality,  and  is  determined  in  his  con- 
duct neither  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience, 
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the  suggestions  of  true  honour,  nor  the  principles  of 
religion. 

The  third  and  last  great  motive  for  men's  joining 
in  a  popular  falsehood,  or,  as  I  have  hitherto  called 
it,  a  party  lie,  notwithstanding  they  are  convinced  of 
it  as  such,  is  the  doing  good  to  a  cause  \vhich  every 
party  may  be  supposed  to  look  upon  as  the  most  me- 
ritorious. The  unsoundness  of  this  principle  has 
been  so  often  exposed,  and  is  so  universally  acknow- 
ledged, that  a  man  must  be  an  utter  stranger  to  the 
principles  either  of  natural  religion  or  Christianitv, 
who  suffers  himself  to  be  guided  by  it.  If  a  man 
might  promote  the  supposed  good  of  his  country  by 
the  blackest  calumnies  and  i'alsehoods,  our  nation 
abounds  more  in  patriots  than  any  other  of  the 
Christian  world.  When  Pompey  was  desired  not 
to  set  sail  in  a  tempest  that  would  hazard  his  life, 
'  It  is  necessary  for  me,'  says  he,  '  to  sail,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  live.'  Every  man  should 
say  to  himself,  with  the  same  spirit,  *  It  is  my  duty 
to  speak  truth,  though  it  is  not  my  duty  to  be  in  an 
office.'  One  of  the  fathers  has  carried  this  point 
so  high  as  to  declare  he  would  not  tell  a  lie,  though 
he  were  sure  to  gain  heaven  by  it.  However  extra- 
vagant such  a  protestation  may  appear,  every  one 
will  own  that  a  man  may  say,  very  reasonably,  he 
would  not  tell  a  lie,  if  he  were  sure  to  gain  hell  by 
it ;  or,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  soften  the  expression, 
that  he  would  not  tell  a  lie  to  gain  any  temporal  re- 
ward by  it,  when  he  should  run  the  hazard  of  losing 
much  more  than  it  was  possible  for  him  to  gain. 

0. 
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Omnes  autem  et  habcntur  et  dicunlur  tyranni,  qui  potestute  xunt 
fterpetuH,  in  c&  civitate  qute  libertale  usa  tat. 

Corn.  Nevos  in  Milt.  c.  8. 

For  all  those  are  accounted  and  denominated  tyrants,  who 
exercise  a  perpetual  power  in  that  stale,  which  was  be- 
fore free. 

The  following  letters  complain  of  what  I  have  fre- 
quently observed  with  very  much  indignation  ;  there- 
fore shall  give  them  to  the  public  in  the  words  with 
which  my  correspondents,  who  suffer  under  the 
hardships  mentioned  in  them,  describe  them. 

'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  In  former  ages  all  pretensions  to  domi- 
nion have  been  supported  and  submitted  to,  either 
upon  account  of  inheritance,  conquest,  or  election  ; 
and  all  such  persons,  who  have  taken  upon  them  any 
sovereignty  over  their  fellow-creatures  upon  any  other 
account,  have  been  always  called  tyrants,  not  so 
much  because  they  were  guilty  of  any  particular  bar- 
barities, as  because  every  attempt  to  such  a  supe- 
riority was  in  its  nature  tyrannical.  But  there  is 
another  sort  of  potentates,  who  may  with  greater 
propriety  be  called  tyrants  than  those  last-mentioned, 
both  as  they  assume  a  despotic  dominion  over  those 
as  free  as  themselves,  and  as  they  support  it  by  acts 
of  notable  oppression  and  injustice  ;  and  these  are 
the  rulers  in  all  clubs  and  meetings.  In  other 
governments,  the  punishments  of  some  have  been 
alleviated  by  the  rewards  of  others :  but  what  makes 
the  reign  of  these  potentates  so  particularly  grievous 
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is,  that  they  are  exquisite  in  punishing  their  subjects 
at  the  same  time  they  have  it  not  in  their  power  to 
reward  them.  That  the  reader  may  the  better  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  these  monarchs,  as  well  as  the 
miserable  state  of  those  that  are  their  vassals,  I  shall 
give  an  account  of  the  king  of  the  company  I  am 
fallen  into,  whom  for  his  particular  tyranny  I  shall 
call  Dionysius :  as  also  of  the  seeds  that  sprung  up 
to  this  odd  sort  of  empire. 

'  Upon  all  meetings  at  taverns,  it  is  necessary 
some  one  of  the  company  should  take  it  upon  him  to 
get  all  things  in  such  order  and  readiness,  as  may 
contribute  as  much  as  possible  to  the  felicity  of  the 
convention  ;  such  as  hastening  the  fire,  getting  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  candles,  tasting  the  wine  with  a 
judicious  smack,  fixing  the  supper,  and  being  brisk 
for  the  dispatch  of  it.  Know,  then,  that  Dionysius 
went  through  these  offices  with  an  air  that  seemed  to 
express  a  satisfaction  rather  in  serving  the  public 
than  in  gratifying  any  particular  inclination  of  his 
own.  We  thought  him  a  person  of  an  exquisite 
palate,  and  therefore  by  consent  beseeched  him  to 
be  always  our  proveditor;  which  post,  after  he  had 
handsomely  denied,  he  could  do  no  otherwise  than 
accept.  At  first  he  made  no  other  use  of  his  power 
than  in  reconunending  such  and  such  things  to  the 
company,  ever  allowing  these  points  to  be  disputable; 
insomuch  that  I  have  often  carried  the  debate  for 
partridge,  when  his  majesty  has  given  intimation  of 
the  high  relish  of  duck,  but  at  the  same  time  has 
-ciieerfully  submitted,  and  devoured  his  partridge 
with  most  gracious  resignation.  This  submission  on 
bis  side  naturally  produced  the  like  on  ours  ;  of  which 
he  in  a  little  time  made  such  barbarous  advantai^e,  as 
in  all  those  matters,  which  bel'ore  seemed  indiH'erent 
to  him.  to  issue  out  certain  edicts  as  uncontrollable 
and  iMJulterable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  VcT- 
/  'i 
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sians.  lie  is  by  turns  outrageous,  peevish,  forward, 
and  jovial.  He  thinl<s  it  our  duty  tor  the  little  offices, 
as  proveditor,  that  in  return  all  conversation  is  to  be 
interrupted  or  promoted  by  his  inclination  for  or 
against  the  present  humour  of  the  company.  We 
feel,  at  present,  in  the  utmost  extremity,  the  inso- 
lence of  ofKce  ;  however,  I,  being  naturally  warm, 
ventured  to  o])pose  him  in  a  dispute  about  a  haunch 
of  venison.  1  was  altogether  for  roasting,  but  Dio- 
nysius  declared  himself  for  boiling  with  so  much 
prowess  and  resolution,  that  the  cook  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  consult  his  own  safety,  rather  than  the 
luxur}'  of  my  proposition.  With  the  same  authority 
that  he  orders  what  we  shall  eat  and  drink,  he  also 
commands  us  where  to  do  it :  and  we  change  our 
taverns  according  as  he  suspects  any  treasonable 
practices  in  the  settling  the  bill  by  the  master,  or 
sees  any  bold  rebellion  in  point  of  attendance  by  the 
waiters.  Another  reason  for  changing  the  seat  of 
empire,  I  conceive  to  be  the  pride  he  takes  in  the 
promulgation  of  our  slavery,  though  we  pay  our 
club  for  our  entertainments,  even  in  these  palaces  of 
our  grand  monarch.  W  hen  he  has  a  mind  to  take 
the  air,  a  party  of  us  are  commanded  out  by  way  of 
life-guard,  and  we  march  under  as  great  restrictions 
as  they  do.  If  we  meet  a  neighbouring  king,  we 
give  or  keep  the  way,  according  as  we  are  out-num- 
bered or  not ;  and  if  the  train  of  each  is  equal  in 
number,  rather  than  give  battle,  the  superiority  is 
soon  adjusted  by  a  desertion  from  one  of  them. 

'  Now  the  expulsion  of  these  unjust  rulers  out  of 
all  societies  would  gain  a  man  as  everlasting  a  repu- 
tation as  either  of  theBrutus's  got  from  their  endea- 
vours to  extirpate  tyranny  from  among  the  Romans. 
I  confess  myself  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
usurper  of  our  club  ;  and  to  shew  my  reading,  as 
well   as   my  merciful  disposition,  shall  allow  him 
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until  the  ides  of  March  to  dethrone  himself.  If  he 
seems  to  affect  empire  until  that  time,  and  does  not 
gradually  recede  from  the  incursions  he  has  made 
upon  our  liberties,  he  shall  find  a  dinner  dressed 
which  he  has  no  hand  in,  and  shall  be  treated  with 
an  order,  magnificence,  and  luxury,  as  shall  break 
his  proud  heart ;  at  tlie  same  time  that  he  shall  be 
convinced  in  his  stomach  he  was  unfit  for  his  post, 
and  a  more  mild  and  skilful  prince  receive  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people,  and  be  set  up  in  his  room : 
but,  as  Milton  says, 

" •  Those  thou^Iits 

I'liU  counsel  must  mature.     Peace  is  (lespaii'd, 
Aud  who  can  tliiiik  submission  r     War  tlieu,  war, 
Oi)en,  or  understood,  must  be  lesolv'd." 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  humble  servant.' 

'  Wn.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  AM  u  young  woman  at  a  gentleman's 
seat  in  the  couutr3',  who  is  a  particular  friend  of  my 
father's,  and  came  hither  to  pass  away  a  month  or 
two  with  his  tlaughters.  1  have  been  entertained 
with  the  utmost  civility  by  the  whole  family,  and 
nothing  has  been  omitted  which  can  make  my  stay 
easy  and  agreeable  on  the  part  of  the  family  ;  but 
there  is  a  gentleman  here,  a  visitant  as  I  am,  whose 
behaviour  has  given  me  great  uneasinesses.  When 
I  first  arrived  here,  he  used  me  with  the  utmost  com- 
plaisance ;  but,  forsooth,  that  was  not  with  rigard  to 
my  sex  ;  and,  since  he  has  no  designs  upon  me,  he 
does  not  know  why  he  should  distinguish  me  from  a 
man  in  things  indifferent.  He  is,  you  must  know, 
one  of  those  familiar  coxcombs,  who  have  observed 
tome  well-bred  men  with  u  good   grace  converse 

7.    \j 
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with  Monien,  and  say  no  fine  things,  but  yet  treat 
them  with  tliat  sort  of  respect  which  flows  from  the 
heart  and  the  understanding,  but  is  exerted  in  no 
])rofessi()ns  or  compliments.  This  puppy,  to  imitate 
this  excellence,  or  avoid  the  contrary  fault  of  being 
troublesome  in  comj)laisance,  takes  upon  him  to  try 
his  talent  upon  me,  insomuch  that  he  contradicts  me 
upon  all  occasions,  and  one  day  told  me  I  lied.  If 
I  had  stuck  him  with  my  bodkin,  and  behaved  my- 
self like  a  man,  since  he  will  not  treat  me  as  a 
woman,  I  had,  I  think,  served  him  right.  I  wish, 
sir,  you  would  please  to  give  him  some  maxims  of 
behaviour  in  these  points,  and  resolve  me  if  all  maids 
are  not  in  point  of  conversation  to  be  treated  by  all 
bachelors  as  their  mistresses?  If  not  so,  are  they  not 
to  be  used  as  gently  as  their  sisters  ?  Is  it  sufFerablc 
that  the  fop  of  whom  I  complain  should  say  that  he 
would  rather  have  such-a-one  without  a  groat,  than 
me  with  the  Indies  ?  What  right  has  any  man  to 
make  suppositions  of  things  not  in  his  power,  and 
then  declare  his  will  to  the  dislike  of  one  that  has 
never  offended  him  ?  I  assure  you  these  are  things 
worthy  your  consideration,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have 
your  thoughts  upon  them.  I  am,  though  a  woman 
justly  offended,  ready  to  forgive  all  this,  because 
I  have  no  remedy  but  leaving  very  agreeable  com- 
pany sooner  than  I  desire.  This  also  is  a  heinous 
aggravation  of  his  offence,  that  he  is  inflicting  ba- 
nishment upon  me.  Your  printing  this  letter  may 
perhaps  be  an  admonition  to  reform  him  ;  as  soon  as 
it  appears  I  will  write  my  name  at  the  end  of  it,  and 
lay  it  in  his  way  :  the  making  which  just  reprimand, 
I  hope  you  will  put  in  the  power  of, 

Sir, 
Your  constant  reader, 
T.  and  humble  servant.' 
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Hominis/n(gi  et  temperant  is  functus  offichan. 

Ter.  Heaut.  Act.  iii.  Sc.  3. 
Discharging  the  part  of  a  good  economist. 

The  useful  knowledge  in  the  following  letter  shall 
have  a  place  in  my  paper,  though  there  is  nothing  in 
it  which  immediately  regards  the  polite  or  the  learned 
world  ;  I  say  immediately,  for  upon  reflection  every 
man  will  find  there  is  a  remote  influence  upon  his 
own  affairs,  in  the  prosperity  or  decay  of  the  trading 
part  of  mankind.  JMy  present  correspondent,  I  be- 
lieve, was  never  in  print  before  ;  but  what  he  says 
well  deserves  a  general  attention,  though  delivered 
in  his  own  homely  maxims,  and  a  kinil  of  proverbial 
simplicity  ;  which  sort  of  learning  has  raised  more 
estates,  than  ever  were,  or  will  be,  from  attention  to 
Virgil,  Horace,  Tully,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  or  any  of 
the  rest,  whom,  I  dare  say,  this  worthy  citizen  would 
liold  to  be  indeed  ingenious,  but  unprofitable  writers. 
But  to  the  letter. 

'  Mk.  WILLIAM  SPECTATOK. 

'  SIR,  Rroacl-strect,  Ort.  10,  171'J. 

*  I  ACCUSE  you  of  many  discourses  on  the 
subject  of  money,  which  you  have  lieretofore  pro- 
mised the  public,  but  have  not  dischari^cd  yourself 
thereof.  But,  forasmuch  as  you  seemed  to  depend 
upon  advice  from  others  what  to  do  in  tli;it  point, 
have  sat  down  to  write  vou  the  needt"ul  upon  that 
subject.  But,  before  I  enter  thereupon.  I  shall  take 
this  opportunity  to  observe  to  you,  that  the  thriring 
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frugal  man  shews  it  in  every  part  of  his  expense, 
dress,  servants,  and  house ;  and  I  must,  in  the  first 
place,  complain  to  you,  as  Spectator,  that  in  these 
particulars  there  is  at  this  time,  throughout  the  city 
of  London,  a  lamentable  change  from  that  simplicity 
of  manners,  which  is  the  true  source  of  wealth  and 
prosperity,  I  just  now  said,  the  man  of  thrift  shews 
regularity  in  every  thing ;  but  you  may,  perhaps, 
laugh  that  I  take  notice  of  such  a  particular  as  I  am 
going  to  do,  for  an  instance  that  this  city  is  declining 
if  their  ancient  economy  is  not  restored.  The  thing 
which  gives  me  this  prospect,  and  so  much  oft'ence,  is 
the  neglect  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  I  mean  the  edi- 
fice so  called,  and  the  walks  appertaining  thereunto. 
The  Royal  Exchange  is  a  fabric  that  well  deserves  to 
be  so  called,  as  well  to  express  that  our  monarch's 
highest  glory  and  advantage  consists  in  being  the 
patron  of  trade,  as  that  it  is  commodious  for  business, 
and  an  instance  of  the  grandeur  both  of  prince  and 
people.  But  alas  !  at  present  it  hardly  seems  to  be 
set  apart  for  any  such  use  or  purpose.  Instead  of 
the  assembly  of  honourable  merchants,  substantial 
tradesmen,  and  knowing  masters  of  ships:  the  mum- 
pers, the  halt,  the  blind,  and  the  lame ;  your  venders 
of  trash,  apples,  plums ;  your  raggamuffins,  rake- 
shames  and  wenches  ;  have  justled  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  former  out  of  that  place.  Thus  it  is,  espe- 
cially on  the  evening  change:  so  that  what  with  the 
din  of  squallings,  oaths,  and  cries  of  beggars,  men  of 
the  greatest  consequence  in  our  city  absent  them- 
selves from  the  place.  This  particular,  by  the  way, 
is  of  evil  consequence,  for,  if  the  'Change  be  no 
place  for  men  of  the  highest  credit  to  frequent,  it 
will  not  be  a  disgrace  for  those  of  less  abilities  to  ab- 
sent. I  remember  the  time  when  rascally  company 
were  kept  out,  and  the  unlucky  boys  with  toys  and 
balls  were  whipped  away  by  a  beadle.    1  have  seen 
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this  done  indeed  of  late,  but  then  it  lias  been  only  to 
chase  the  lads  from  chuck,  that  the  beadle  might 
seize  their  copper. 

'  I  must  repeat  the  abomination,  that  the  walnut- 
trade  is  carried  on  by  old  women  within  the  walks,. 
which  makes  the  place  impassible  by  reason  of  shells 
and  trasli.  The  benches  around  are  so  lilthy,  that  no 
one  can  sit  down,  yet  the  beadles  and  officers  have 
the  impudence  at  Christmas  to  ask  for  their  box, 
though  they  deserve  the  strapado.  I  do  not  think  it 
impertinent  to  have  mentioned  this,  because  it  speaks 
a  neglect  in  the  domestic  care  of  the  city,  and  the 
domestic  is  the  truest  picture  of  a  man  every  where 
else. 

*  But  I  designed  to  speak  on  the  business  of  money 
and  advancement  of  gain.  The  man  proper  for  this, 
speaking  in  the  general,  is  of  a  sedate,  plain,  good 
understanding,  not  apt  to  go  out  of  his  way,  but  so 
behaving  himself  at  home,  that  business  may  come 
to  him.  Sir  \\  illiam  Turner,  that  valuable  citizen,  has 
left  behind  him  a  most  excellent  rule,  and  couched  it 
in  very  i'cw  words,  suited  to  the  meanest  capacity. 
He  would  sav,  "  Keep  your  shop,  and  your  shop 
will  keep  you*."  It  must  be  confessed,  that  if  a  man 
of  a  great  genius  could  add  steadiness  to  his  viva- 
cities, or  su'ostitute  slower  men  of  fidelity  to  transact 
the  methodical  part  of  his  affairs,  such  a  one  would 
outstrip  the  rest  of  the  world:  but  business  and  trade 
are  not  to  be  managed  by  the  same  heads  which  write 
j)oetr>-,  and  make  plans  for  the  conduct  of  life  in 
general.  So,  though  we  are  at  this  day  beholden  to 
tile  late  uittv  aisd  inventive  duke  of  Ikiekiiigham  for 
the  wliole  trade  and  manufacture  of  glass,  yet  1  sup- 
j)Ose  there  is  no  one  will  aver,  that,  were  his  grace 

*  Aldeniiiui  'I'hoinas,  a  murccr,  made  tiii*  one  of  the 
iiiolto>  ill  lii>  bhnp  ill  PatL-riiostci-iow. 
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yet  living,  they  would  not  ratlier  deal  with  my  dili- 
gent friend  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Gumley,  for  any 
goods  to  be  prepared  and  delivered  on  such  a  day, 
than  he  would  with  that  illustrious  mechanic  above- 
mentioned. 

'  No,  no,  Mr.  Spectator,  you  wits  nmst  not  pre- 
tend to  be  rich;  and  it  is  possible  the  reason  may  be, 
in  some  measure,  because  you  despise,  or  at  least 
3rou  do  not  value  it  enough  to  let  it  take  up  your 
chief  attention;  which  the  trader  must  do,  or  lose  his 
credit,  which  is  to  him  what  honour,  reputation, 
fame,  or  glory,  is  to  other  sort  of  men. 

*  I  shall  not  speak  to  the  point  of  cash  itself,  until 
I  see  how  you  approve  of  these  my  maxims  in  ge- 
aieral:  but  I  think  a  speculation  upon  "  many  a  little 
makes  a  mickle,  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny  got,  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish,  it  is  need  that  makes  the  old 
wife  trot,"  would  be  very  useful  to  the  world ;  and, 
if  you  treated  them  with  knowledge,  would  be  use- 
ful to  yourself,  for  it  would  make  demands  for  your 
paper  among  those  wlio  have  no  notion  of  it  at  pre- 
sent. But  of  these  matters  more  hereafter.  If  you 
did  this,  as  you  excel  many  writers  of  the  present 
age  for  politeness,  so  you  would  outgo  the  author 
of  the  true  strops  of  razors  for  use. 

'  I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  with  an  expla- 
nation of  a  proverb,  which  by  vulgar  error  is  taken 
and  used  when  a  man  is  reduced  to  an  extremity, 
vvhereas  the  propriety  of  the  maxim  is  to  use  it  when 
you  would  say  there  is  plenty,  but  you  nmst  make 
such  a  choice  as  not  to  hurt  another  who  is  to  come 
after  you. 

'  Mr.  Tobias  Hobson,  from  whom  we  have  the 
expression,  was  a  very  honourable  man,  for  1  shall 
ever  call  the  man  so  who  gets  an  estate  honestly. 
Mr.  Tobias  Hobson  was  a  carrier ;  and,  being  a 
man  of  great  abilities  and  invention,  and  one  that 
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saw  where  there  might  good  profit  arise,  though  the 
duller  men  overlooked  it,  this  ingenious  man  was  the 
first  in  this  island  who  let  out  hackney-horses.  He 
lived  in  Cambridge ;  and,  observing  that  the  scho- 
lars rid  hard,  his  manner  was  to  keep  a  large  sta- 
ble of  horses,  with  boots,  bridles,  and  whips,  to  fur- 
nish the  gentlemen  at  once,  without  going  from  col- 
lege to  college  to  borrow,  as  they  have  done  since 
the  deatli  of  this  worthy  man.  1  say,  Mr.  Hobson 
kept  a  stable  of  forty  good  cattle  always  ready  and 
fit  for  travelling;  but,  when  a  man  came  for  a  horse, 
he  was  led  into  the  stable,  where  there  was  great 
choice;  but  he  obliged  him  to  take  the  horse  which 
stood  next  to  the  stable  door ;  so  that  every  customer 
was  alike  well  served  according  to  his  chance,  and 
every  horse  ridden  with  the  same  justice ;  from 
whence  it  became  a  proverb,  when  what  ought 
to  be  your  election  was  forced  upon  you,  to  say, 
"  Hobson's  choice."  This  memorable  man  stands 
drawn  in  fresco  at  an  inn  (which  he  used)  in  Bishops- 
gate-street,  with  an  hundred  pound  bag  under  his 
arm,  with  this  mscription  upon  the  said  bag: 

"  The  fruitful  mother  of  a  hundred  more." 

*  Whatever  tradesman  will  try  the  experiment, 
and  begin  the  day  after  you  publish  this  my  discourse 
to  treat  his  customers  all  alike,   and  all  reasonably 
and  honestly,  I  vrill  ensure  him  the  same  success." 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  loving  friend, 

T.  II£ZEK1AH    THRIFT.' 
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-.Si  xapis, 


AV(/«ff,  jirirterquam  qvas  ipse  uinor  molestitis 
llubet,  udilas  ;  ct  illus  quas  hahct,  rede  f>ias, 

Ter.  Euii.  Act.  i.  Sc.  1. 

If  you  arc  wise,  add  not  to  the  troubles  which  attend  the  pas- 
sion of  love,  and  bear  patiently  those  wliich  are  insepara- 
ble from  it. 

I  WAS  the  other  day  driving  in  a  hack  through  Ger- 
rard-street,  when  my  eye  was  immediately  catched 
with  the  prettiest  object  imaginable — the  face  of  a 
very  fair  girl,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen,  fixed  at 
the  chin  to  a  painted  sash,  and  made  part  of  the  land- 
scape.   It  seemed  admirably  done,  and,  upon  throw- 
ing myself  eagerly  out  of  the  coach  to  look  at  it,  it 
laughed,  and  flung  from  the  window.    This  amiable 
figure  dwelt  upon  me ;   and  I  was  considering  the 
vanity  of  the  girl,  and  her  pleasant  coquetry  in  act- 
ing a  picture  until  she  was  taken  notice  of,  and  raised 
the  admiration  of  her  beholders.  This  little  circum- 
stance made  me  run  into  reflections  upon  the  force  of 
beauty,  and  the  wonderful  influence  the  female  sex 
has  upon  the  other  part  of  the  species.     Our  hearts 
are  seized  with  their  enchantments,  and  there  are 
few  of  us,  but  brutal   men,  who  by  that  hardness 
lose  the  chief  pleasure  in  them,  can  resist  their  insi- 
nuations,   though    never    so  much  against  our   in- 
terest and  opinion.    It  is  common  with  women  to  de- 
stroy the  good  effects  a  man's  following  his  own  way 
and  inclination  might  have  upon  his  honour  and  for- 
tune, by  interposing  their  power  over  him  in  matters 
wherein  they  cannot  influence  him,   but  to  his  loss 
and  disparagement.    I  do  not  know  therefore  a  task 
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so  difficult  in  human  life,  as  to  be  proof  against  the 
importunities  of  a  woman  a  man  loves.  There  is 
certainly  no  armour  against  tears,  sullen  looks,  or 
at  best  constrained  fann'liarities,  in  her  whom  you 
usually  meet  with  transport  and  alacrity.  Sir  Walter 
llalcigh  was  quoted  in  a  letter  (of  a  very  ingenious 
correspondent  of  mine)  upon  this  subject.  That 
author,  who  had  lived  in  courts,  camps,  travelled 
through  many  countries,  and  seen  many  men  under 
several  climates,  and  of  as  various  complexions, 
speaks  of  our  iinpotence  to  resist  the  wiles  of  women 
in  very  severe  terms.     His  words  are  as  follow : 

'  What  means  did  the  Devil  find  out,  or  what  in- 
struments did  his  own  subtilty  present  him,  as  fittest 
and  aptest  to  work  his  mischief  bv  ?  Even  the  un- 
quiet vanity  of  the  woman ;  so  as  by  Adam's  hearken- 
ing to  the  voice  of  his  wife,  contrary  to  the  express 
commandment  of  the  living  God,  mankind  by  that 
her  incantation  became  the  subject  of  labour,  sor- 
row, and  death:  the  woman  being  given  to  man  for 
a  comforter  and  companion,  but  not  for  a  counsellor. 
It  is  also  to  be  noted  by  whom  the  woman  was  tempt- 
ed: even  by  the  most  ugly  and  unworthy  of  all  beasts, 
into  whom  the  Devil  entered  and  persuaded.  Se- 
condly, What  was  the  motive  of  her  disobedience  ? 
Even  a  desire  to  know  what  was  most  unhtting  her 
knowledge ;  an  affection  which  has  ever  since  re- 
mained in  all  the  posterity  of  her  sex.  Thirdly, 
What  was  it  that  moved  the  man  to  yield  to  her  per- 
suasions? Even  the  same  cause  which  hath  moved  all 
men  since  to  the  like  consent,  namely,  an  unwilling- 
ness to  grieve  her,  or  make  her  sad,  lest  she  should 
pine,  and  be  overcome  with  sorrow,  liut  if  Adam, 
in  the  state  of  perfection,  and  Solomon  the  son  of 
David,  (iod's  chosen  servant,  and  himself  a  man  en- 
dued with  the  greatest  wisdom,  did  both  of  them  dis- 

VOL.  Mil.  A  A 
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obey  their  Creator  by  the  persuasion,  and  for  the  love 
tliey  bare  to  a  woman,  it  is  not  so  wonderful  as  la- 
raentable,  that  other  men  in  succeeding  ages  have 
been  allured  to  so  many  inconvenient  and  wicked 
practices  by  the  persuasions  of  their  wives,  or  other 
beloved  darlings,  who  cover  over  and  shadow  many 
malicious  purposes  with  a  counterfeit  passion  of 
dissimulate  sorrow  and  unquietness.' 

The  motions  of  the  minds  of  lovers  are  no  where 
so  well  described  as  in  the  works  of  skilful  writers 
for  tlie  stage.  The  scene  between  Fulvia  and  Cu- 
rius,  in  the  second  act  of  Jonson's  Catiline,  is  an 
excellent  picture  of  the  power  of  a  lady  over  her 
gallant.  The  wench  plays  with  his  affections  ;  and 
as  a  man,  of  all  places  of  the  world,  wishes  to  make  a 
good  figure  with  his  mistress,  upon  her  upbraiding 
him  with  want  of  spirit,  he  alludes  to  enterprises 
which  he  cannot  reveal  but  with  the  hazard  of  his 
life.  When  he  is  worked  thus  far,  with  a  little  flattery 
of  her  opinion  of  his  gallantry,  and  desire  to  know 
more  of  it  out  of  her  overflowing  fondness  to  him,  he 
brags  to  her  until  his  life  is  in  her  disposal. 

When  a  man  is  thus  liable  to  be  vanquished  by  the 
charms  of  her  he  loves,  the  safest  way  is  to  deter- 
mine what  is  proper  to  be  done;  but  to  avoid  all  ex- 
postulation with  her  before  lie  executes  what  he  has 
resolved.  Women  are  ever  too  hard  for  us  upon  a 
treaty;  and  one  must  consider  how  senseless  a  thinj 
it  is  to  argue  with  one  whose  looks  and  gestures  are 
more  prevalent  with  you,  than  your  reason  and  ar- 
guments can  be  with  her.  It  is  a  most  miserable 
slavery  to  submit  to  what  you  difiapprove,  and  gire 
up  a  truth  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  you  had  not 
fortitude  to  support  you  in  asserting  it.  A  man  hat 
enough  to  do  to  conquer  his  own  unreasonable  wishes 
iiud  desires ;  but  he  does  that  in  vain,  if  he  has  those 
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of  another  to  gratify.  Let  his  pride  be  in  his  wife 
and  family,  let  him  give  them  all  the  conveniences 
of  life  in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  were  proud  of  them  ; 
but  let  it  be  his  own  innocent  pride,  and  not  their  ex- 
orbitant desires,  which  are  indulged  by  him.  In  this 
case  all  the  little  arts  imaginable  are  used  to  soften  a 
man's  heart,  andjraise  his  passion  above  his  under- 
standing. But  in  all  concessions  of  this  kind,  a  man 
should  consider  whether  the  present  he  makes  flows 
from  his  own  love,  or  the  importunity  of  his  beloved. 
If  from  the  latter,  he  is  her  slave ;  if  from  the  for- 
mer, her  friend.  VVe  laugh  it  off,  and  do  not  weigh 
this  subjection  to  women  with  that  seriousness  which 
so  important  a  circumstance  deserves.  Why  was 
courage  given  to  a  man,  if  his  wife's  fears  are  to  frus- 
trate it?'  When  this  is  once  indulged,  you  are  no 
longer  her  guardian  and  protector,  as  you  were  de- 
signed by  nature ;  but,  in  compliance  to  her  weak- 
nesses, you  have  disabled  yourself  from  avoiding  the 
misfortunes  into  which  they  will  lead  you  both,  and 
you  are  to  see  the  hour  in  which  you  are  to  be  re- 
proached by  herself  for  that  very  complaisance  to  her. 
It  is  indeed  the  most  difficult  mastery  over  ourselves 
we  can  possibly  attain,  to  resist  the  grief  of  her  who 
charms  us;  but  let  the  heart  ake,  be  the  anguish 
never  so  quick  and  painful,  it  is  what  must  be  suf- 
fered and  passed  through,  if  you  think  to  live  like  a 
gentleman,  or  be  conscious  to  yourself  that  you  are 
a  man  of  honesty.  The  old  argument,  that  '  you 
do  not  love  me  il" you  deny  me  this,'  which  hrst  was 
used  to  obtain  a  trifle,  by  habitual  success  will 
oblige  the  unhappy  man  who  gives  way  <o  it  to  re- 
sign the  cause  even  of  his  country  and  his  honour. 
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Qiiis  non  invenit  tn:ln)  quod  amuret  in  illfi  ? 

OviO.  Art.  Am.  i.  175. 
-Wlio  could  fail  to  find, 


In  such  a  crowd  a  mistress  to  liis  mind  ? 

*  DEAR  SPEC, 
*  FiNDiNc  that  my  last  letter  took,  I  do  intend  to 
continue  my  epistolary  correspondence  with  thee, 
on  those  dear  confounded  creatures,  women.  Thou 
knowest  all  the  little  learning  I  am  master  of  is 
upon  that  subject :  I  never  looked  in  a  book,  but 
for  their  sakes.  I  have  lately  met  with  two  pure 
stories  for  a  Spectator,  which  I  am  sure  will  please 
mightily,  if  they  pass  through  thy  hands.  The 
first  of  them  I  found  by  chance  in  an  English  book, 
called  Herodotus,  that  lay  in  my  friend  Dapper- 
wit's  window,  as  I  visited  him  one  morning.  It 
luckily  opened  in  the  place  where  I  met  the  fol- 
lowing account.  He  tells  us  that  it  was  the  manner 
among  the  Persians  to  have  several  fairs  in  the  king- 
dom, at  which  all  the  young  unmarried  women  were 
annually  exposed  to  sale.  The  men  who  wanted 
wives  came  hither  to  provide  themselves,  livery 
woman  was  given  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  mo- 
ney which  she  fetched  laid  aside  for  the  public  use, 
to  be  employed  as  thou  shalt  hear  by  and  by.  By 
this  means  the  richest  people  had  the  choice  of  the 
market,  and  culled  out  the  most  extraordinary 
beauties.  As  soon  as  the  iair  was  thus  pieked,  the 
refuse  was  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor,  and 
among  those  who  could  not  go  to  the  j)riee  of  a 
beauty.     Several  of  these  married  the  agreeables, 
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without  paying  a  farthing  for  them,  unless  some- 
body chanced  to  think  it  worth  his  while  to  bid  for 
them,  in  which  case  the  best  bidder  was  always  the 
purchaser.  But  now  you  must  know,  Spec,  it  hap- 
pened in  Persia,  as  it  does  in  our  own  country,  that 
there  were  as  many  ugly  women  as  beauties  or 
agreeables;  so  that  by  consequence,  after  the  ma- 
gistrates had  put  off  a  great  many,  there  was  still  a 
great  many  that  stuck  upon  their  hands.  In  order 
therefore  to  clear  the  market,  the  money  which  the 
beauties  had  sold  for  was  disposed  of  among  the 
ugly;  so  that  a  poor  man,  who  could  not  atibrd  to 
liave  a  beauty  for  his  wife,  was  forced  to  take  up 
with  a  fortune ;  the  greatest  portion  being  always 
given  to  the  most  deformed.  To  this  the  author 
adds,  that  every  poor  man  was  forced  to  live  kindly 
with  his  wife,  or,  in  ciiie  he  repented  of  his  bargain, 
to  return  her  portion  with  her  to  the  next  public 
sale. 

*  What  I  would  recommend  to  thee  on  this  occa- 
sion is,  to  establish  such  an  imaginary  fair  in  Great 
Ikitain :  thou  couldst  make  it  very  pleasant  by  match- 
ing women  of  quality  with  cobblers  and  carmen,  or 
describing  titles  and  garters  leading  off  in  great  cere- 
mony shopkeepers'  and  farmers'  daughters.  Though, 
to  tell  thee  the  truth,  I  am  confoundedly  afraid,  that 
ns  the  love  of  money  prevails  in  our  island  more  than 
it  did  in  Persia,  we  should  find  that  some  of  our 
greatest  men  would  choose  out  the  portions,  and  rival 
one  auotlier  for  the  richest  piece  of  deformity;  and 
tliat,  on  the  contrary,  the  toasts  aud  belles  would 
be  bought  up  by  extravagant  heirs,  gamesters,  and 
spendthrifts.  Thou  couldst  make  very  pretty  re- 
flections upon  this  occasion  in  iionour  of  the  I'ersian 
politicians,  who  took  care,  by  such  marriages,  to  heau- 
titV  the  upper  part  of  the  species,  and  to  make  the 
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greatest  persons  in  the  government  the  most  grace- 
ful.    But  this  I  shall  leave  to  thy  judicious  pen. 

'  I  have  another  story  to  tell  thee,  which  I  like- 
wise met  with  in  a  book.  It  seems  the  general  of 
the  Tartars,  after  having  laid  siege  to  a  strong  town 
in  China,  and  taken  it  by  storm,  would  set  to  sale  all 
the  won-,en  that  were  found  in  it.  Accordingly  he 
put  each  of  them  into  a  sack,  and,  after  having  tho- 
roughly considered  the  value  of  the  woman  who  was 
inclosed,  marked  the  price  that  was  demanded  for 
her  upon  the  sack.  There  was  a  great  confluence 
of  chapmen,  that  resorted  from  every  part,  with  a 
design  to  purchase,  which  they  were  to  do  '  unsight 
unseen.'  The  book  mentions  a  merchant  in  parti- 
cular, who  observing  one  of  the  sacks  to  be  marked 
pretty  high,  bargained  for  it,  and  carried  it  off  with 
kim  to  his  house.  As  he  was  resting  with  it  upon  a 
halfway  bridge,  he  was  resolved  to  take  a  survey  of 
his  purchase :  upon  opening  the  sack,  a  little  old 
woman  popped  her  head  out  of  it;  at  which  the  ad- 
venturer was  in  so  great  a  rage,  that  he  was  going  to 
shoot  her  out  into  the  river.  The  old  lady,  however, 
begged  him  first  of  all  to  hear  her  story,  by  which  he 
learned  that  she  was  sister  to  a  great  mandarin,  who 
would  infallibly  make  the  fortune  of  his  brother-in- 
law  as  soon  as  he  should  know  to  who.«e  lot  she  fell. 
Upon  which  the  merchant  ngain  tied  her  up  in  his 
sack,  and  carried  her  to  his  house,  where  she  proved 
an  excellent  wife,  and  procured  him  all  the  riches 
from  her  brother  that  she  had  promised  him. 

*  I  fancy,  if  I  was  disposed  to  dream  a  second 
time,  I  could  make  a  tolerable  vision  upon  this  plan. 
I  would  suppose  all  the  unmarried  women  in  Lon- 
don and  Westminster  brought  to  market  in  sacks, 
with  their  respective  prices  on  each  sack.  The  first 
sack  that  is  sold  is  marked  with  five  thousand  pound. 
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Upon  the  opening  of  it,  I  find  it  filled  with  an  admi- 
rable housewife,  of  an  agreeable  countenance.  The 
purchaser,  upon  hearing  her  good  qualities,  pays 
down  her  price  very  cheerfully.  The  SL'cond  1  would 
open  should  be  a  five  hundred  pound  sack.  The 
lady  in  it,  to  our  surprise,  has  the  face  and  person 
of  a  toast.  As  we  are  wondering  how  she  came  to 
be  set  at  so  low  price,  we  hear  that  she  would  have 
been  valued  at  ten  thousand  pound,  but  that  the 
public  had  made  those  abatements  for  her  being  a 
scold.  I  would  afterwards  find  some  beautiful,  mo- 
dest, and  discreet  woman,  that  should  be  the  top 
of  the  market ;  and  perhaps  discover  half  a  dozen 
romps  tied  uj)  together  in  the  same  sack,  at  one  hun- 
dred povmd  a  head.  The  prude  and  the  coquette 
should  be  valued  at  the  same  price,  though  the  first 
should  go  ott'  the  better  of  the  two,  I  fancy  thou 
wouldst  like  such  a  vision,  had  I  time  to  finish  it ; 
because,  to  talk  in  thy  own  way,  there  is  a  moral  in 
it.  Whatever  thou  mayest  think  of  it,  pr'ythee  do 
not  make  any  of  thy  queer  apologies  for  tins  letter, 
as  thou  didst  for  my  last.  The  woinen  love  a  gay 
lively  fellow,  and  are  never  angry  at  the  railleries 
of  one  who  is  their  known  admirer.  I  am  always 
bitter  upon  them,  but  well  with  them. 

Thine, 

O.  IIOKKYfOMB.' 
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Ledorem  delectando,'pariterqiic  moacndo. 

HoR.  Ars  Poet.  ver.  34-1. 

Mixing  together  profit  and  delight. 

There  is  nothing  which  we  receive  with  so  much 
reluctance  as  advice.  We  look  upon  the  man  who 
gives  it  us  as  offering  an  affront  to  our  understand- 
ing, and  treating  us  like  children  or  idiots.  We  con- 
sider the  instruction  as  an  implicit  censure,  and  the 
zeal  which  any  one  shews  for  our  good  on  such  an 
occasion,  as  a  piece  of  presumption  or  impertinence. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  the  person  who  pretends  to  advise, 
does,  in  that  particular,  exercise  a  superiority  over 
us,  and  can  have  no  other  reason  for  it,  but  that,  in 
comparing  us  with  himself,  he  thinks  us  defective 
either  in  our  conduct  or  our  understanding.  For 
these  reasons,  there  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  the  art 
of  making  advice  agreeable;  and  indeed  all  the 
writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have  distinguish- 
ed themselves  among  one  another,  according  to  the 
perfection  at  which  they  have  arrived  in  this  art. 
How  many  devices  have  been  made  use  of,  to  ren- 
der this  bitter  portion  palatable!  Some  convey  their 
instructions  to  us  in  the  best  chosen  words,  others  in 
the  most  harmonious  numbers ;  some  in  points  of 
wit,  and  others  in  short  proverbs. 

But,  among  all  the  different  vvays  of  giving  coun- 
sel, I  think  the  finest,  and  that  which  pleases  the 
most  universally,  is  fable,  in  whatsoever  shape  it  ap- 
pears. If  we  consider  this  way  of  instructing  or 
giving  advice,  it  excc):^  ail  ollicrs.  because  it  ib  the 
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least  shocking,  and  the  least  subject  to  those  excep- 
tions which  I  have  before  mentioned. 

Tliis  will  appear  to  us,  if  we  reflect,  in  the  first 
place,  that  upon  the  reading  of  a  fable,  we  are  made 
to  believe  we  advise  ourselves.  We  peruse  the  au- 
thor for  the  sake  of  the  story,  and  consider  the  pre- 
cepts rather  as  our  own  conclusions  than  his  instruc- 
tions. The  moral  insinuates  itself  imperceptibly ;  we 
are  taught  by  surprise,  and  become  v.iser  and  better 
unawares.  In  short,  by  this  method  a  man  is  so  far 
over-reached  as  to  think  he  is  directing  himself, 
while  he  is  following  the  dictates  of  another,  and 
consequently  is  not  sensible  of  that  which  is  the 
most  unpleasing  circumstance  in  advice. 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  look  into  human  nature, 
we  shall  find  that  the  mind  is  never  so  much  pleased, 
as  vvliea  she  exerts  herself  in  any  action  that  gives 
her  an  idea  of  her  own  periections  and  abilities. 
This  natural  pride  and  ambition  of  the  soul  is  very 
much  gratified  in  the  reading  of  a  I'able  ;  for,  in 
writings  of  this  kind,  the  reader  comes  in  for  half  of 
the  performance;  every  thing  appears  to  him  like  a 
discovery  of  his  own;  he  is  busied  all  the  while  in 
applying  characters  and  circumstances,  and  is  in  this 
respect  both  a  reader  and  a  composer.  It  is  no  won- 
der therefore,  that  on  such  occasions,  when  the  mind 
is  thus  j)leased  with  itself,  and  anuiscd  with  its  own 
discoveries,  that  it  is  highly  deliglitcd  with  the  writing 
whicli  is  the  occasion  of  it.  For  this  reason  the 
Absalom  and  Achitoi)hel*  was  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar poems  that  ever  appeared  in  English.  The  poetry 

•  A  iiuiiioiablc  satire  written  by  l)r\!l(ii  iilmIu-.I  tlie  tac- 
tion vliicli,  l)y  liii'l  SiMt'teshmv's  inciienHnt,  sc!  ll.c  duke  ot 
Moniiioiitii  at  tiieir  lie.ul.  Of  this  poem,  in  wliicli  I'crsonal 
satire  is  ainihetl  to  tlie  support  of  piihlic  principles,  tlie,  sale 
\sas  so  larj^e,  tirat  it  is  said  not  lo  have  heen  e([ual!e(l,  iji;t  Itj 
Sachevcrcll'-i  trial. 
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is  indeed  very  fine  ;  but  had  it  been  much  finer,  it 
■would  not  have  so  much  pleased,  without  a  plan 
which  gave  the  reader  an  opportunity  of  exerting 
hhs  own  talents. 

This  oblique  manner  of  giving  advice  is  so  in- 
offensive, thai,  if  we  look  into  ancient  histories,  we 
find  the  wise  men  of  old  very  often  chose  to  give 
counsel  to  their  kings  in  fables.  To  omit  many  which 
will  occur  to  every  one's  memory,  there  is  a  pretty 
instance  oi^  this  nature  in  a  Turkish  tale,  which  I  do 
not  like  the  worse  for  that  little  oriental  extrava- 
gance which  is  mixed  with  it. 

We  are  told  that  the  sultan  Mahmoud,  by  his  per- 
petual wars  abroad  and  his  tyranny  at  home,  had 
filled  his  dominions  with  ruin  and  desolation,  and 
half  unpeopled  the  Persian  empire.  The  visier  to 
this  great  sultan  (whether  an  humourist  or  an  en- 
thusiast, we  are  not  informed)  pretended  to  have 
learned  of  a  certain  dervise  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  birds,  so  that  there  was  not  a  bird  that 
could  open  his  mouth  but  the  visier  knew  what  it 
was  he  said.  As  he  was  one  evening  with  the  em- 
peror, in  their  return  from  hunting,  the}'  saw  a 
couple  of  owls  upon  a  tree  that  grew  near  an  old  wall 
out  of  a  heap  of  rubbish.  'I  would  fain  know,'  says 
the  sultan,  '  what  those  two  owls  are  saying  to  one 
another ;  listen  to  their  discourse,  and  give  me  an 
account  of  it.'  The  visier  approached  the  tree,  pre- 
tending to  be  very  attentive  to  the  two  owls.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  sultan,  '  Sir,'  says  he,  '  I  have 
heard  part  of  their  conversation,  but  dare  not  tell 
you  what  it  is.'  The  sultan  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  such  an  answer,  but  forced  him  to  repeat  word 
for  word  every  thing  the  owls  had  said.  '  You  must 
know  then,'  said  the  visier,  '  that  one  of  these  owls 
has  a  son,  and  the  other  a  daughter,  between  whom 
they  are  now  upon  a  treaty  of  marriage.  The  lather 
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of  the  son  said  to  the  father  of  the  daughter,  in  my 
hearing,  "  Brother,  I  consent  to  this  marriage,  pro- 
vided you  will  settle  upon  your  daughter  fifty  ruined 
villages  for  her  portion."  To  which  the  father  of  the 
daughter  replied,  "  Instead  of  fifty,  I  will  give  her 
five  hundred,  if  you  please.  God  grant  a  long  life 
to  sultan  Mahmoud!  Whilst  he  reigns  over  us,  we 
shall  never  want  ruined  villages."' 

The  story  says,  the  sultan  was  so  touched  witli  the 
fable,  that  he  rebuilt  the  towns  and  villages  which 
had  been  destroyed,  and  from  that  time  forward  con- 
sulted the  good  of  his  people. 

To  fill  up  my  paper,  I  shall  add  a  most  ridiculous 
piece  of  natural  magic,  which  was  taught  by  no  less 
a  philosopher  than  Democritus,  namely,  that  if  the 
blood  of  certain  birds,  whicli  he  mentioned,  were 
mixed  together,  it  would  produce  a  serpent  of  such 
a  wondcrfid  virtue,  that  wlioever  did  eat  it  should 
be  skilled  in  the  language  of  birds,  and  understand 
every  thing  they  said  to  one  another.  Whether  the 
dervise  above-mentioned  might  not  have  eaten  such  a 
serpent,  I  shall  leave  to  the  determination  of  die 
learned.  O. 
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Afflnfa  f^t  num'ine  quando 

Jam  prnpiori:  Uci. 

Viru;.  jJLn.  \i.  .UK 


M'hcn  all  the  sod  came  rushing  on  licr  soul. 

DitVDEN. 

TffR  following  letter  comes  to  me  from  that  excel- 
lent man  in  holy  orders,   whom  I  have  mentioned 
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more  than  once  as  one  of  that  society,  who  assists 
me  in  my  speculations.  It  is  a  thought  in  sickness, 
and  of  a  very  serious  nature,  for  which  reason  I  give 
it  a  place  in  the  paper  of  this  day. 

'sir, 

'  The  indisposition  which  has  long  hung 
upon  me  is  at  last  grown  to  such  a  head,  that  it  must 
quickly  make  an  end  of  me  or  of  itself.  You  may 
imagine,  that  whilst  I  am  in  this  bad  state  of  health, 
there  are  none  of  your  works  which  I  read  with 
greater  pleasure  than  your  Saturday's  papers.  I 
should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  furnish  you  with  any 
hints  for  that  day's  entertainment.  Were  I  able  to 
dress  up  several  thoughts  of  a  serious  nature,  which 
have  made  great  impressions  on  my  mind  during  a 
long  fit  of  sickness,  they  might  not  be  an  improper 
entertainment  for  that  occasion. 

'  Among  all  the  reflections  which  usually  rise  In 
the  mind  of  a  sick  man,  who  has  time  and  inclina- 
tion to  consider  his  approaching  end,  there  is  none 
more  natural  than  that  of  his  going  to  appear  naked 
and  unbodied  before  Tlim  who  made  him.  When  a 
man  considers,  that,  as  soon  as  the  vital  union  is 
dissolved,  he  shall  see  that  Supreme  Being  whom 
he  now  contemplates  at  a  distance,  and  only  in  his 
works,  or,  to  speak  more  philosophically,  when,  by 
some  faculty  in  the  soul,  he  shall  apprehend  the  Di- 
vine Being,  and  be  more  sensible  of  his  presence 
than  we  are  now  of  the  presence  of  any  object  which 
the  eye  beholds,  a  man  must  be  lost  in  carelessness 
and  stupidity,  who  is  not  alarmed  at  such  a  thought. 
Dr.  Sherlock,  in  his  excellent  treatise  upon  Death, 
has  represented,  in  very  strong  and  lively  colours, 
the  state  of  the  soul  in  its  first  separation  from  the 
body,  with  regard  to  that  invisible  world  which  every 
where  surrounds  us,  though  we  are  not  able  to  dis- 
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cover  it  through  this  grosser  world  of  matter,  which 
is  accommodated  to  our  senses  in  this  life.  His 
words  are  as  follow  : 

"  That  death,  which  is  our  leaving  this  world,  is 
nothing  else  but  our  putting  otF these  bodies,  teaches 
us  that  it  is  only  our  union  to  these  bodies,  which 
intercepts  the  sight  of  the  other  world.  The  other 
world  is  not  at  such  a  distance  from  us  as  we  may 
imagine ;  the  throne  of  (iod  indeed  is  at  a  great  re- 
move from  this  earth,  above  the  third  heavens,  where 
he  displays  his  glory  to  those  blessed  spirits  which 
encompass  his  throne  ;  but  as  soon  as  we  step  out  of 
tlicse  bodies,  we  step  into  the  other  world,  which  is 
not  so  properl}'  another  world  (for  there  is  the  same 
heaven  and  earth  still)  as  a  new  state  of  life.  To 
live  in  tlitse  bodies  is  to  live  in  this  world ;  to  live 
out  of  them  is  to  remove  into  the  next :  for  while 
our  souls  are  conhned  to  these  bodies,  and  can  look 
only  thronijh  these  material  casements,  nothing  but 
Avhat  is  material  can  aflect  us ;  nay,  nothing  but 
what  is  so  gross  that  it  can  reflect  light,  and  con- 
vey the  shapes  and  colours  of  things  with  it  to  the 
eye :  so  that,  though  within  this  visible  world  there 
be  a  more  glorious  scene  of  things  than  what  ap- 
pears to  us,  we  perceive  nothing  at  all  of  it ;  for  this 
veil  of  flesh  parts  the  visible  and  invisible  world  : 
but  when  we  put  ofi'  these  bodies,  there  are  new  and 
surprising  wonders  present  themselves  to  our  view  ; 
when  these  material  spectacles  are  tiiken  off,  the  soul 
M  ith  its  own  naked  eyes  sees  what  was  invisible  be- 
fore ;  and  then  we  are  in  the  other  world,  when  we 
can  see  it,  and  converse  with  it.  Thus  St.  Paul  tells 
us,  that  '  when  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,  we  are 
absent  from  theLord  ;  but  when  we  are  absent  from 
the  body,  we  are  present  with  the  Lord  :'  2  Cor.  v. 
<).  S.  And  metliinks  this  is  enough  to  cure  us  of  our 
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fondness  for  these  bodies,  unless  we  think  it  more  de- 
sirable to  be  confined  to  a  prison,  and  to  look  through 
a  grate  all  our  lives,  which  gives  us  but  a  very  nar- 
row prospect,  and  that  none  of  the  best  neither, 
than  to  be  set  at  liberty  to  view  all  the  glories 
of  the  world.  What  would  we  give  now  for  the  least 
glimpse  of  that  invisible  world,  which  the  first  step 
we  take  out  of  these  bodies  will  present  us  with? 
There  are  such  things  '  as  eye  hath  not  seen  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive.'  Death  opens  our  eyes,  enlarges 
our  prospect,  presents  us  with  a  new  and  more  glo- 
rious world,  which  we  can  never  see  while  we  are 
shut  up  in  flesh  ;  which  should  make  us  as  wilHng 
to  part  with  this  veil,  as  to  take  the  film  off  of  our 
eyes,  which  hinders  our  sight." 

*  As  a  thinking  man  cannot  but  be  very  much  af- 
fected with  the  idea  of  his  appearing  in  the  presence 
of  that  Being  "  whom  none  can  see  and  live,"  he 
must  be  much  more  affected  when  he  considers  that 
this  Being  whom  he  appears  before  will  examine  all 
the  actions  of  his  past  life,  and  reward  or  punish 
him  accordingly.  I  must  confess  that  I  think  there 
is  no  scheme  of  religion,  besides  that  of  Christianity, 
which  can  possibly  support  the  most  virtuous  person 
under  this  thought.  Let  a  man's  innocence  be  what 
it  will,  let  his  virtues  rise  to  the  highest  pitch  of  per- 
fection attainable  in  this  life,  there  will  be  still  in  him 
so  many  secret  sins,  so  many  human  frailties,  so  many 
offences  of  ignorance,  passion,  and  prejudice,  so 
many  unguarded  words  and  thoughts,  and,  in  short, 
so  many  defects  in  his  best  actions,  that,  without  the 
advantages  of  such  an  expiation  and  atonement  as 
Christianity  has  revealed  to  us,  it  is  impossible  that 
he  should  be  cleared  before  his  Sovereign  Judge,  or 
that  he  sliould  be  able  to  "  stand  in  his  sight."  Our 
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holy  religion  suggests  to  us  the  only  means  where- 
by our  guilt  may  be  taken  away,  and  our  imperfect 
obedience  accepted. 

'  It  is  this  series  of  thought  that  I  have  endea- 
voured to  express  in  the  following  hymn,  which  I 
have  composed  during  this  my  sickness. 

I. 

"  When,  risinsr  from  the  bed  of  dcatli, 

O'eiwheliu'd  with  ciiilt  and  tVur, 
I  see  my  Maker,  face  to  face, 

O  how  shall  I  ap;)ear  I 
II. 

"  If  yet,  while  pardon  may  be  found, 

And  mercy  may  be  souj^ht, 
]My  heart  with  inward  horror  slirinks. 

And  trembles  at  the  thoiif;l.t ; 

III. 

'•  When  thou,  O  Lord,  shalt  stand  disclos'd 

In  majesty  severe, 
And  sit  in  jntlgment  on  my  soid, 

O  how  shall  I  a])pcar! 

IV. 

"  B\it  thon  hast  told  the  troubled  mind 

Who  does  her  sins  lament, 
'i'lie  liniilN  tribute  of  lu'r  tears 

Sliall  endless  woe  prevent. 

V. 

'*  Then  see  the  sorrows  of  my  heart, 

Kre  \ct  it  be  too  late  ; 
And  li(;ir  my  Saviour's  dyin;:  groans, 

Ti)  irive  those  sorrows  weiitlit. 

VI. 

'■  For  never  shall  my  soul  despair 

H<r  pardon  to  i)rocnre, 
Mini  knows  tiiiiie  only  Son  has  <lied 

To  mak<-  her  pardon  sure. " 

'  There  is  a  noble  liyiun  in   IVcmhIi,  which  Mon- 
liciir  Huvlu  has   celebrated  tor  a  very  fine  one.  and 
j;  Ji  '2 
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which  the  famous  author  of  the  Art  of  Speaking  calls 
an  admirable  one,  that  turns  upon  a  thought  of  the 
same  nature.  If  I  could  have  done  it  justice  in  En- 
glish, I  would  have  sent  it  you  translated ;  it  was 
written  by  Monsieur  des  Barreux,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  greatest  wits  and  libertines  in  France,  but  in 
his  last  years  was  as  remarkable  a  penitent. 

"  Grand  Dieu,  iesjngemens  sont  remplis  iVcqult^.; 

Toiijours  tu  preiids  plaisir  a.  nous  etre  propke. 

Muis  j'ui  tiiiit  fait  (te  mul,  que  jamais  tu  bont£ 

Ne  me  pardimnera,  suns  choquer  ta  justice. 

Old,  mini  Dic'i,  la  grandeur  de  mon  impiete 

Ne  latsse  Urn  ii  poiivoir  que  le  choix  du  supplice: 

Tun  intiri't  s'oppose  ii  ma  filicit6 : 

Et  ta  clemence  meme  attend  que  jc  ph-isse. 

Cuntentc  ton  ddsir,  puis  qu'il  t'est  glorieux  ; 

Offense  toi  des  pleurs  qui  eoulcnt  (le  mes  yeux  ; 

Tonne,  frappe,  it  est  terns,  reus  moi  guerre  pour  guerre  ; 

J'adore  en  perissunt  la  raison  qui  t'aigrit. 

Mais  dessus  quel  endroit  tombera  ton  tonnere. 

Qui  ne  soil  tout  convert  du  sung  de  Jesus  Christ." 

'  If  these  thoughts  may  be  serviceable  to  you,  I 
desire  you  would  place  them  in  a  proper  light,  and 
am  ever,  with  great  sincerity, 

0.  Sir,  yours,  &'C.' 
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Mc  Parnassi  deserta  per  ardua  dulcis 

Huptiit  amor:  jurat  ire  jug- is,  qiid  nulla  priorum 
i'aslidiam  iiwlli  divertitur  urbita  clivo. 

ViRG.  Geoig.  iii.  2?!* 
Hut  the  commanding  Muse  my  chariot  jjuides, 
\\  hicii  OCT  ilie  dubious  cliff  securely  rides  : 
-And  pleas'd  I  am  no  beaten  road  to  take. 
Hut  lirst  the  way  to  new  diseov"nes  make. 

DUYDEN. 
'  MR.  SPECTATOR, 

'  I  CAME  home  a  little  later  than  usual  the  other 
night  ;  and,  not  finding  myself  inclined  to  sleep, 
I  took  up  Virgil  to  divert  me  until  I  should  be  more 
disposed  to  rest.  He  is  the  author  whom  I  always 
choose  on  such  occasions ;  no  one  writing  in  so  di- 
vine, so  harmonious,  nor  so  equal  a  strain,  which 
leaves  the  mind  composed  and  softened  into  an 
agreeable  melancholy  ;  the  temper,  in  which,  of  all 
others,  I  choose  to  close  the  day.  The  passages  I 
turned  to  were  those  beautiful  raptures  in  his  Oeor- 
gics,  where  he  professes  himself  entirely  given  up 
to  the  Muses,  and  smit  with  the  love  of  poetry, 
passionately  wishing  to  be  trans|)orted  to  the  cool 
shades  and  retirements  of  the  mountain  Hsmus.  I 
closed  the  book  and  went  to  bed.  What  I  had  just 
before  been  reading  made  so  strong  an  impression 
on  my  mind,  that  fancy  seemed  almost  to  fulfil  to 
nie  the  wish  of  Virgil,  in  presenting  to  me  the 
following  vision. 

'  Methought  I  was  on  a  sudden  placed  in  the 
plains  of  Boeotia,  where  at  the  end  of  the  horizon  I 
B  B  3 
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saw  the  mountain  Parnassus  rising  before  me.  Tlic 
prospect  was  ol"  so  large  an  extent,  that  I  had  long 
wandered  about  to  find  a  path  which  should  directly 
lead  me  to  it,  had  I  not  seen  at  some  distance  a 
grove  of"  trees,  which,  in  a  plain  that  had  nothing 
else  remarkable  enough  in  it  to  fix  my  sight,  im- 
mediately determined  me  to  go  thither.  When  I 
arrived  at  it,  I  found  it  parted  out  into  a  great 
number  of  walks  and  alleys,  which  often  widened 
into  beautiful  openings,  as  circles  or  ovals,  set  round 
with  yews  and  cypresses,  with  niches,  grottos,  and 
caves,  placed  on  the  sides,  encompassed  with  ivy. 
There  was  no  sound  to  be  heard  in  the  whole  place, 
but  only  that  of  a  gentle  breeze  passing  over  the 
leaves  of  the  forest;  every  thing  beside  was  buried 
in  a  profound  silence.  1  was  captivated  with  the 
beauty  and  retirement  of  the  place,  and  never  so 
much,  before  that  hour,  was  pleased  with  the  en- 
joyment of  myself.  I  indulged  the  humour,  and 
suffered  myself  to  wander  without  choice  or  design. 
At  length,  at  the  end  of  a  range  of  trees,  I  saw 
three  figures  seated  on  a  bank  of  moss,  with  a  silent 
brook  creeping  at  their  feet.  I  adored  them  as  the 
tutelary  divinities  of  the  place,  and  stood  still  to 
take  a  particular  view  of  each  of  them.  The  middle- 
most, whose  name  was  Solitude,  sat  with  her  arms 
across  each  other,  and  seemed  rather  pensive,  and 
wholly  taken  up  with  her  own  thoughts,  than  any 
ways  grieved  or  displeased.  The  only  companions 
which  she  admitted  into  that  retirement  were,  the 
goddess  Silence,  who  sat  on  her  right  hand  with 
her  finger  on  her  mouth,  and  on  her  left  Contem- 
plation, with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  heavens. 
Before  her  lay  a  celestial  globe,  with  several 
schemes  of  mathematical  theorems.  She  prevented 
my  speech  with  the  greatest  allability  in  the  world. 
"  Fear  not,"  said  she,  "  I  know  y^ur  rec[uest  before 
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you  speak  it,  you  would  be  led  to  the  mountain  of 
the  Pluses ;  the  only  way  to  it  lies  through  this 
place,  and  no  one  is  so  often  employed  in  conduct- 
ing persons  thither  as  myself."  When  she  had  thus 
spoken,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  1  immediately 
placed  myself  under  her  direction ;  but  whilst  I 
passed  through  the  grove  I  could  not  help  inquir- 
ing of  her  who  were  the  persons  admitted  into  that 
sweet  retirement.  "  Surely,"  said  I,  "  there  can 
nothing  enter  here  but  virtue  and  virtuous  thoughts  ; 
the  whole  wood  seems  designed  for  the  reception 
and  reward  of  such  persons  as  have  spent  their  lives 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  and 
the  commands  of  the  gods."  "  You  imagine  right," 
said  she:  "assure  yourself  this  place  was  at  first 
designed  for  no  other  :  such  it  continued  to  be  in 
the  reign  of  Saturn,  when  none  entered  here  but 
holy  priests,  deliverers  of  their  country  from  op- 
pression and  tyranny,  who  reposed  themselves  here 
after  their  labours,  and  those  whom  (he  study  and 
love  of  wisdom  had  fitted  for  divine  conversation. 
But  now  it  is  become  no  less  dangerous  than  it  was 
before  desirable :  vice  has  learned  so  to  mimic  vir- 
tue, that  it  often  creeps  in  hither  under  its  dis- 
guise. See  tliere  ;  just  before  you,  Revenge  stalk- 
ing by,  habited  in  tlie  robe  of  Honour.  Observe 
not  far  from  him  Ambition  standitig  alone;  if  you 
ask  him  his  name,  he  will  tell  you  it  is  Enuilation, 
or  (ilory.  But  the  most  frequent  intruder  we  have 
is  Luj^t,  who  succeeds  now  the  deif\  to  whom  in 
better  days  this  grove  was  entirely  devoted.  \'ir- 
tuous  Love,  with  Hymen,  and  the  (iraces  attend- 
ing him,  onee  reigned  over  this  happy  jjlaec;  a 
whole  train  of  virtues  waited  on  him,  and  no  dis- 
honourable thought  durst  presume  lor  admittance. 
But  now,  how  is  the  whole  i)rospect  changed  \  avid 
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how  seldom  renewed  by  some  few  who  dare  despise 
sordid  wealth,  and  imagine  themselves  fit  com- 
panions for  so  charming  a  divinity  !" 

'  The  goddess  had  no  sooner  said  thus,  but  we 
were  arrived  at  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the  wood, 
which  lay  contiguous  to  a  plain  that  ended  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  Here  I  kept  close  to  my 
guide,  being  solicited  by  several  phantoms,  who 
assured  me  they  would  shew  me  a  nearer  way  to  the 
mountain  of  the  Muses.  Among  the  rest  Vanity 
was  extremely  importunate,  having  deluded  infinite 
numbers,  whom  I  saw  wandering  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  I  turned  away  from  this  despicable  troop  with 
disdain  ;  and,  addressing  myself  to  my  guide,  told 
her  that,  as  I  had  some  hopes  I  should  be  able  to 
reach  up  part  of  the  ascent,  so  I  despaired  of  having 
strength  enough  to  attain  the  plain  on  the  top.  But, 
being  informed  by  her  that  it  was  impossible  to 
stand  upon  the  sides,  and  that  if  I  did  not  proceed 
onwards  I  should  irrevocably  fall  down  to  the  lowest 
verge,  I  resolved  to  hazard  any  labour  and  hardship 
in  the  attempt:  so  great  a  desire  had  I  of  enjoying 
the  satisfaction  I  hoped  to  meet  with  at  the  end  of 
my  enterprise. 

'  There  were  two  paths,  which  led  up  by  differ- 
ent ways  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain :  the  one 
was  guarded  by  the  genius  which  presides  over  the 
moment  of  our  births.  He  had  it  in  charge  to 
examine  the  several  pretensions  of  those  who  desired 
to  pass  that  way,  but  to  admit  none  excepting  those 
only  on  whom  Melpomene  had  looked  with  a  pro- 
pitious eye  at  the  hour  of  their  nativity.  The  other 
way  was  guarded  by  Diligence,  to  whom  many  of 
those  persons  applied  who  had  met  with  a  denial  the 
otlier  way  ;  but  he  was  so  tedious  in  granting  their 
request,  and  indeed  after  admittance  the  way  was 
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so  very  intricate  and  laborious,  that  many,  after  they 
bad  made  some  progress,  chose  rather  to  return 
back  than  proceed,  and  very  few  persisted  so  long 
as  to  arrive  at  the  end  they  proposed.  Besides  these 
two  paths,  which  at  length  severally  led  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  there  was  a  third  made  up  of  these 
two,  which  a  little  after  the  entrance  joined  in  one. 
This  carried  those  happy  i'ew,  whose  good  fortune 
it  was  to  find  it,  directly  to  the  throne  of  Apollo.  1 
do  not  know  whether  I  should  even  now  have  had 
the  resolution  to  have  demanded  entrance  at  either 
of  tliese  doors,  had  I  not  seen  a  peasant-like  man 
(followed  by  a  numerous  and  lovely  train  of  youth 
of  both  sexes)  insist  upon  entrance  for  all  whom  he 
led  up.  He  put  me  in  mind  of  the  cmuitry  clown 
who  is  painted  in  the  map  for  leading  prince  Eugene 
over  the  Alps.  He  had  a  bundle  of  papers  in  bis 
band  ;  and,  producing  several,  which  be  said  were 
given  to  him  by  hands  which  he  knew  Apollo  would 
allow  as  passes  ;  among  which,  metbougbt  I  saw 
some  of  my  own  writing;  the  whole  asseml)ly  was 
admitted,  and  gave  by  their  presence  a  new  beauty 
and  pleasure  to  these  happy  mansions.  I  found  the 
man  did  not  pretend  to  enter  himself,  but  served  as 
a  kind  of  forester  in  the  lawns,  to  direct  passengers, 
who  by  their  own  merit,  or  instructions  be  procured 
for  thein,  bad  virtue  enough  to  travel  that  way.  I 
looked  very  attentivcl}'  upon  this  kind  homely  bene- 
factor; and  forgive  me,  Mr.  Spectator,  if  I  own  to 
you  I  took  him  for  yourself.  We  were  no  sooner 
entered,  but  we  were  sprinkled  three  times  with  the 
water  of  the  ibuntain  Aganippe,  which  Ii;i(l  pouer 
to  deliver  us  from  all  harms,  but  only  envy,  which 
reached  even  to  the  end  of  our  journey.  We  had 
not  proceeded  far  in  tlie  middle  path,  when  we 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  there  iin. 
mediately   appeared  to   us   two  figure-;,  which  ex- 
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tremely  engaged  my  attention :  the  one  was  a  young 
nyraph  in  the  prime  of  her  youtli  and  beauty ;  she 
had  wings  on  her  slioulders  and  feet,  and  was  able  to 
transport  herself  to  the  most  distant  regions  in  the 
smallest  space  of  time.  She  was  continually  varying 
her  dress,  sometimes  into  the  most  natural  and  be- 
coming habits  in  the  world,  and  at  others  into  the 
most  wild  and  freakish  garb  that  can  be  imagined. 
There  stood  by  her  a  man  full  aged  and  of  great 
gravity,  who  corrected  her  inconsistencies  by  shew- 
ing them  in  this  *  mirror,  and  still  flung  her  affect- 
ed and  unbecoming  ornaments  down  the  mountain, 
which  fell  in  the  plain  below,  and  were  gathered  up 
and  wore  f  with  great  satisfaction  by  those  that 
inhabited  it.  The  name  of  the  nymph  was  Fancy, 
the  daughter  of  Liberty,  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  mountain  nymphs :  the  other  was  Judgment,  the 
offspring  of  Time,  and  the  only  child  he  acknow- 
ledged to  be  his.  A  youth,  who  sat  upon  a  throne 
just  between  them,  was  their  genuine  offspring ;  his 
name  was  Wit,  and  his  seat  was  composed  of  the 
works  of  the  most  celebrated  authors.  I  could  not 
but  see  with  a  secret  joy,  that,  though  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  made  the  majority,  yet  our  own 
countrymen  were  the  next  both  in  number  and 
dignity,  I  was  now  at  liberty  to  take  a  full  prospect 
of  that  delightful  region.  I  was  inspired  with  new 
vigour  and  life,  and  saw  every  thing  in  nobler  and 
more  pleasing  view  than  before  :  I  breathed  a  purer 
aether  in  a  sky  which  was  a  continued  azure,  gilded 
with  perpetual  sunshine.  The  two  summits  of  the 
mountain  rose  on  each  side,  and  formed  in  the 
midst  a  most  delicious  vale,  tl\e  habitation  of  the 
Muses,  and  of  such  as  had  composed  works  worthy 
of  immortality.  Apollo  was  seated  upon  a  throne  of 

*  His.  t  fFoin;  i»ret.  for  participle. 
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gold,  and  for  a  canopy  an  aged  laurel  spread  its 
boughs  and  its  shade  over  his  head.  His  bow  and 
quiver  lay  at  his  feet.  He  held  his  harp  in  his 
hand,  whilst  the  Muses  round  about  him  celebrated 
with  hymns  his  victory  over  the  serpent  Python, 
and  sometimes  sang  in  softer  notes  the  loves  of 
Leucothoe  and  Daphnis.  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton, 
were  seated  the  next  to  them.  Behind  were  a  great 
number  of  others ;  among  whom  I  was  surprised  to 
see  some  in  the  habit  of  Laplanders,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  uncouthness  of  their  dress,  had  lately 
obtained  a  place  upon  the  mountain.  I  saw  Pindar 
walking  all  alone,  no  one  daring  to  accost  him,  until 
Cowley  joined  himself  to  him;  but,  growing  weary 
of  one  who  almost  walked  him  out  of  breath,  he  left 
him  for  Horace  and  Anacreon,  with  whom  he 
seemed  infinitely  delighted. 

'  A  little  further  I  saw  another  group  of  figures: 
I  "made  up  to  them,  and  found  it  was  Socrates 
dictating  to  Xenophon,  and  the  spirit  of  Plato;  but, 
most  of  all,  Musaeus  had  the  greatest  audience  about 
him.  I  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to  hear  what  he 
said,  or  to  discover  the  faces  of  his  hearers  ;  only  I 
thought  I  now  perceived  Virgil,  who  had  joined 
them,  and  stood  in  a  posture  full  of  admiration  at 
the  harmony  of  his  words. 

'  Lastly,  at  the  very  brink  of  tlie  hill,  I  saw  Boc- 
calini  sending  dispatches  to  the  world  below  of  what 
happened  upon  Parnassus;  but  I  perceived  he  did  it 
without  leave  of  the  Muses,  and  by  stealth,  and  was 
unwilling  to  have  them  revised  by  Ai)oII().  I  eouid 
now,  from  this  height  and  serene  sky,  belioid  tlic 
infinite  cares  and  anxitties  uitii  which  mortals 
below  sought  out  their  way  through  tl)L'  maze  of 
life.  I  saw  the  path  of  Virtue  lie  straigiu  beloro 
them,  whilst  Interest,  or  some  inah'cious  dumon,  still 
hurried  them  out  of  the  way.     1  was  at  cmce  touch- 
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ed  with  pleasure  at  my  own  happiness,  and  com- 
passion at  the  sight  of  their  inextricable  errors. 
Here  tlie  two  contending  passions  rose  so  high,  that 
they  were  inconsistent  with  the  sweet  repose  I  en- 
joyed; and,  awaking  with  a  sudden,  start,  the  only 
consolation  I  could  admit  of  »tbr  niy  loss,  was  the 
hopes  that  this  relation  of  my  dream  will  not  dis- 
please you.'  T. 
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